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I 


ALTRUISTIC EMOTIONS AND 
THE KANTIAN VIEW 


This book focuses on sympathy, compassion, and human concern, 
considered primarily as emotions but also as character traits, and on 
friendship as a context in which these emotions play a fundamental 
role. Contemporary moral philosophy in the Anglo-American tradition 
has paid little attention to these morally significant phenomena. In fact 
the ‘altruistic emotions’ (as I will call them) have not played a significant 
role in moral philosophy within this tradition since the empiricist 
moral pMosophers of the eighteenth century, such as Adam Smith and 
David Hume. Partially accounting for this neglect within moral philo- 
sophy and moral psychology are powerful traditions of thought and 
philosophic orientation which militate against according sympathy, 
compassion, concern, and friendship a substantial role in the moral life. 
A major task of this work will be to articulate and to come to terms 
with some of these major lines of thou^t. Doing so will point the way 
toward an adequate account of friendship and altruistic emotions, and 
of their moral significance. 


I 

It may be useful in this introductory chapter to present in schematic 
form some of the lines of thought which will be discussed separately 
and in detail in subsequent chapters. Taken together they yield a 
familiar conception of morality and of the emotions, in particular the 
altruistic emotions. I will refer to the view as ‘Kantian,’ for it has its 
roots in Kant’s writings, undoubtedly expresses some lines of thought 
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within Kant’s philosophy, and is often associated with Kant On the 
other hand I do not claim that it represents a full and balanced articula 
tion of Kant’s views, takmg mto account all his writings bearing on his 
moral philosophy , it couldjustly be regarded as an unsympathetic version 
of Kant’s views ‘ Though ‘Kantian* is more than merely a convenient 
label, my mam interest is less in Kant’s own views than m some lines of 
thought, associated with him, which have been influential in moral 
philosophy Hence I do not intend to take sides in the dispute over the 
correct readmg of Kant’s views 

The general conception of emotions and feelings involved in the 
Kantian view is this 


Emotions and feelings are transitory, changeable, and capncious 
They are weak, subject to variations m our mood and inclinations They 
are controlled by and responsive to considerations other than moral or 
rational ones Emotionally motivated conduct thus is or is likely to be 
unreliable mconsistent, unprincipled, or even irrational 

Feelings and emotions are entirely distinct from reason and 
rationality They do not yield knowledge, and can m fact divert us from 
^ thmking and judgment In order to obtam a clear view 

0 e ng ts and wrongs in a situation we must abstract or distance 
ourwlves from our feelings and emotions 

oiir cnn? icspect to OM feelmgs and emotions They are not in 

the Innl nf '®sponsible for them They lie outside 

we do have ^ choose to have the feelmgs and emotions 

reflect on w ^^^^1 agents our feelmgs and emotions cannot 

failine to have Warned or morally praised for having or 

lauing to have particular emotions and feelmgs 

andoccasianedhvn^^'t”'^*^ altruistic emotions are directed towards 
not have the circumstances They do 

.nvoile Vartil tv ^ Thus they 

Pwlon for A, but not fe'lT ^'6 °th ’’T a'-' ’ 

arc entirely analogous ° A s and B’s situations 

tion or desire 'nwu^'the mchnMion 

action thus prompted is fvinHe. ? towards the good of another, 
tha agent acts benenccntly only becl^ "'“‘■''ation For 

Inclmation to promote the other^good 

seneral conceptlons^ofLoriny ardVh"°*‘°"' 'u certain 

oralny and the moral po.nt of view • Morality 
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is first and foremost an enterprise of reason and rationality. Morality 
must apply to all (rational) beings, and does so because and insofar as 
they are rational. 

The moral point of view involves impartiality regarding the interests 
of all, including oneself. It involves abstracting from one’s own interests 
and one’s particular attachments to others. To be moral is to respect 
others as having equal value to oneself, and as having an equal right to 
pursue their own interests. One acts contrary to morality in preferring 
one’s own interests, or the interests of those whom one likes and is 
connected to, simply because they are one’s own, or one’s friends’, 
interests. Moral principles must be universal, or universalizable. They 
must be valid for all and compelling to any rational moral agent. 

Morality has primarily to do with obligation, with action we are 
morally bound to perform. That which cannot be made an object of 
obligation, such as emotions or feelings, can have only peripheral moral 
significance, entirely derivative from its connection to obligation. 

The moral motive ~ that is, a motive which is to have moral value ~ 
must have a certain strength and must be reliable. It must be capable of 
standing up to contrary inclinations, and must not be dependent on our 
changing moods. Morality must involve selficontrol. The moral motive 
must be capable of leading us consistently to morally right acts. It must 
be available whenever it is called upon. 

The moral motive must be a non*cgolstic one. It cannot depend on 
our own particular interests, desires, emotions or attachments. The 
morally motivated action must be prompted by the actual moral con- 
siderations of the situation, not by particular and fortuitous aspects of 
the agent. 

Taken together, the Kantian view of feelings and emotions and its 
View of morality constitute a powerful and influential tradition of 
thought, which would deny a substantial role to sympathy, compassion, 
and concern in morality and moral motivation. It is important to see 
that these lines of thought do not spring solely from explicit philo- 
sophical thought. Rather, they have roots also in our own moral culture. 
The Kantian view has obvious affinities with a definite Protestant 
tradition of morality — the emphasis on subjection to duty, on control 
of feelings and inclinations, on strength of will in resisting impulses and 
inclinations from one’s selfish lower nature, on conscientious action on 
principle, rather than emotional spontaneity. Tliat tradition has deeply 
afTcctcd the moral thinking and experience of Anglo-Americans. Thus 
part of the usefulness of focusing on the Kantian view is that one is 
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thereby dealing with many of our own moral views, intuitions, and 
ways m which we experience and assess ourselves and others morally 


A brief outline of the argument of the book is as follows In chapter 11 
1 consider the Kantian claim that feelings and emotions are capricious, 
changeable, transitory, and weak, and are therefore unreliable as moral 
motives Clearly distinguishing altruistic emotions from some other 
psychological phenomena shows these views to be unfounded Altruistic 
emotions are not hke changeable moods, such as good spirits and 
exuberance, which might on occasion lead to acts of beneficence 
Acting from altruistic emotion is not characteristically acting ‘on 
impulse or ‘impulsively’, nor is it acting ‘on inclination’ or doing what 
one IS in the mood’ to do Altruistic emotions must be distinguished 
trom some other regarding sentiments (such as well wishing), which 
involve weaker dispositions to act beneficently and which aim at less 
M^i leant aspects of a person’s good than do altruistic emotions 
ga lye states or moods such as depression or sadness can weaken 

exCuhThem 

and^affectmVX'^^^^ ''' such as liking 

whereaq tliP i Bounded m the weal and woe of others, 

charactenstic^ ^ personal (but not necessarily moral) 

L " Altruisnc emotions 

him, and vice versTmaTal't" '■"'‘ngs towards 

transitoiv and J That altruistic emotions can sometimes be weak, 

ZSn " 

are themselves capable ofthe Fur altniistic emotions 

demands of moral * 'f®ugth and reliability which the Kantian 

reason bas^dZilrnr^^^^^^^^ “ PP=«»on 

distorting mnuences as are dt^Kt'” 

compare the ideal potential niv. if It is misleading to 

mediocre specimens of the altruSfc\rotmri^^^ motivations with 

;■> > Seton ^ P^^P*" 

case of fnendship to argue that impartiality 
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constitutes only one among other moral principles, perspectives, and 
virtues. 

The Kantian view objects to our being beneficent towards friends on 
the grounds that in doing so we distribute our beneficence according to 
personal interest and attacliment rather than need or desert. Against 
this objection I argue that impartiality as a moral stance and principle is 
appropriate only in certain circumstances, which do not generally 
include those of friendship. 

Thus it is morally appropriate for us to favor our friends with our 
beneficence, simply because they are our friends (and outside of any 
moral obligation to do so); and this is not to be explained through 
appeal to some higher*order principle of impartiality. The good we do 
for our friends cannot be expressed within Kantian categories. 

In chapter IV I develop the view that it is not only morally appro- 
priate but morally good to care for one's friend and to have the disposi- 
tion to act beneficently towards him. Friendships of a high degree of 
moral excellence involve a deep caring and strong identification with 
the good of the friend. But friendships can exist at different levels of 
moral value, of caring and commitment. Caring for a close friend is not 
a form of extended self-interest but (in healthy relationships) involves 
an appreciation of the other in his separateness from oneself. Friend- 
ship and other special relationships are morally good insofar as they 
involve concern for the other for his own sake, even if such concern 
would not exist towards the other in the absence of the relationship. 

In chapters III and IV generally I argue that friendship has significant 
moral dimensions; yet its human importance is far from exhausted by 
its moral significance. 

In chapters V, VI, and VII I elaborate a positive view of the moral 
worth of altruistic emotions, counlerposing it to the Kantian view and 
defending it against Kantian objections. 

In Chapter V I argue that action motivated by altruistic emotions is 
morally good because it involves 'direct altruism' — a direct concern for 
and responsiveness to the weal and woe of others. This view contrasts 
with the Kantian view, according to which moral action must be 
grounded in universal principles morally binding on the agent; the latter 
view, I argue, cannot encompass more than a small range of morally 
good beneficent action. A weaker version of the Kantian view would 
require only that we test our proposed actions for moral permissibility, 
as determined by a universalization test. Though this view would 
encompass beneficent action excluded by the stronger view, it cannot 
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provide a full explanation of why such action is morally good, and so 
would have to allow for non Kantian forms of moral value (such as that 
put forth in the account of direct altruism) 

Altruistic emotions not grounded in universal moral principles do 
not typically lead us to action which conflicts with moral demands, nor 
does such action typically involve incon^stency (But inconsistency is, 
in any case, only one sort of moral defect among others, and is not 
undermining of moral value in a person’s behavior ) Nor does altruism 
not grounded in universal principle typically lead to undeserved 
beneficence 


Action grounded m altruistic emotion is no less directly altruistic 
than action grounded in purely rational altruistic motivation, nor does 
the emotional element render such action in any way egoistic Action 
from altruistic emotion may m a sense be said to be done ‘for a reason,’ 
but the notion of ‘reason’ here must be understood much less 
rationahstically than is customary 

In chapter VI I discuss the role of perception of others’ weal and 
woe as a actor m beneficent action The compassionate or sympathetic 
mora agent differs from the Kantian moral agent not only in the nature 
beneficence but in the greater likelihood of his percep- 
vi appropriate 

onate vi makes some actions morally appro- 

sense the em ptompt them, so that in a 
or rather the”* action (morally viewed), 

of a unitv ogether (emotions and action) must be seen as part 

perlnr re’sottH '=™v'y a good to the 

conveying that aood °Att™'* ***' emotions ate essential to 

they do no, lead to ac“:r~’ "" """" ‘ 

Sideration of aUmstK emotmM 'motions takes us beyond a con 
value cannot he flnnTa. tA and their full moral 

non Kantian defenders'^^f n taking this into account, as even 

my enterpnse m the book na * ® Kantian criticism of 

feelings cannot be relevant toTm emotions and 

entirely passive with respect to r.., r'*! “““'"'"I of os For we are 
>0 oor control, and lie outsl Z and emotions, they are not 

Agams, thi 1 alr,h 3 , 

attitudes, values, and orientatiom ™*'0"S are integral to our general 
orientations towards others (with regard to their 
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weal and woe) - what I call our 

towards-othets must be seen as part of our mora f ‘ 

an outcome of the will, of deliberate decision and choice. Our aitmi tic 
emotions contain an element of both -activity and ^ 

familiar philosophic understanding of these terms must b 
they ate to express the way that out emotions renect on us "’“'“''y. 

The Kantian view’s emphasis on choice, decision. 
deliberation yield an inadequate view of moral change « 

generally involves engagement with and reorientation of our emotions, 
and, more generally, of our being-towards-olhers. 


111 


The argument builds on what I take to be a widely 

is good to be sympathetic, compassionate, concerne . a 

other human beings, and that to «y of someone 'hat he ^ ‘h«e 

qualities is to say something about him from a mora po 

Lral position io be argued for is simply this '>«■ “1 ‘ 

seen as in conformity with the deliverances o rather that 

consciousness.’ It is not that 1 begin with this judgment. h“"a her that 

my argument is guided by it. My concern 'ha' 

especially contemporary Anglo-American moral p i s p y, ^ 

it difficult to give philosophical form and expression '° 'his aspec^^ 

the ordinary moral consciousness, much less to give it a firm 

'“.riSirri? '•.« - 

Kant to mind. (He called it -moral knowledge of ^ 

reason.’) For. in his Foundations of the Metaphyncs of Mo^^ h^ 

regards himself as beginning with precisely this sor o 

order to articulate its presuppositions, thereby giving i a p 

foundation of which the ordinary person is unaware a'ln ^ 

with Kant. But there are three crucial 

which differ significantly from my own. First is Kan * 

culate the fundamental principle of morality; he assum <f 

is a human enterprise with a unitary nature, for which a sm^e foun^a 

tion’ can be found. Second, related to this, j^.'h^"'" 

moral knowledge of common human reason ] TTnnf’*! starting 

it has no internal tensions or contradictions. This is 

point, namely the experience of obligation, of being u 
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bound to do somethmg simply because it is the morally right thing 
to do 

In contrast to Kant I do not claim that morality is of a unitary 
nature When I argue that it is morally good to have sympathy, com- 
passion, and concern, 1 will not need to be committed to regarding 
these altruistic emotions as the most fundamental moral phenomena, m 
terms of which others must cither be reducible or discarded I will not 
deny that it is also morally good to be rational, just, principled, impar 
tial, conscientious, nor will I claim that the grounds of the moral worth 
of these Kantian virtues is of the same nature as the grounds of moral 


worth of the altruistic virtues What I will want to say is that there are 
irreducibly different and varied types of moral goodness Thus in 
defending the moral significance of the altruistic emotions I will not 
also be attackmg the moral significance of some of the moral qualities 
important to the Kantian view Another way to express the relationship 
between my view and the Kantian view is that much of the Kantian 
view of morality (though not of the emotions) is true — if confined to 
Its proper scope or arena within the moral life I will not be so con- 
cerned to work out this truth, though 1 hope not to deny it 

In rejecting the view that morality is of a unified nature, I am also 
departmg from Kant in not attempting to give anythmg like a founda- 
tion to morality For I do not think there could be such a foundation 
in this I depart also from Schopenhauer (m On the Basis of Morality), 
whose views are otherwise closely akin to my own Schopenhauer is 
ngnt, 1 believe, to see compassion as a morally good motive and to 
hm morabty (pnmarUy Kant’s) But 

A ' ^^5«PPOrtable claim that compassion is the only 
a that It IS the basis of morality as 

eithe r r of >^o^"hty of the sort 

tha either Kant or Schopenhauer puts forth 

be widelv * second assumption, one which seems to 

contradiction On it, without mtemal 

deCaLcrof ftVo ■' "> 'hat all the 

held ones, are entiiel'/^™™*? <>“r most deeply 

logethei wtthin a common system W 

the concept ‘moral’ itself connected with the fact that 

rather bears the heritaee of ^ unitary meaning, but 

Bathers different sorts of me traditions from which it 

sorts of meanmgs * More generally, the assumption of 
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unity seems to me an article of faith, not borne out by experience. Iris 
Murdoch warns against the ‘spurious unity* which she sees as an occupa- 
tional hazard of moral philosophy.^ I mean to preserve the sense that 
when I argue for a morality of sympathy, compassion, and concern, I 
am seeing this as only a part of an overall ‘pluralistic* view of morality. 

To give up the notion that there is one unified perspective which can 
be called the moral point of view is to abandon one of the sources of 
the view that (he distinction between the moral and the non-moral is 
radical, categorical, and firm. And I will not want to make any general 
claims about the distinction between moral considerations, judgments, 
and standpoints and non-moral ones. Nevertheless, I will want to 
maintain one distinction, namely the difference between concern for 
others and concern for self, and will want to see this distinction as 
having moral significance. 

The non-unified nature of the ordinary moral consciousness allows 
an argument for the moral significance of altruistic emotions without 
inflating that significance to cover the whole of morality; nevertheless 
the same lack of unity means that to argue for the moral value of the 
altruistic emotions is inevitably to do more than merely to support a 
deliverance of the ordinary moral consciousness and to give a rationale 
for it, while leaving everything else intact. It must also involve counter- 
ing some other deliverances of the ordinary moral consciousness 
(mostly, ones enshrined within the Kantian view) which are genuinely 
in tension or contradiction with the viewpoint which I am defending. 
In this way my endeavor is in no way morally neutral. 

This leads to the third element of Kant’s endeavor — the starting 
point of the experience of obligation. While such a starting point is not 
in itself strictly incompatible with the morality of altruistic emotions 
which I am articulating, in fact it orients moral inquiry in an entirely 
different direction. I will be concerned to show how the notion of 
obligation makes it difficult, if not impossible, to see one’s way clear 
to understanding the moral significance of sympathy, compassion, 
concern, and friendslup. 


IV 

The notions of ‘altruism’ and ‘altruistic* will play a central role in this 
work, and bear some delineation at the outset. By ‘altruism* I will mean 
a regard for the good of another pei^on for his own sake, or conduct 
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motivated by such a regard This meaning corresponds, I think, to 
customary philosophical use of the term as well as to what Butler 
meant by ‘benevolence ’ But it departs from ordinary use in not carry- 
ing the connotation of self sacrifice or, at least, self neglect Because of 
this usual connotation, ‘altruism* is m many ways an unfortunate term, 
yet it seems the most suitable among the options available But it 
should be remembered that, in my usage, to say that an act is altruistic 
IS only to say that it involves and is motivated by a genuine regard for 
another’s welfare, it is not to say that in performing it the agent ncg 
lects his own mterests and desires (The implications of this point are 
specifically addressed m chapter IV ) 

By calling sympathy, compassion, and concern ‘altruistic* emotions I 
mean to imply that they involve a genuine regard for the good of the 
person who is their object But 1 do not mean, simply by my choice of 
label to rule out the view that all emotions, hence altruistic emotions, 
are in some way fundamentally self regarding, that acting from them is, 
ultimately, acting egoistically 

In contending with the Kantian view, one is dealing with more than 
an explicit set of arguments and positions In addition, and not readily 
distinct from these, are certain concerns, general orientations of 
thought, intellectual tendencies, metaphors, and the like which do not 
necessarily congeal into definite views or positions Ins Murdoch seems 
to be making a similar point when she speaks of the unavoidability of 
metaphor in moral philosophy 


development of consciousness in human beings is inseparably 
1 metaphor Metaphors are not merely 

fund, , rr°'““°"' ““f"' >l>=y itte the 

oast ofil/ *" moral philosophy in particular, has in the 

important linages, claiifymg existing ones and developing new 
concepts w,tho?t ‘"’’’“'“b'' ‘o discuss certain kinds of 
hemse eTt nlV'”. »== 'he concepts are 

me^rho icfl eol ' ‘'1'’'’"“' b= analyzed into non 

pnoncal components without a loss of substance “ 

significance of ^mmth^'c”'’''™ always exclude the moral 

they doatleastlstoc^usftoTrT' f"="dship, but 

I bring to beat against the el ®acause of this, the considerations 

against the elements of the Kantian view wdl not always 
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be detailed arguments or countcr-argrrments. but rather 
perspectives, constructions, and examples. Tlicsc wdl a 1, • ^ 

considerations capable of moving the intellect and of loosening th 
profound grip which tlie Kantian view has on our moral 

nris approach will make substantia! use of certain ^ 

will be described in more detail than is often done in "''>"> P'”'”^' 
On some occasions these will be merely illustrative, hat is wdl be 
merely heuristic devices to help bring out the force of a P°>"‘ 
could nevertheless be readily understood witliOTt ' 

mote often they will have a broader function, ley vvi e 
describe moral situations which Kantianism if ' ^ 

speak of and which its categories are poorly suited to ^ 

will thus serve as points of reference for the development of alternative 


views. 
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II 


ALTRUISTIC EMOTIONS AS 
MORAL MOTIVATION 


This chapter will aim at an account of the altruistic emotions which 
brings out their immunity to some of the Kantian criticisms I will 
begin with some preliminary remarks, noting aspects of the altruistic 
emotions which are important to keep m mind from the outset Some 
of these remarks will be elaborated in later sections, and additional 
aspects will be noted as the full account of altruistic emotions emerges 
in our discussion 


One purpose of this preliminary account is to indicate some of the 
complex structure of the altruistic emotions as psychological pheno- 
mena. Part of the source of negjcct of these emotions in philosophy hes 
in oversimplified views of them 


Altruistic emotions are intentional and take as their objects other 
persons in light of their ‘weal* and, especially, their ‘woe Sympathy, 
compassion, or concern are directed towards others m virtue of their 
rnonlw And so the altruistic emotions have a 

as beint- subject of the emotion must regard the object 

elment, nr', ® A person’s woe involves 

suffennp ^ or seriousness, for example, 

avoidine serious than inconvenience, one cares more about 

pafty ar=t,.Zl' "r” Compa...™, concern, and sym- 

sentiments or att^t* I “"'“"Pth'randfrora other other legardtng 

can as '=vels of woe whtch they 

y inconvenienced by a detour or who misses a 
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good film; but 1 cannot (barring unusual circumstances) feel com- 
passion or concern for him on those grounds alone. Compassion and 

concern take more serious levels of woe as their 0 ject. «mntinn 

The cognitive dimension is not sufficient for “ 
to be present, for someone could believe that another is 
not be roused to compassion or sympathy for him. le s j 
be ‘affected by’ the plight of the other, and so there must also be an 
‘affective’ dimension to altruistic emotions, ccurrenc 
emotions on particular occasions involves some 
tions. But each altruistic emotion does not have one singl 
feeling-state which constitutes its affective dimension or c 
For example, the affective state of mind which is 
is not a single feeling, but comprises elements sue as ff 

this or that aspect of the other’s plight, worrying about 
the other’s condition on him, hoping that no greater harm will belaU 

^Emotion-terms can be used either episodically or 

Someone can have compassion, concern, or sympa ^ about’ 

occasions, fairly well delimited in time. But to e , a 

and ‘to have sympathy for’ do not refer to “e’ 

Usually when we speak of ‘feeling (a certain emotion) 

we are referring to a specific episode involving some ^ ’ 

whereas we use ‘having’ and ‘being’ constructions 7°"^ concern 

We say, ‘I am concerned about X, but I am not feeling that 

at the present moment.’ But this is not always the case, some 

‘feeling compassion for X’ and ‘havmg compassion for X are noi 

really different; and both can be used either episodically 

'' Both episodic and non-episodic uses of altruistic 
involve cognitive and affective elements, as well as the other features 

described below. ^ . u 

Altruistic emotions are more than passive feeling-states which ha 
a person in a state of woe as their object. They involve an active 
motivational (or ‘conative’) aspect as well, relating to the promotio 
of beneficent acts aimed at helping the other person. In general, it 
person A fads to be motivated to help B (who is suffermg), whom he is 
in a position to help at no cost and with minimal inconvenience to him- 
self then A does not have concern, compassion, or sympathy for B. 

It is important to recognize this connection between the altruistic 
emotions and beneficent action, since prominent traditions in moral 
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psychology have pictured emotiorrs purely as states of passively ‘being 
affected by’ something Altruistic emotions arc both affective and 
conative 

Yet m makmg this point some philosophers have overstated and 
misconstrued the conative element For example, Philip Mercer claims 
that concern and sympathy for a suffenng person involve ‘being dis 
posed to do somethmg about’ the person’s condition ^ 

Let us distinguish two types of situations m which compassion, 
concern, or sympathy can occur In the first, the object of our emotion 
IS someone whom we are not m a position to help, such as those remote 
m distance from us (e g , victims of natural disaster, disease, or crime, 
whom we learn about through the media) By ‘not in a position to help’ 

I mean ‘not in a position to help without extraordinary rearrangement 
of priorities, disruption of our lives, or sacrifice ’ The second category 
of situation mcludes those in which we are in a position to help, at 
minimal inconvenience and with no sacrifice There are many situations 
falhng between these two types, m which helping the other would 
require various degrees of cost, inconvenience, or disruption 

While, m the second type of situation, compassion, concern, and 
sympathy do involve being disposed to help, they do not in the first, 
e , where one is not m a position to help, at least, to say that they do 
IS quite misleadmg, for there is no help for one to tender Perhaps in 
avmg syrnpathy, concern, or compassion one is disposed to do some 
tnmg until one becomes convinced that there is nothmg for one to do 
somethmg one could do, regret 
iipi ’ 1^* seems odd to say that one is ‘disposed to 

help when one is convinced that one cannot 

svmmthw* extends an important truth about some situations of 
•'> In doing so it 

and obscutps action oriented nature of these phenomena 

Xort^rd*' rP^'ance of the altru.st.c emotions -nns 
that the value of depends on recognizing 

to motivate acts of benen«na°“™' " '^austed by their capacity 

position to help*and'thi'‘*'° in situations m which one is in a 

far, the good ^ the “ L" ''Sard 

(Intended) beneficent in ^ desire prompts 

rn It Padure to stot ,s?sTg„t:^f " ^ ^ P-t.on to engage 
The motivational aspect oiml f"?' 

istic emotions stems from this desire 
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or regard for the other’s good; yet the desire or regard can exist when 
one has no scope for beneficence. In that case, 
desire would be to bemoan or fee! sorry or sad about the other s pii^t, 
and to wish and hope that those (if there are any) who are in a positi 
to help do so. 


The remainder of this chapter will focus specifically on the 
aspect of altruistic emotions. We will leave aside untU c ap er 
situations in which the altruistic agent is not in a position to e p. 

On the Kantian view altruistic emotions are unreliable as mm^ 
motives, for they are too transitory and changeable, ne ac s ac 
to how one feels - one’s moods, impulses, and ^ 

according to the moral requirements of the situation, ur 
different people differ, independently of how we ough mot 
towards them. And so sympathy, eompassion, and concern c 
counted on to lead to morally right acts. 

On the Kantian view, a moral motive cannot be ''"'^'■^We .n these 
ways. It must always be available to us and guide us consis ^ 
reliably to morally right action. Only a purely rational motive, 
dent of the vagaries of our feelings, can do this. So a moral apnt ou^ 
to look to reason or duty, and not to emotions of any ^ ^ 
him unfailingly to moral action. Therefore, according to t e an la 
moral theory which places sympathy, compassion, and concern m 
central role must be inadequate; only the sense of duty o ac uig 
the sake of what is right or obbgatory — can meet the requiremen s 

moral motivation. . ,. 

In the next five sections I will argue both that the altruistic emotions, 
in their role as motives to beneficence, are incorrectly characterized by 
the Kantian view, and that they arc not unreliable as moral motives. In 
particular I will discuss the relationship between the altruistic emotions 
and other psycholopcal phenomena, such as moods, impulses, mclina- 
tlons, personal feelings, and otlier altruistic sentiments. Tlicse latter 
phenomena do suffer from the moral defect of being “>>le as 
motives of significant beneficent action, and my argument will be that 
it is a failure to distinguish these phenomena from altruistic emotions 
proper wWcli supports tlic Kantian view of the latter as morally 
unreliable. 


IS 
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Let us first consider certain moods which may lead to beneficent action 
As part of a happy, joyful, and exuberant mood, I may be feeling very 
expansive and generous, and may therefore be more inclined than 
normally would to give, c g , money or possessions, to people aroun 
me But such a mood might well pass, causing my generous feelings an 
inclinations to disappear 

Moods of exuberance, or joyfulness, or general warm feelings towards 
other people are certamly capncious transitory, and changeable 1 
beneficence had to depend on them it would rest on a very precarious 
basis 

Such moods are significantly different from altruistic emotions 
They may be sources of such impulses as would prompt us to lend 
someone money, buy drmks for others, etc But tliey miglit just as 
readily fad to prompt any beneficent act whatever I may be excited 
and exuberant yet (except perhaps for a general cheerfulness) fad to do 
anything of benefit to anyone 

Altruistic feelmgs and emotions involve an internal connection witli 
the good of the particular other person who is their object They involve 
an appreciation of another person’s situation regarding his weal and 
woe The acts of beneficence prompted by altruistic emotion grow out 
of this appreciation By contrast, the moods in question do not involve 
such an appreciation of the other’s situation Such moods do not take 
as their objects other persons in light of their weal and woe, as altruistic 
emotions do In fact it seems misleading to say that they take ‘objects’ 
at all rather they involve a kind of tone or coloring of the way in which 
we experience the world when we are m such moods 

inerefore that acts of beneficence can flow from such moods as 
exci ement high spirits exuberance, and expansiveness is no indication 
compassion, or sympathy for the person who is th® 
bv ucpif ^ icence Hence the capriciousness of the moods is not 

Next rnn capriciousncss of altruistic emotions 

like tmniiUffr ^ sympathy, compassion, and concern are 

cannot he rmf ^ hence unreliable as moral motives since impulses 

prompt mann" ^ are liable to 

whether actmTcfn’^h considering 

or on an impulse ^ ^molion is acting impulsively, on impulse. 

What IS It to act impulsively-^ At the least it involves acting 
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spontaneously and without deliberation, ^ven in to sense 
action motivated by sympathy or concern - jL 

emotions can impel me to '‘eliberate deUberate 

need, and the action eventuating from thi p > altruistic 

and not spontaneous, will nevertheless be motivated by altruistic 

"sS much action from altruistic emotion 

and undeUberate. Suppose that 1 am waitmg m ^ . ^g)„„d 

supermarket with a cart full of groceries. 1 notice that he man ^ 
me has only about ei^t items and, without givmg to matter any 

further thought, offer to let him in front of me in e 

Is this act impulsive, or done on impul . „ , . „jp of his 

locutions seem to imply that to agent has an msuffioent g asp ot 

situation and of his act. ™s condition goes beyotommelyam^^^^^ 

spontaneously and without deliberation, or w goj ^eU 

grasp of a station and, on to re C 

without having to deliberate about it. The rnis > acting 

an over-intellectualized picture of m°ml action, is m tonk to act J 
impulsively and acting with deliberation c neither 

diqunction. Much sympathetic or concerned ac 

Tw7is not to deny that sympathetic or 00 ™?=^°““ [^6^ two 
also be genuinely impulsive. I can plunge mto a q under- 

acquaintances, intending to help out, yet because re 
Stand what is going on I cause more harm than g - typically 

from altruistic emotion can be impulsive does not me 

nis— S'™ 

impulsively, in the sense delineated here. The orm action 

to carry, along with the notion of spontaneous and b ^ 
some taplicatlon of a suddenness or an '-"“‘ic.pa ted ^ality but no 
the implication of inadequate grasp of one’s myr^uef toudi, 
former avoids tlic particular moral deficiency o impulse s 

again, not all sympathetic action is done on a ^7P=r, ‘ ‘Tc 3 to suffer 
So action motivated by altniistic emotion does .^‘“5 
the deficiencies, as moral motivation, that impulsive ^'moods is 

Another way in wliich aliniislic emotions arc assimilated to moods 1 
conceiving tlie aeling out of alimistic feelings as 
uWeh one is ’in the mood’ to do (or. what seems almost ' 
uhal one ’feels like doing’), -niis plienomenon seems also to eorrespon 
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to what we mean by ‘acting according to one’s inclinations , in at le^t 
one sense of that protean term ‘inclination’ This usage of mood see 
distmct from what has been discussed above Still, moods m this sens 
are evidently capricious, and if acting from altruistic emotions enta s 
being m the mood to do something, it would follow that altruis ic 
emotions ate capricious and hence unreliable as motives to beneficence 
But this view of altruistic emotions is incorrect I am by no means 
in the mood to do everything which 1 do out of sympathy, compassion, 
or concern Out of concern for a friend I might spend an evening 
helping him to sort out a difficult situation, when this is not at all what 
I am in the mood to do I might really be m the mood to stay home an 
watch television Quite often the acts naturally prompted by an altruistic 
feeling will involve us domg what we are not in the mood to do, and 
not doing what we are m the mood to do (This is not to deny that 
sometimes we are m the mood to do that which we do out of altruistic 
emotion) That m having an altruistic feeling I desire the other’s good 
does not by any means entail that I am necessarily in the mood to do, 
or that 1 feel Idee domg, what wUl bnng about that good In this path 
cular sense of mood, in acting out of altruistic feeling 1 can act contrary 
to my mood So not all altruism comes from altruistic moods Hence 
we do not have here an argument for the capriciousness of altruistic 
feelings 

This pomt comprises part of a response to the Kantian view that in 
acting from emotion one acts egoistically, hence without moral value in 
one s action For what I have argued here is that m acting from altruistic 
emotion one is not actmg egoistically m the particular sense of doing 
what one feels like domg or is in the mood to do In fact in acting from 
altruistic emotion one can act contrary to one’s moods One can even 
act self sacnficingly in actmg from altruistic emotion (The issue of 
egoism will be discussed further m chapter IV, pp 75-7 and 83 ) 


impulses°bic1m'^'I^* altruistic sentiments which, while r 

>hc good oUnoftcr “■' involve a desire 

dilTcr In the strength of ih' “'I™'®*'' '* 

xivngth of iht, desire Some altru.stic sentiments rnvolr 
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stronger desire for the oUicr's good than do others and therefore 
involve a stronger disposition to help tlic otlier person (w ten e agen 


is in a position to do so). ,, 

‘Well-wishing’ is an altruistic sentiment. One wishes the other w U . 
pleased at his pleasure and happiness, docs not want things to go a y 
for the other person. Well-wishing involves a genuine regard for the 

other’s good, yet this sentiment does not imply a strong esire or e 

other’s good. If tire otlier were suffering, well-wishing would not imply 
a substantial \vilUngness to help out if doing so wou t e some 


trouble or inconvenience. r on,-.* 

In contrast, compassion and concern do prompt acts o ene ic 
which take time, trouble, and effort, and involve inconvenience and 
perhaps sacrifice on my part. If 1 perceive that someone is in 
or danger, compassion or concern for this person can lea^ me o go 
of my way, to sacrifice some of my own desires to help hirn ou . 

Of course the altruistic emotions themselves vary on t e imens 
of the strength of desire for the other’s good. I can have we er or 
stronger concern for different people, implying a lesser or greater esir 
for their good, and willingness to act so as to foster il* ^ 

threshold of the strength of this desire below which an emotion caniio 
go and still be compassion, concern, sympathy. For example, av g 
compassion for someone implies a greater strength of regar or 
weal than feeling sorry for or being mildly upset about someo 
plight; yet the latter sentiments do involve a genuine regard or ano 


weal and are thus altruistic. . . 

The strength of desire present in an altruistic attitude or emo lo 
related to the issue of reliabdily as motivation to beneficence in is 
way: the weaker the desire, the less the disposition to engage in berie i- 
cent action - that is, the less likelihood there is of beneficent actioti 
(e.g., because the less the cost, sacrifice, and inconvenience to 
One is willing to countenance in order to help the other), ence, 
weaker the desire, the less reliable as a moral motive. 

So the altruistic emotions are mote reliable than altruistic sentimen 
which involve a weaker degree of desire for the good of the o er. 
the stronger the sympathy, compassion, or concern, the stronger 
desire, hence the greater the reliability. 

This difference among altruistic sentiments is connecte wi 
distinction noted earlier between different levels of importance 
centrality within a person’s weal or woe (p. 12). Though the saine 
altruistic emotion can take different levels of woe as its ocus, in 
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general compassion, concern, and sympathy take more central aspects 
of woe as their focus than do some other altruistic sentiments, such as 
well wishing, feeling mildly sorry for, etc Often it is because one is 
helping to reheve a strong negative condition of the other that one is 
more willing to put oneself out to help than one would if the ot er 
were in only a mildly negative condition 

The foregoing account and arguments have largely emphasized those 
features shared by the altruistic emotions, for the argument of the 
book concerns what is common to the altruistic emotions and to the 
altruistic virtues associated with them It is worth pomting out, there- 
fore, that mterestmg and morally signiHcant differences exist among 
these altruistic phenomena, which can not be explored withui the 
confines of my argument For example, while compassion involves the 
apprehension of someone as m pain or suffermg, generosity does not 
One helps an injured person out of compassion or concern, but not out 


of generosity It is perhaps generous, but not compassionate, to give a 
gift to someone to whom one stands under no obligation Generosity 
necessarily involves giving up something which is a good to oneself, 
while acting from concern, kindness, or sympathy does not An act of 
concern, but not of generosity, can conform to (thou^ not be moti 
vated by) one’s duties or obligations Some altruism involves a sub- 
ordination of one’s own interests to those of another, some does not 
These remarks mdicate some of the important distinctions among 
compassion, benevolence, generosity, kindness sympathy, thought 
fulness, chanty, love — all of which share the feature of ‘altruism’ An 
Important task for moral philosophy is to explore these differences 
Yet the dominant tendencies in moral philosophy and especially 
Kantianism have directed us away from this general moral territory 


fppiiro concerned to distinguish between altruistic 

^®®**"^* "loods, and impulses, m order to get 
tcUabilitv nature of altruistic emotions relevant to then 

worth considering this issue of reliability it n 

Tmolr ' on our altruistic 

states of Snd - s*h csttain negative moods oi 

dness, depression, sorrow, ‘bad mood’ — or 
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our altruistic emotiorts and feelings. • j 

My general claim is that though negative moods and states of mind 
can have an effect on our altruistic feelings, they do not typica y 
extinguish existing ones nor necessarily prevent potential ones, t us 
consider an example: I have a friend, Jean, whom I know we an o 
whom I am devoted. Lately she has been behaving in a strange and fso 
it seems to me) somewhat self-destructive manner. I am concerne 
about her. I try to keep in touch with her, to see how she is omg, an 
to help her when I can. 

Then suppose that a sour mood overtakes me, or t at ecom 
depressed about something. This negative state would not necessaruy 
undermine my concern for Jean. It might not at all keep me 
worried about Jean’s state, or being affected by the things w ic a 
does which are the grounds of my concern for her. My own 
might affect my direct inclination to help her out, thou^ it wou no 
necessarily do so. In fact it might even strengthen it, giving me fas se 
it) an opportunity to ‘get out of myself and thus to snap out of my 
own bad mood. But even if it did affect my direct inclination to help, it 
would not necessarily affect the concern itself, wth its attendan 
willingness to help. That is, I might be absolutely willing -- ° 

my concern for Jean - to help her, though my own psychological state 
prevents me from being in the mood to do so. 

The same argument could be made for sympathy or compassion, 
sympathy or compassion well grounded in an understanding o some 
one’s situation — whether a friend or not — is not necessarily un er- 
mined or even substantially affected by negative moods such as sadness, 


depression, sourness. , ^ „ 

One source of the view that there is a direct general connect! 
between ‘negative states or moods’ and altruistic feelings mi^t e 
conception that negative states always involve a self-absorption which 
does not leave any room for attenUon to others. But this is not typically 
the case, except pethaps for very extreme depression, grief, or sorrow 
Mild depressions, bad moods, or sadness do not prevent us from being 
attentive and responsive to others in sympathetic 

This argument relates to a well-known passage in Kant s 
of the Metaphysics of Morals in which he portrays a P"''”’ 
sympathy for otliers is extinguislied by a personal sorrow, and who out 
of a sen« of duty, helps tliose for whom he is unable ^ 

personal sorrow, unless it were very extreme, would ^ 
extlnguisli my sympathy for persons whom 1 regard as being in bad 
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straits and for whom I have felt sympathy Thus if I performed a 
beneficent act m such a situation I might do so out of sympathy This is 
not to say that the act could not also be performed out of duty, as 
Kant envisages, nor is it to deny the possibility that one’s sorrow could 
extinguish one’s sympathy It is only to deny that this happens neces 
sarily Some of the plausibility of Kant’s view of duty as the sole 
worthy moral motive comes from failmg to see that our altruistic 
feelings and emotions can survive our negative moods and states, and 
can motivate us to act counter to our mood of the moment 

Thus the capnciousness of negative moods, the fact that they come 
and go regardless of moral considerations, does not carry over to 
altruistic feelmgs, for altruistic feelings, though to some extent affected 
by moods are not controlled by them 

th negative moods on altruistic emotions might be 

thought to fall less on already existing ones than on the likelihood of 
our ciOTing to feel sympathy or compassion when we are in such moods 
mi^t naturally be more likely to sympathize with someone else’s 
dTpr«led* * ^ troubled and 

Of but It must be 

on our ^ Seneral statement of the effect of our moods 

ate often or rhrn “U. persons of low self esteem or who 

about others ^ rfepressed can still be quite kind or concerned 

emotion!"’ r ® help others, genumely 

little value'^on one™'" “’’out others In fact, to place 

about the good of oth^s Eenuinely 
women insofar as thev " ^ 'haracter structure often found m 
important than men’ Thlu^°'’‘'h 

unhealthy in many wavs ’n''', v 'character structure is quite 

vent genuine sympathy 'Lomun “"^“’‘hmess does not necessarily pre 

or concern by the phght of otl, * *° sympathy, compassion, 

extent by negative moo! >■ But Z .ffe ’T 

emotions ate capricious nr „ '“'at does not show that altruistic 
they can also withstand nl, ^ 'tally unreliable as moral motives, for 

feelings does not m anv negative moods and altruistic 

Kantian view, for raUonalirtt^ Provide unequivocal support for the 
duty, are susceptible to ik,. ^ *^otian motives, such as a sense of 
the same effects That is. as a psychological 
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fad, the likcliliood of our acting according to 

by our negative moods. Sorrow orgrouchincssmi^i ca 

fad to act in accordance with what he knew to be h- du^ 0;;= 

further back, such moods miglit affect tlic like! too 

thinking, or thinking seriousiy, about what his sense ^ 

to do in the situation. His sorrow may blind h.m to the moral dunens.on 

of the situation in the first place. 


VI 

Let us next consider altruistic “‘I P^rt^rfLungs" Itog, 

‘personal feelings’ 1 refer primarily to sexually). These 

and being drawn or attracted to (personaUy rather than sexual^ 

are feelings directed towards others which can exi 
outside the context of friendship or a simi ar j within the 

chapters 111 and IV, personal feelings ^hlJIrttside 

context of friendship. In the present chapter I will disc 

of that context. feelinas like moods and 

From a Kantian perspective ^rsonal „ ® .’ foj others can 
impulses, are capricious. For our likmgs an a ^ jj jjojs 

be subject to aU sorts of vagariesandpers^ 

for example, refers to ‘instinctive affecU feelinES are not 

motive.’^^ Beneficent acts motivated by perso . 
typically grounded in moral considerations, or consi 

'■'^Pt^tal feelings are subiecttoanadditionalmoi^defe^^ 

We often help people we like, rather than P-P'=^^'“ "i 3 m dis- 
out help. ‘Suppose that I want to relieve a describing 

r^ti™ r°o" y and oT^oral modvation, its impartial 

''r;"-altruistic feeling and personal arej^yres^rf posUi^^ 

feelmgs for others which can lead to ^ altruistic 

does not draw the distinction _ C fading tlian personal 

feelings are in important ways a different type of teeling u 

'“'Sistie feelings are direc.ed towards other people in light of or in 
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regard to their weal and woe, whereas personal feelings are directed 
towards others in light of their personal features Tliese features may be 
personal qualities, such as sense of humor, vitality, integrity. Or tliey 
may be aspects of the person which stand in some special relationship 
to myself, e g , mterests which we share (politics, movies, popular 
music), or experiences we have shared (growing up in the same neigh* 
borhood, attenduig the same college) It is in virtue of such features 
that I have affection for someone, or like him, or am drawn to him, 
but not that I have sympathy, compassion, or concern for him 

I am not always able to say or even know what about a person is the 
source of my likmg of him I might say ‘It is a certam quality he has - 
can t put my finger on it ’ Or I may even like him without having the 
notion that there is some feature which is the source of my liking, even 
a feature which I am not able to name or to explain But even in these 
cases It would stdl be in virtue of certam personal features or qualities 
of the person that I liked him 


A person s personal qualities can play a part m activatmg my sym- 
pathy or concern For example, Frank's mfectious good humor can 
sympathy or concern for him, when his 
vutae nrr'”" “ ‘5 Still directed to Frank not in 

wtue of his personal quality of good humor but m virtue of hrs weal 


that"altmiM,o*!.,r°t'*'' '""1’’’““ this categorical difference, 

That IS an Personal feelmgs have different objects 

oi^s wea !! r ' a person m hght- 

woe) whereL^°^ in light of his-situation as it-bears-on-his weal-or- 

whole person who is the ^ \ 

Personal feehngs are direc-ti'rt feelmgs, as I am derimng them 

but to the whole ner^n i v!*”* person’s qualities themselves, 

certam quality m someone h„t inn readily iraagme likmg a 

because of his manv tithe nevertheless dislikmg the person overall, 

' 

personal feelmgs is'that'thl?’™”* distmction between altruistic and 
' need not 1*^ IThav^aree I “T “"^'PendenUy of one another 
Pathize or for whom I feel ^“nicone with whom I syro 

dislike him and yet feel compassion I may actually 

yet feel sympathy for him, msofar as he is having a 
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rough time, or is suffering. Conversely 1 

affection for someone without being sympat le ic 

situation, e.g.. one in which he feels that -"y “ taVfo 

may feel that in tlris situation he is not a"' 

example he has behaved badly and is on y ge i „ Un, 

This does not mean that 1 do not like h.m or f el affeebon for turn. 

Thus there can be affection (or Uking) " “ 

passion, and aiso sympatlry or compassion m lou ... g^jotions 
A second point, regarding the H o 

from personal feelings, is that many of the natural eontex for much 

our concern, compassion, and 'y^P^^y^is? Envision a person doing 
liking or disliking the other person do not arise, bnvi ^ 
volunteer work for a local tenants' oegamzation m his co— ty. U 
us say that he investigates complaints of comS 

situations. It would be natural that feelings o sy works on 

and concern towards the different ten^ants w o dislikes the 

would often be aroused. But the issue of '"'’f er he ikes or^disl&es 

particular people might fg^ particular affection. He 

even most of the people he sees he does no P , jgsijg to get to 
is not personally drawn to them. He ^ ^ t find them 

know them better, or to spend time with them. He does 
particularly pleasant or appealing as persons. 

Nor, we can also imagine, does he ^^"reDeUed or put off by 
unattractive. Though not drawn to them e 's feelings towards the 
them either. In this way we can say that pe What is 

people in the community are " rlu" iTh -al or 

saUent for him is not the people s pers whether their 

woe. particularly in regard to their housing sufficient heat, 

stairways are in good repair, whether ey ar people’s 

etc.), which is the focus of his work, is 

situation which arouses his altruistic ft 8 personal feelings being 
can emotionally respond to the people altniistic emotions 

involved. Thus in many contexts people who mouses 

in us will not necessarily arouse personal S portrayed 

feelings would probably not be kept as housing worker to be 

here. It would be more natural for the ^“using 

personally drawn to some of the people, w i e i surely, one 

An objection can be brought to die arpment , 

might feel, at least some personal feeling is y f or very 

person for whom one is feeling sympathy - some krnd ot Wong, 
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mild affection It would hardly be humanly typical to feci entirely 
personally indifferent to or uninterested in the people Altruistic 
feeling and personal feeling would not be as separate as I have claimed, 
for contexts m which altruistic feelings are aroused will also arouse 
some form of personal feelings 

There is a kmd of ambiguity m the terms ‘personally indifferent’ and 
dismterested’ as they are used here In one sense, to have sympatliy, 


compassion, concern, or care for someone is already not to be personally 
mdifferent and dismterested One cares about their welfare, about how 
they are domg. Even if it is primarily housing which our man is dealing 
wth, I have not imagined him as being concerned only about the 
housmg dimension’ of the people’s lives Rather, he is concerned about 
e people themselves as whole people He is mterested m their general 
we M woe, even if it is only a specific area of it to which his work 
^d his mam attention is directed In this sense he is certainly not 
dismterested m orpersonaUy mdifferent to the people 

‘personal interest’ - essentially connected with the 
~ correlative to altruistic emotion, it does 

feelmp* fft manner above, unply any substantive personal 

S ‘h'-' P'«ence, wantmg to get to 

iSnT .„d g?. “f ‘h'”- ‘>^“’6 ><> 

feelmas of ° people naturally gives rise to 

Tost eveVone f“'I^ ■" «h.oh our man kkes 

diskke) must be a different^' feels sympathy (and whom he does not 
or especially likes onlv a 

and feels sympathy “mong the people whom he works to help 

of like which IS vprom"atl°tothe‘'‘™'"r*’i,’* “ 

feelings It is clearlv th capriciousness of personal 

thu regard (see p 2 ^ '' 

subsidiary toorsuDcrvent».\ 'weaker sense is essentially 

of them, rather than bemp ®moUon It arises because 

Hence it cannot be pe™“d 

be a source of the cannom,. ^ ^ which are claimed to 

beneficence to which it lead-: ^hruistic emotion and the 

this stronger sense of liking and affectm ‘personal feelings’ to 

sec that arguments ^or it,B ^™rn altruistic emotions we can 

capr ciousness or partiabty of personal 
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feeUngs whether valid or not, will not apply ipto facto to altruistic 
LLS’ Part of the tendency to see altruistic feelings as 
ortfter^e moraHy suspect, stems from ^ ^ 

altmistic feelings to personal feelings, or to fad to distinguish clearly 

ArasScrof the difference between altruistic feelings and personal 
feemgr^ Lf dlistic feelings are grounded m -oral “ns^c— 
in a way in which personal feelings f oH ^n 

their object another person m light of (and or altmistic 

good. The good of others is a moral consideration, “X“f“rce rf 
feelings are grounded in moral considerations. The -oral * g 
altmistic feriings, then. Ues not only in then P'°" aX at a 
good acts, in particular the acts of beneficence, 
deeper level, in the fact that their objects are the ^ood of o*cr pe^m 
Ls altmistic emotions and feelings have a Xi^^^^inTare 
cance which personal feelings lack. In qualities of the other 

of the person to whom the feeling is directed. Grounding 

But the fact that personal » f "tfor 

is not a moral defect in personal feelmgs, nor is it g , ^ or 
suspicion. It only seems to ^o if one has thej^ew 
actions, ought to have moral groundmg. B inaoDropriate 

die morality of personal feelings and a>-"u iTpeTfor 
one. There is noUiing moraUy unacceptable a^a- ® ^ ^ving 
qualities which have nothing to ‘*° ,"'** eood. This point 

feelings towards them which arc not directe a ^ motive 

is separate from the defense against the view that 
personal feelings arc capricious and unreliable. 


VII 

Failure to dUtinguisli_ clearly 

can be seen in Kant s discussion of lo . ,. thoucli it is a 

undeveloped. 1 will discuss only one strain m — j..’ ‘practical’ 

major one. Kant distinguishes two kinds of meani inclination, 

and ’pathological.’ or lo« from duty (or wdl). and lo« from mclinali 
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Practical love is the doing of beneficent acts (from tlic motive of duty 
or on principle Love as inclination is a feeling for otliers which 
leads to beneficent acts Kant seems to envisage these two kmds of 
love as exhaustive of altruistic motivation generally Given this 
dichotomy, the altruistic feelmgs will tend to be regarded as love from 
inclmation Yet Kant tends to regard such love as a direct affection for 
another person 

On the one hand ‘love' refers to a kind of motivation to beneficent 
action, a motivation which is a feeling. On the other hand, love as a 
feeling is also thought of as an affection for another person Thus we 
are encouraged to see Kant’s view of altruistic feelings m one of two 
ways. Either he is picturing all feelmgs which prompt beneficent acts 
^d fl fortiori altruistic feelings, on the model of affection and liking 
(personal feebngs), or he is simply Icavmg altruistic feelmgs out of 
consideration altogether, excludmg them from his definitions of either 
pa 0 ogical or practical love On either interpretation, that personal 
teelmgs are servmg as a model for love gets m the way of a clear focus 
on altiumic feelings as distinct from persona) feelings 

nersZt ‘■“'“S' “= “ >' •'« 

more iiteiJ altruistic emotions We are in general 

likelv to sympathy or concern for (and hence are more 

have neutral o * whom we like than those towards whom we 

treT no iTf ‘'r ^^^ue m chapter III that 

moral stricture rl 

etc ) ate violated There 1 wrS'up'tt.e'‘”""'r 

prefee‘n«T;tr“ f r*"®' thre^denfftet It personal 
to a more deserving tip* ° our beneficence a less deserving 

favor the latter But when justice might seem to demand that we 

to the KanUan view A®?'® which this admission lends 

sense of duty or nchinp whether we act from a 

Our personal affectmn for alfected by personal feelmgs 

is more deserving than v convince ourselves that X 

us simply to overlook rhp^,i reverse is the case) Or it can lead 

that the question of moral ^®®‘”res of the situation altogether, so 
ourselves that we are 8®ts raised We can convmce 

of our fnend) to a P«™ttcd to make an exception (m favor 

because of our feeling for a f this particular case Or, 

mgly act counter to what mi ^ *oular person, we can simply and know 
our sense of duty prescribes 
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A. I—.. »» »' ‘"J “ 

of our moods and our personal feelings. 


VIII 

The previous sections have purported to show that synrpa^y compas- 

Sion, and concern are not subjeet to the same 

Other phenomena, from which they are gener ^ ^ j^gjpful 

tinguisLd. They are not impulses nor inclmahons 

acts for their object. They are different •""^ficently 

can remain focused on their objects, uig u absence 

towards them, despite changes in mood and impulse, and m the 

of inclinations to perform beneficent aets. mmoonent (a 

Altruistic emotions involve a stronger '^ic senfr 

stronger desire for the other’s good) than do 
ments; hence they are capable of leatog “ 
inclinations and interests, for the sake of t e 0 er , ^at 

Altmistic emoUons involve a foeus on the other s good in a way m 

personal feelings do not. And so they can “Tsonal 

regarding whom one has negaUve personal feelings, 

''to^;h 1 :!'gumentsoftheprevioustwosecUonsshow^^^^^^^^^^ 

emotions are reliable as moUves to beneficence. 

must focus more closely on the notion of rehabdi y toe tmd on to 

concern which the Kantian has to exclude mcen 1 

able. Our concern is that to motive in 

actually lead to moraUy right action. There is a strain of tou^t iw 

Kant’s writings which implies that "lly 

law leads only accidentally to morally ri^ ac . explicitly 

has self-regarding motives in mind when he says this, he explici y 

includes altmistic emotions and feelings as we . . between an 

Such a view appears to deny any essential h its 

altmistic emotion and the relief of to woe 0 P obiects and 
object. But if we acknowledge that these emo ons^ woe.’thcn 

that their objects arc other people in regard 
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It cannot be said that the actions motivated by such emotions lead only 
accidentally to morally good action, i e , action aimed at promoting the 
other’s good It is true that in particular cases acting from sympathy or 
compassion will not lead to the promotion of beneficence But this 
does not mean that the connection between the sympatliy (as a motive) 
and the beneficence is merely an accidental or contingent one 

If It is acknowledged that beneficent action is, ceteris panbus, 
morally good, then a motive which naturally leads to it (i e , a person 
actmg from it aims at beneficence) is not, on the criterion in question, 
unreliable as a moral motive 


A second aspect of unreliability has been addressed in these sections, 
not whether if someone acts on altruistic emotion he aims at something 
morally good, but whether if the motive is present to an agent he can 
be counted on to act from it Here the Kantian view implies that 
ecause of the transience, capnciousness, and weakness of emotions in 
general (and of altruistic emotions m particular), the presence of the 
motive is not reUably foUowed by the agent actmg in accord with it 
Agamst this I have argued that altruistic emotions are m fact reliable. 

Significantly less reliable than the sense of duty 
afA essentially transient, weak and capricious, but rather 

us to alf ° changes m mood and impulse, and can motivate 

us to act contrary to our mebnauons and interesu 


acceptable conditions which the Kantian view places on an 

r b^ar relationship between these and 

the moJ'al the Kantian view that 

any time, this In turn d ^ available to any moral agent at 

being a moral ner^o from the notion that acting morally or 

This^^Sty^rbrrv' 

(‘summonabihty’^ « that^w components The first 

up the mouve before our mmcTTK capable of summoning 

the motive is present to n,. T*® second (‘efficaciousness’) is that if 

then we arc always canabll accord with it, 

capable of withstandmg anv cLi™ 

Let us consider ^ inclination 

our sense of duty is caoabU Kantian thought here is that 

ty is capable of withstanding any contra^ inclination. 
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for wc can do what we know unconditionally that we ought. No matter 
how templed we arc to act wrongly wc arc always in fact capable of 
acting morally, whereas this is not so for any emotionally based 
motivation. Sympatliy or concern which wc feel for someone cannot 
(as a motivating force) necessarily witfistand a strong desire for some- 
thing incompatible with what sympathy or concern would lead us to 
do. 

This Kantian view seems overstated in botli directions. First, it is at 
least doubtful tliat we are actually capable of withstanding every 
inclination, temptation, or desire by means of our sense of duty (our 
firm conviction as to what is the right thing to do).’^ Some desire may 
simply be too overwhelming for our sense of duly to contain. Secondly, 
the altruistic emotions arc themselves capable of withstanding quite 
strong counter-inclinations. Concern for someone can lead me to forgo 
activities which I strongly desire to engage in, or to make great sacrifices 
of my possessions, money, even my life, for the sake of the object of 
my concern. 

More important, the significance of efficaciousness as a condition for 
adequate moral motives is doubtful. If what we want from a motive is 
that it in fact leads us to morally good acts, we should be more interested 
hi the extent to which the given motive actually does this, in the face 
of the counter-inclinations which we as human beings actually face, 
than in whether the motive is capable of withstanding any possible 
counter-motive. 

Let us grant for the sake of argument that there are some strong 
antl-motal indinaliows. which agent A.’s sense of duty would be able to 
counteract, but his altruistic emotions would not. This would, it seems, 
show that in situations in which such inclinations would arise, duty 
would be more reliable than altruistic emotion. But it would hardly 
^ow that the latter were unreliable, if my argument up to now is right. 
Perhaps it is not thought to be reliability which is the issue here but 
rather the view that any incentive which can be called moral must 
simply be able to stand up to any counter-motive. But separated from 
the other elements of the Kantian view with which it is associated, this 
notion seems arbitrary as setting a necessary condition for any moral 
motive. 

Let us now consider ‘summonability,’ as the second aspect of 
availability. On this ground the Kantian excludes emotional motivation 
as moral. For, it is claimed, we cannot summon up our feelings, we 
simply have them; whereas we are always capable of bringing before our 
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mind the thought that sometlung is nglit or Is our duty (Part of the view 
here is simply that we can summon up a thouglit but not a feeling) 

The factual claim here too is overstated For, as we will discuss in a 
later chapter, sometunes we can summon up feelings of sympathy or 
other altruistic emotions, and can do so more than the Kantian concep- 
tion of emotions will allow for But this admission still leaves part of 
the Kantian claim, namely that whfle we are always capable of sum- 
moning up our sense of duty we are not always capable of summoning 
up our sympathy 

This seems to me possibly true A consequence is tliat I do not assert 
that what 1 am claiming to be moral motives, namely the altruistic 
emotions, are always available to a moral agent Someone may simply 
be unable to get himself to feel compassion when it is appropriate for 
him to do so (and even when he acknowledges this appropriateness), 
but to feel compassion is no less morally good for that 

But the significance of summonability as a necessary condition for 
moral motivation is questionable, for two reasons First, the fact that 
we can summon up the consideration of duty or obligation docs not 
mean that it will actually be efficacious in motivatmg us to act A 
person rnay be aware that somethmg is the right thing to do, yet choose 
no to 0 it This may be, as mentioned before, because though he 
or intends to do it, he has desires agamst doing it which are 
"'hich prevent him from successfully carrying out his 
attempt But this familiar phenomenon of weakness of will is not the 

knows to be right One 

So th/f t ‘Snore or act agamst what one knows 
the thoiiPlifti, ** u actually able to summon up 

Will motivat IS our duty does not mean that this thought 

rlar ° of 'ho 'onse of doty 

the first beioE **'' P'0''oo'‘0'' of morally good acts - 

ovcrcommE of “"'"'P' '« so act. and the second being the 

ability granted beret's attempt Hence the kind of avad 

motive distance from genume reliability as a moral 

reliability and both less related to 

moral agents mav and nft ^ oondition of moral motivation is that 
'tons of right and wrong duty "P '“nsidera 

•hst any moral agent Is canaKn P’''” *'• 

of what he ought morallv A °f bringing before his mind the thought 
Ugnt morally ,o do does not mean that agents inevitably do 
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n"a\t ;^ 1 :l.T^:rop:Z th. .. berce one 

even consults one’s conscience or sense of duty. 

That we are able always to summon pur sense o du‘y ts s.^ 
cant for the issue of an agent’s actuaUy actmg f'^ fis sense hu y 
only given that the agent does attempt to summon 'j. “P - ^ 
if he raises the question for himself of what ‘ ^ 

But this question may fail to occur to him, jus which others’ 

be aroused to sympathy or compassion >" 

weal and woe is at stake. And it is as charac eris i omAt morally 

selfish people that they seldom think about wh ^ ^ ^ by the 

to do as it is that their altruistic emotions are so rarely touched by tn 

.~d or *>"* 

pictures the agent as always concerned , „ii„ jieht wrong, 

the moral status of his actions -whether they ^ 

or permissible. I am arguing that this is decidedly not true ry 

"'“so tfwl'are looking for motives which “JeS — 

or right acts, that a certain motive is summoned 

up is less significant than the extent to which it actua y 

"'’Exploring the notion of 'f te mTvfata'a" 

contrary inclinations — altruistic emotions are . ^235 _ are seen 

Two further conditions -summonabiHty and effica ^bowing a 

to be very weakly related to reUabUity, Buestion^e a^ *o^S 
significan^advantage of the sense of duty over altm, Stic emoUons, 

arbitrary as necessary conditions for more mo lyes. thinks 

There is a systematic ambiguity in the way the Kantian view ^ 
about the moral adequacy and inadequacy of mo ves V Against 

straightforward issues of reliability discussed m h^ chapje^^^^ 

emotion-based motivation the Kantian ergues simoly fail to 

to speak, not always there when we need them. We mgh r^P>y fed 
be roused to sympathy or concern, even when anoth 
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beneficent action on our part Yet in favor of rationalistic, obligation 
based motivation it is argued only that we are always capable of sum 
monmg it up as a motivating force Maskmg the ambiguity, one can say 
that our emotions are not always available to us as motivation, whereas 
reason and duty are always available 

The ambiguity is that the emotions are criticized for how they 
actually operate (though we have seen that the Kantian view does not 
get this right), whereas the rationalistic motives are not scrutmized for 
how they do operate, but are put forward only for how they are 
capable of operatmg Obviously these are two quite different things 
Once one asks how a sense of duty actuaUy operates as a human motive, 
e great gulf which the Kantian view portrays between it and the 
truistic emotions virtually disappears (m regard to the issues discussed 
in this chapter) 

My argument here depends on drivmg a wedge between the motiva 
on capability of a certam motive or consideration, and its actual 
h.v! r T® J^nt and many of those who 

Kmt concerned to draw this distinction themselves 

has m fa!» ^ be certain in any individual case that someone 

act hetic,. th \ duty, but we can be certain that we ought to so 
pomJofl w of <‘““'6 ^0 ” And more geneiaUy. the 

lions do movi- '*1 of moiahty is not to speak of what considera 
But oTI u 'f 0"- of ones which ought to 
thoucht which ° important strand withm Kantian 

of -o-l nghtness are tn an 
force behind Kantmn inescapable Certamly one motivatmg 

morality in considerat™ ^ ""O'^* PMosophy is the desire to ground 
No one can claim toTi f'*’' susceptible « 

because, for examule n u* "toved by these considerations simply 
variable and contmeent * ceitam desires or sentiments (or otiicr 

as moral acent<i irA r ^ cannot be drawn between what 
being moved by for the by and what we are capable of 

tlie demands of the iheorv nations m question, in order to meet 
wsccptible ^ to which we are unavoidably 

tion, any other oonsidtratrons) dro^t^u”' 

We arc always capable of faillL ? T cannot meet this condition 
8 o be moved by a sense of rightness or 
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duty, just as we always might fafl to be moved by 

paslioi. And by this I mean more than a smcere at empt ^ 

accordance with such considerations might fad 

1 mean first that a person can simply ‘“J ^Tcl he cL 

acknowledges to be his duty, and secon > “ considerations of 

act within the situation without any though a a 

moral rightness, permissibility, or impermissibihty. 

What I think a Kantian would want to say i hat an agen can 
ignore moral considerations oniy on pam ‘"^“onaMy, and thaUt 
lis notion of rationaUty which underlies the ™ f Pabd ^ " 

considerations. The thought is that, at the very a > without 

tive were brought to the agent’s attention, he he unidde withou^ 

irrationality to reject its appiicability. i.e., e cou jn^gpendent of 
to ignore right and wrong. A stronger view here . hat mdepa^^^^^^^ 

the issue of right and wrong actually being '“u^ consider it in his 
agent offends against rationality merely by a S 

But even if the Kantian were correct here making 

deny), such a notion of rationality could n , cannot 

considerations of rightness inescapable or unavoi , j 

assure the presence of Kantian motivations in For doing 

grant) the presence of emotional motivations are J^r do ng 

so would require it actuaUy to be not 

irrational, for someone to act (conscious y an , ^ Kantian- 

mere random body movements) while failing o c considera- 

moral dimension of his situation, or ‘^‘ 7" Onfy this would show 
tions while acknowledging their applicabd y. . . „ j j |,cve 

Kantian-moral considerations to be actualiy „ Pipd 

ar^ed, diis is not at aU unintelligible. to^ “cl^^ 

Within the notion of an ‘agent or of ac 

such possibUities. And in fact most ,p consider, the 

knowingly and wUlingly contrary to, or g ^^.j^pdier such an 
thought of what is riglit in the situation E question, which 
action is moraUy objectionable is a who y ^ possible, 

wm be taken up at a later Ume. I argue here only that v 

i.e., not unintelligible. -r Uiouglit 

In tliis chapter 1 have tried to articu a c ^ 

within Kantianism which, taken together, vi 
an incentive, as always avaUable or summonable (and 
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inescapable), and as efficacious, i c , as being at least capable of stand 
mg up to any contrary mcbnations It was Schopenliaucr’s insight to 
identify the presence of this thought in Kant, and tlierc is important if 
overstated msiglit in his ridicule of Kant for thinking that in the moral 
law (and its formulation in the categorical imperative) he had found a 
moral mcentive which was always ‘at our service 

I follow Schopenhauer here m abandoning any search for the omni 
available moral mcentive, while broadening the search for those incen 
tives which do m fact lead to morally desirable action tlirougli showing, 
by an exammation of the structure of such motives, that they possess 
features required or at least desirable in moral incentives I depart from 
Schopenhauer only in his wholesale rejection of duty as even a possible 
moral motive, and in his concomitant view of compassion as the only 
moral mcentive 


The argument of this chapter does not deny the evident fact that 
altraishc emotions ate sometimes capricious, and the next few sections 
will explore the moral sigraficance of this For the Kantian, that sigmA 
c nee IS t at we should not look to our emotions at all as moral motiva 

TL ■ e , sense of duty For only a 

I Will h ^ the deficiencies of changeable emotions 

wil Irv. Theseexamples 

cantlv dlustrations of concrete claims, more signifi 

and subseaiipnt pomts of reference and reorientation, m this 

role m morality ^ * discussion of altruistic feelmgs and theu 

Clifford college instructor, is visited m his office by 

Clifford exDlain-i til Bettmg his work in on time 

which have been ^ been having some troubles with his family, 

competent and serious generally regards Chfford as a 

hm As Clifford beams Clifford is telling 

It becomes evident that it h “‘“^t'on with his family 

Moreover, as the conversation n him pam and distress 

“>8 why his work has been Chfford goes beyond explain 

beginning to talk and would “ 

o contmue talking about the problems 
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themselves. Jones lets Oifford go on. feeling some sympathy for CUfford 

in reeard to the evident difficulties he is facing. 

Xter. after a short time. Jones looks at his watch and remem to 

that there i; a lecture beginning in a few minutes 7 " w"^ 
to andhadbeen planning to attend (though it is not reaUy " 
Jones that he do »). Unable to easily cut the conversaUon ^ 
to feel irritated, and his sympathy disappears. He stops Gifford. 

misses him from his office and rushes to the ecture. has had an 

Example 2: While at work Bob hears that a f “ 

accident and is in the hospital. He feels concern f 

to visit her when he finishes work. However, when he acmaUy^do^^ 

finish work the drive to the hospital seems very long ( 
it), and some fellow workers ask Bob to come out ™ f 
them. His feelings of concern weaken and he does not vi-t his 
Sue in the hospital, but rather joins his feUow-workers ^ a be^. 

Both of these examples illustrate how altmis ic emo lom^^^ 

weak, changeable, capricious, unable “> “ons the response of 
venience. self-interest, inclination. In both 

the agent leaves something to be Xtic respLVe In 

Clifford’s situation warrants a more fully ^P ^ talking with 
Jones gives him; forgoing the lecture in or er preferable. 

CUfford would seem the moraUy appropriaW. or a ^ ble 
thing to do. In the second situation. Bob shows I s 
sensitivity to his hospitalized friends situaion. 
pleased if he did visit. Perhaps she would 
(thou^ he has no actual obligation to vi )■ 
doing the morally better thing by visiting Sue. 


XI 

According to the Kantian view re^oufsTctil^^^^ 

emotions operate. But, as the argument o P manner, 

indicated, sympathy does not jus desire to attend 

Jones’s sympathy for Gifford could „imstand his tiredness, his 

the lecture. Bob’s feelings of concern could ^ visit 

desire to join his friends, in sufficient streng 

Sue. Contrary to the Kantian view, it is not only stcadfast- 

the altniistic emotions themselves which .“P^d changes in mood 
ness, strength, and persistence necessary to withstand changes 
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and circumstance over time, and to overcome contrary inclination, in 
order to motivate an agent to act m a morally appropnatc way 

This suggests that, at least m many situations, it is not altruistic 
emotions m themselves which are capricious, but rather instances of 
sympathy or concern which are inadequate as sympathetic or con 
cerned responses to the situation For if Jones’s sympathy for Clifford 
had been as substantial as ClifTord’s situation warranted it would not 
have been so readily extmguished by Jones’s remembering about the 
lecture, and similarly for Bob’s concern for Sue In fact, it could even 
be questioned whether it could genuinely have been sympathy in the 
irst place if it were so readdy extinguished,^’ in any case a genume and 
substantial sympathy would have remained, though this would not 
preclude Jones from regretting missing the lecture or even having to 
struggle agamst the desire to leave It is a Kantian prejudice which 
assumes that the only motivatmg thought capable of withstanding or 
desire to do something incompatible with a morally 
dir^rtrn^’ beneficent) act is the thought of it as our duty In fact 
Qn sympathy for another can equally well do this 

of all are not so much a characteristic 

superficial or otherwise 
that their ** reflects morally on Jones and on Bob 

warrants (m if th ^ ‘s not as substantial as the situation 

able) But the iCo ? strong, not as substantial as would be desir- 

>"^dequacy to be a fadure 
situation ^ ^ ® fadure to act from duty ui the 

capricious, he'^j'rnorsL'T?”."'' “ casentiaUy changeable and 
‘capricious’ functmn weak,’ ‘inadequate,’ ‘superficial,’ 

emotions and emotional^^^^*^*^ criticism of a person’s 

or m general) A’s rp^n themselves (on particular occasions 

compassion or sympathy^Xch B^w 

inadequate as a response to thp rt ^ ^ concern for D may be 

one whose sympathy fnr «4u which D faces E may be some 

The form of moral assessm generally remams at a superficial level 
supposes that there are ann/” criticism m all of these cases pre 
agents in question fad to giv°**^***^ crnotion based responses, which the 
The Kantian view wdl e 

bflities necessary for an adpn allow for the range of possi 

standing of the agent m hohf assessment, or at least an under 
gent m light of his emotional response Let us look at 
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some possible plausible accounts of Jones s response to ^ 

.i . W .impl, 1... M.d » if " 

thus not have grasped his situation fully. Tins i 
in general, he does not take students’ personal hves senously 
not pay a tention to aspects of their lives not d.reetly (m ^ s 

mind) with academic concerns. This would not necessarUy be a fault, 
but it would be an explanation of absence of sympat y. jn-oroner 
Alternatively it may be that Jones has the view i 
for teachers to relate to aspects of students’ s.tu^‘>-soth«^ff^ 
purely academic ones. He might not necessar y 
wrong of the student to have broughtup "“d jo dlrm 

that he does not regard it as appropriate for himself to p 
wai affect his capacity and wiUingness to be sympathetic, to be tuuy 
open and receptive to what the student is saying_ 

A different picture would not have Jones ^ 

and what is not appropriate, either for a stud hearing about 

as a teacher to respond to. He might be perfec y °P go 

and responding to students’ personal problems - • •• . . ,i (yjjiy 

conflicted with something which was interesting ^ 

(such as attendmg this talk). Jones would then be P«7J;>'° 
his own intellectual pursuits as mote unpott . 
personal lives. We can imagine Jones as a man to w problems 

occur to choose to remain Ustening to => ^ j „ q,, at the 

when there was an event of inteUectual interest to him goi g 
same time. , sympathetic 

Another possibgity is that Jones is just gener y 
person, not only to students but to people in 6“ ™V“al and 
pathetic responses would generally be fairly wea . which he 
would seldom withstand the press of a desire for 

In another direction it may be that Jones’s hchavim >" d”“''vards a 
is not a symptom of tliese wider attitudes towar s • 
particular group of people (students). He may smp saying, 

may be what keeps him from fully taking m Perhaps if lie 

This * ♦i’" of his sympsihy. 


' be what keeps him from fully taking in Perhaps if be 

5 would account for the weakness of his , Qjfford. If 

Were listening fully he would be strongly ay"’!’^ ' asscss- 

Jones was not up to his usual standard Y"’P ‘J, f account, 
ment of him in regard to this situation would ta 'e connect with 

Whatever explanation is given of Jones s sympa y But 

bis general attitude towards otliers (or particular g P 
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the Kantian view, m virtue of regarding feelings as by nature capricious, 
will not be led to try to understand the situation in terms of what it 
says about Jones It will not encourage us to look for the connections 
between Jones’s sympathy and his beliefs about tlie situation, his 
general ways of regardmg people, his values 

Further, connecting an agent’s particular emotional response with 
his attitudes and values will point the way to possibilities of change, 
should that be desirable If the lack of sympathy is connected with a 
constricted view of one’s professional role, tlien a change in that con 
ception might open one up to a fuller and more extensive sympathy 
towards those whom one serves m that role (The issue of emotions and 
moral change will be considered m detail m chapter YlII) 

Accordmg to the Kantian view only a purely rational motivation, in 
terms of a sense of duty, can correct for the deficiencies of emotion 
based motivation I have argued that this is not so, but it may be worth 
spelling out by means of an example how sympathy can have the 
requued features of strength, tenacity, and ability to withstand contrary 
inclination, without actually itself being a duly grounded motive 
The example concerns Brown and Casey, whose situation is identical 
to that of Jones and Chfford up to the pomt where Jones (Brown) 
realces that the talk he would like to attend is begmnmg momentarUy 
^ ^ tl'at the lecture which he would like to 

attend begms momentarily But through the conversation he has come 
le Jrd concern towards Casey 

does not family This sympathy means that he 

order to tempted) to have the conversation end in 

ate temime *3' Casey’s problems 

abk to h,in hun drstress He would like to be 

descnbina nnportance to Casey of the phglit he is 

appieciaUon 

lecture, when Ok th i?.’ ‘s grounded The 

t'mg of neatlv sufr*^ to him, does not present itself as 

sltuahon And so it is'nni ta comparison with Casey’s 

f.on.hnmmdandh:fltl:ro;cX^^ 

not reMnUi'^j ""“d 'h® lecture But he will 

Nor need he even be ^ somehow feels that he had to do so 

caused him to miss iht- 7 C®sey talked with him at a time which 
miss the lecture He more feels pleased that asey did 
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talk with him at aU, and he accepts the unfortunate coincidence of 

events with only mild regret. . . 

In example 3 Brown’s sympathy is not capricious in ^ 
Jones’s is. It is not weak or transitory. It possesses 
fastness. It is not controlled by events external to ^ P hprause 
(Casey). It withstands the desire to go to the iecture 
of the strength of the sympathy, the thought of ^ ^ 
become a desire which needs to be withstood.) The syrnp 

appropriate emotional response to the ^ . trvine 

morally pod act of listening sympathetically to Oifford (and trymg 

lUs nmlecessary that Brown be acting from any ^ “ 

obligation here. He need not regard himself as under any 
Clifford to listen sympathetically to him. He may, u ne ’ 
as part of his professional, or even merely human, . 

obligations to forgo the iecture for Clifford ^ ^ ^ . , . ..yj. 

not regard his action as ‘the right thing to do for anyon .jjong 
tion. Rather, his direct sympathy for Qifford may ^ Oifford 
enough to move him to forgo the lecture in order o i 
and t^ to help. (I do not argue here either for or agamst the jew 
it would be better to act from duty than from sympathy m this 
situation.) 


XII 

in summary: although our sympathetic and <=°"«™=V''TraltmisOc 
transitory and capricious, this is not so much a defec ^ 

emotions per sc as it is a sign of an inadequacy in ^ P- 
responses of the particular person m question. ;^e P°«‘bdity ol 
correctina these inadequacies lies so to speak withm the 
emotions themselves. One need not turn to a rationalist, duty-based 
r . ,rli a corrective, nor, as we saw in previous sections, 
ar^ mchKanUan motives immune from die effects of changes in mood. 

'"'^'Tn undiot'of'die argument is that altruistic feelings and emoUps 
m.nv of die features demanded by die Kantian view of a 
posMss y morality; dius one important element in the Kantian 
rnotiye of altruistic feeling is undermined, 

rnTtL”,Sndrvtvora,.ruisdc emotions is 
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This does mean that sympathy, compassion, concern, and care are 
much more like rational moral principles or the sense of obligation than 
one might have thought, and so llie contrast between my view and the 
Kantian view may seem not so great as it did originally Tins should not 
be seen as detracting from the force of the alternative view which I am 
developmg, but rather should undermine some of the sources of adher- 
ence to the Kantian view itself Admittedly, so far the Kantian view of 
morality itself has been only minimally criticized, and in fact it is partly 
in its name that the altruistic emotions have been defended Let us 
proceed, then, to consider the Kantian view of morality, and thereby 
to bring out its differences from and inferiority to a morality of 
altruistic emotions 
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Ill 


FRIENDSHIP, BENEFICENCE, 
AND IMPARTIALITY 


So fat we have examined the Kantian view of emotions ^m 
background of the Kantian view of what moral motiva ° undet- 
might be thought that the argument, while yiel the 

Standing of the altruistic emotions themselves, has .-o-in^ance of 
periphery of the Kantian arguments against the rnor ® ^ 
emotions. The central arguments draw on a concep ion subse- 

itself which excludes emotionally motivated action, n . 

quenl chapters, we will look at the Kantian view o mor ^ 

’^hat the moral point of view is and of what it requires o 

In light of the Kantian conception of morality we ^ 
phenomenon of friendship. Friendship is a phenomen^on 
Piexity. WhUe desiring to avoid simplistic accounts o ^ js 

aspects of friendship which will be important for ^ 
personal importance which our friends have to us 
friends are people we like, enjoy being with, trust an re y 
are part of what in our lives is valued by us. opnuine fricnd- 

The other aspect is that friendship (or, anyway, 

^*P) involves a substantial concern for the goo o . , because 

Q^n sake, and a disposition to act to foster that po * pheno- 

otlier is one’s friend. In this sense friendships js 

^cnon, and a locus of the altruistic emotions, ^is advantage 

^ssential to friendship; a relationship based solely friendship, 

(even if it involved mutual liking) would not in this sens 
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Moreover the kind of personal importance which friendship has to us 
requires the genuine concern for the friend’s good Without it there 
could not be the trust and reliance, and the substantial mutual per 
sonal involvement between the friends In friendship one desires and 
acts for the good of the friend, not simply because he is another human 
being but precisely because he is one’s friend 

1 will call these two aspects the ‘personal’ and the ‘altruistic’ aspects 
of friendship, though the personal implies the existence of the altruistic 
What I called earlier the ‘personal feelings’ — liking, affection — are part 
of the personal dimension of friendship, though they lake on a greater 
significance and are embodied in a richer web of emotions, attitudes 


and sentiments than they usually do outside of fnendship 

In the Kantian conception of morality, impartiality and Impersonality 
are central notions, definitive of the moral pomt of view Moral rules 
and prmciples embody a perspective which excludes no one, and which 


takes everyone’s good mto account Every human being, simply ui 
virtue of bemg human, is worthy of equal consideration, and his good 
IS equally worthy of bemg promoted Moral rules and prmciples must 
reflect this fact So takmg the moral pomt of view m one’s actions and 
judgments means regarding them from an impartial standpoint, not 
giving weight to one’s own preferences and interests simply because 
^y are one’s own, but rather giving equal weight to the interests of all 
The viewpomt is impersonal because it gives due consideration to all, 
favoring none simply because of personal preference, but only accord 
mg t^iinciples which can be vindicated from that impartial perspec 
A thought draws also on a notion of fairness as central 

an e mitive of morality it is unfair to accord a benefit or burden 
accords with one’s own preferences or mterests 
imnaM 7 ^ ^ fiom, OF to bc justifiable by appeal to, this 

la s an point is, on the Kantian view, contrary to morality * 
ests not pursue our own inter- 

deLaZn of'T' '’'™ But .1 mtphes nu less a con 

IS one’s friend^ r '"*1 friend, simply because he 

someone han-d '* molatcs impartiality to favor or benefit 

ships For examX°"n’ P'r'onal feeUngs, attachments, and relation 
friend or another ’ “l a positron to benefit either one's 

would be wrone to or more deserving, it 

the interests of all f '“'t® equally into account 

ri.lng"ur - '7 PO-fon to belfit'^ Only if bene 

J stified according to such a perspective of 
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impartiality is it morally acceptable. 

The poirrt is trot that the Kantian view necessarUy . 

fiting one’s friend. What it condemns is benefiting one s nen 
because he is one’s friend. Similarly, morality does no con 
acting for the sake of one’s own interest; what >1^°" 
simply because it is one’s own interest. For such ene i m 
guarantee of being justifiable from an impartial , a 

such a perspective which, on the Kantian view, mora t y 
But friendship itself does at least appear morally con e ■ , 
view, for it appears to be an integral part of what nen s p 
do often act for the sake of our friend’s good simp y ac jj. 

friend, and without thinking that such action is or nee s 

cated from an impartial point of view. that 

Let us examine, then" whether morality does make the dem^d that 

we be able to vindicate all our actions by reference to “’'P . J 

whether ‘the moral point of view’ is coextensive with an p 

stemming from impartiality? We want to clear tte issu possible 

to make certain that we have isolated impartiabty from 
sources of moral objection to friendship. , 

One might have a duty to another person -jjn _ or 

personal) relationship with him - e.g., a profession Friendship 

from some commitment made to him, such as a P'° ^ _ to 

for another party might lead one to violate such an o 
fail to show up for an appointment with a client bee 
remain with one’s friend who is feeling down in the virtue 

Second I could have a 'natural duty’ r.uow human, 

nf any special relationship, but simply in virtue of gj ‘a 

Bidgwick states such a duty of beneficence m the . require 
positive duty to render, when occasion offers, sue s import- 

either no sacrifice on our part or at least one ve^ """—.nne could lead 
ance than the service rendered.’^ Our friendship r uelping out 

ns to neglect this natural duty of beneficence in av 
““'friend. . . f„cndship itself 

There is no giobal or fundamental moral cnticism relationsliip. 
ravolved in either duties of commitment in "“"'Pf '^ . ,1, -ueh duties 
natural duties of beneficence. For situations m ' ordinarily 


arue 


are restricted to special circumstances, 
include those in which w'e help out our friends. 
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In any case the possibility of conflict of our attachment to our 
friends with our more impersonal duties (and let us suppose that we arc 
not speaking here of cases in which a duty to the friend is involved, for 
then we would have a conflict between duties) docs not mean tliat we 
will necessarily violate those duties A person might well do the morally 
nght thing by adhering to his more impersonal duties in the face of tlie 
‘temptations’ of friendship Nor will this typically mean that he is any 
less of a good friend to his friends It is possible to have strong friend 
ships to which one is loyal, friends to whom one is devoted, and yet to 
be conscientious m fulfilling one’s more impersonal duties towards 
others The possible difficulty of achieving such a state has less to do 
with any inherent tension between conscientiousness and devotion to 
friends than with the difficulty of achieving these separate virtues 


Turnmg now to the issue of friendship and impartiality, I will argue for 
essentially the same view as 1 just did regarding natural duty and duties 
of special relationship — namely, that impartiality is a moral require 
ment only m certam restricted sorts of situations It is not a morally 
incumbent perspective to take up in every situation In particular, 
fnendship does not typically mvolvc us m situations in which impar- 
tiabty between the mterests of our friends and those of others is a 
moral requirement, hence m actuig beneficently towards our friends we 
do not typically violate a duty of impartiality 

Certainly attachments to particular persons can lead us to violate 
impartiahty, and thus to be unfair to others Someone in an official 
portion to dispense jobs can use his position to get jobs for his friends 
of theu qualification for the jobs And we 
ton because he likes a particular patient devotes 

wbn nro u, ‘consulting time to this patient, neglectmg the others 

who are waitmg to see him . b* b 

^ Eeneral conflict between 
tialitv if I r helping others It is no violation of impar 

he has been ill 

does not imnnc^ situation of acting from concern for a friend 

of aU the to take into account the interests 

choose accoS , ^ '^at point m time, and to 

Choose accordmg to some impartial entenon whom to benefit The 
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examples so far given point to one of the primary 
which such impartiality is demanded — namely, an o ici 
within some public institution or practice. „„rtinv 

A judge, a captain of a ship, a doctor, a nurse, a teac er, , . 

roles or positions in which a certain kind of iinpartia i y is 
of them regarding tire interests of certain parties w om , 

for whom they have some responsibility. Tlris nr burdens 

persons to whom they have special attachments. The ene i 
dispensed by these persons are to accrue to persons 
some personal attachment of the holder of the role to e ’ „ 

basis of some impersonal criterion, connected with ^ 

for a position, established and rational procedure, or t e ■ uisnense 
Thus, to take the most obvious case, a judge is ^ 

justice impartially. He is meant to make his decision on pgjtjes 

the case and not according to his attachment uirfier because 

involved. A teacher is not supposed to grade a supposed to 

he hkes him or has a special attachment to him. ^ according to 

help his patients according to their individual needs, 
his own personal likings and attachments. 

it is an important part of out understanding 
tiality attaching to these roles that persons who 
ware of what those duties entad; in particular, attached, 

might impinge on the interests of those to w om jition he is 

Thus a doctor or nurse knows that by virtue of h‘S 
forbidden from attempting to secure for a frien o r which 

Or other medical care which are properly mean 
fair procedures would aUot to others. himself in a 

A person might refuse to (or not bonefit or a 

position in which he would be required to P ^pp pf 

burden according to an impartial rule, whne a ri because 

Ihe candidates for the benefit or burden, ^us because, if 

he did not feel he would be capable of such impa * Ip 

he were, he would find it too difficult or painful to q 
hispense the benefit to someone oUier than his fnen ■ 

For tins sort of reason it is “ 

eases m which tliey have some special connec temptations 

in which they have a self-interest in die attach- 

nf conflict between tlieir impersonal duties an , ^^ninary personal 
ments would be too great and would place “ "'"“'‘‘"^[^/good of 
*^urdcn on Uic rolc-occupicrs and on the friends! p * 


of 
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everyone such a situation IS best avoided 

Institutional roles and positions are an obvious arena of life in which 
a certam kind of impartiality between the interests of all, including 
those to whom we are personally connected and attached, is demande 
of us Equally obvious is the fact that situations covered by such roles 
are very untypical of those m which we interact with and benefit our 
friends And so the existence of such roles does not betoken a common, 
much less a fundamental, moral problem regarding tlie beneficence 


dispensed to our friends 

This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that even within these 
mstitutionalized roles there is a limit to the demand of impartiality, and 
m most cases a scope outside of that limit for benefitmg tliose whom 
we choose for whatever reason (e g , personal attachment or liking) to 
benefit Thus if a doctor, having fulfilled his obligations to his patients, 
spends extra lime on the case of a friend, this would not be a violation 
of impartiality, but on the contrary would be admirable behavior on his 
part A teacher is permitted to give more attention to some students 
than to others (not merely on pedagogical grounds), as long as he gives 
full and adequate attention to all The criterion here, vague though tt 
may be, of when it is morally permissible to depart from strict impar* 
tiality, has to do with what is regarded as the duties of one’s role, m 
contrast to what is regarded as going beyond those duties (and is in that 
sense supererogatory) In the latter situations, what one does for those 
one chooses to help is regarded as giving somethmg of oneself, rather 
than as depriving others of what one owes to them by virtue of one’s 
institutional relationship with them^ The line between these Is 


extremely difficult to draw, is not in general fixed but is subject to 
c ange (e g , redefinition of what constitutes the responsibilities of a 
role), and is not applicable m all situations But that it exists is signifi 
cant for our argument For what it shows is that even in contexts in 
which impartiality between the interests of one’s friends and those of 
o ers IS demanded, this demand is limited m its scope, and llicre 
remains an area m which we are able to express our natural care and 
concern lor our friends, our desire to do what is good for them, outside 
of the constraint of impersonal considerations 

frif'nHe ^ noted that this argument applies not only to actual 
have no <1 relationships but also to people whom we like but 

beneficenre f developed relationslup with, i e , it applies to 

to benem ii P”®onal feelings Here too we are morally permitted 
to benefit them, and fi... benefifing „ not m general requned to be 
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justified through an impartial perspective or procedure. 
not in most situations demand of us that we justify sue ene ic 
with regard to the interests of others whom we could have served b t 
did not. 


Ill 


1 have claimed that institutional-tole contexts are ones in which 
tiality is demanded of us. \Vhat I have not yet done is o s o 
demand of impartiality is limited to such institution -to 
Nor, related to this, have I given a general characterization of the 
conditions in which such a demand is an appropriate one, r 

'’To hdplain some clarity regarding the 

which impartiality is incumbent upon us. it is necessary 

importanf distincLn. The fact that impartiality .^!™“t?an 

we constantly appraise our potential beneficence totally dis- 

impartial standaM does not mean that we are 

regarding the interests of others when the goo o demanded 

stake, even outside contexts in which strict '"’P^'^habty is demanded^ 

To take an extreme example, suppose that 1 am m a 

Which many people are injured, including my attention to 

myself). I am certainly generally justified in attention to 

is at stake. diccing their cars out of tlic 

Suppose I pass two “ 5^^^, , a^justlficd in clioosing to 

snow, and one of them is my , ,, j, ranger, thougli it would 

help my friend in ^fJo aUemp. .0 help boU. of them, 

also perhaps be the decent g himself, and 

But if. say. the friend cou d -JT easily dig th 

in fact had almost finU ^8^ obslously could 

assistance from another factor w1!l liavc been 

nor do so "itboul sm ' “ j.^ip ,).e friend, 

tatroduced wlilcb nms that one l.clp ibe oilier person. (One 

Here It mlfht be mom PP iliat thU was appropriate.) 

>*cmld Imapjnc tliat the i 
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We then have three different sorts of situations In the first we arc 
required to treat the interests of tlie relevant parties from a strictly 
impartial perspective, even if one of the parties is our friend Personal 
attachments must be entirely overlooked (though only up to a certain 
pomt) In the second, we are required to give some attention to the 
mterests of others, but are not required to regard those interests strictly 
impartially or as having equal weight to the interests of friends who are 
mvolved In the third type of situation consideration to the mterests of 
others is not at all appropnate or relevant In such situations it is 
morally permissible to act solely for the benefit of one’s friend 

The existence of the second category helps to define the limits of 
impartiality, while givmg credence to our sense that in some situations 
the presence of friends does not or should not preclude attention to the 
mterests of others For we see that m some situations there is some 


moral constramt on us to attend to the weal and woe of others, even 
thougli the weal and woe of friends is also at stake, and yet the ground 
mg of such moral constramt need not be located in a demand for impar- 
tiality In the tram crash example just described, 1 have claimed that 
one ought to give some help to injured persons who are not one’s 
friends, though one’s first concern is properly with one’s own friend 
Some might see this help as a stnct duty (of beneficence) on the ground 
that great harm to others can be avoided with little sacrifice to myself 
(or to a person to whom I am attached) But even if one does not see 
this as an actual duty, it is possible to recognize some element of moral 
constramt m the consideration that my ability to help the injured 
persons ou^t to weigh with me m my actions 

Thus, that 1 ought to help the injured persons seems in many con 
texts to stem not from a general demand of impartiality between the 
mterests of all concerned (mcludmg myself or my friends) but from 
somelhmg hke a duty of beneficence That this is so can be seen if we 
imagine the situation without the friend’s bemg mjured There would 
siui be moral constramt for us to help the other persons, yet this moral 
caimot stem from a demand that we treat the interests of 
'Nhom we have a special attachment, 
fieuratm/nf tt,^^ presence of the friend does to the moral con 
deimnri of Situation is not so much to undercut this moral quasi 
Play anoS..f ? others, but to bnng mto 

true that wp agamst which it is to be balanced It is still 

but It is enti ^rttend to the mterests of the injured strangers, 

entirely proper for us to attend first to our friend It would be 
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inappropriate for us to ^ve our entire attention to our friend, wh 
further attention to him would produce minimal goo o 
pared to the much greater good which could be produce ^ , 

to others. But, on the other side, it is also inappropriate or u ^ 
outset to apportion our help impartially — solely accor mg 
ignoring the fact that one of the persons is our friend. 

It could be responded here that this argument applies on y ^ 
tions where the interests of others are substantially rea ene 
as in a train crash - so that attention to their interests is 
to be morally incumbent upon us. The same argument 
to hold for the case of digging the car out of the interests of 

where there would seem no demand that we attend o 
the person who is not our friend merely because he cou 

Yet it seems that whatever consideration is appropriate r-fend 

weal and woe of the stranger is unaffected by the presence o 
Slid so is not connected to impartiality. Though there is „ in 

the stranger, perhaps there is some moral j could help 

failing to do so, if one has nothing very important to ° 
fairly readily. Yet whatever force of ‘oughtness one a 
consideration of the man’s weal and woe (regarding 
artists independently of whether the friend is present in 
or not. which 

The presence of the friend merely interjects nn°ther f niight 
changes the overall moral configuration of the si ua i . - 

Ptopcrly not help the other, choosing instead to he p moral 

tng We cannot do both). But we do not thereby repu 
consideration of helping the other. nnthinclikc a 

Thus even in cases (involving friends) in which t etc 

stem ^'"Cficence, a consideration ‘“'he interestao consideration 


^ Of beneficence, a consideration to the intere mnsideration 

^ from a requirement of impartiality; for, first, impartiality 
^‘stseven when the friendship issue does not, and, seco ’ actually 
between s-* -<• at.. rsf the other(s) is no 




5n when the friendship issue does not, an . actually 

the interests of the friend and of the other(s) is not 


IV 

the argument of the previous section is riglit, tlicn in non ' . ^^^.^5(5 

at least some of the morally appropriate regard to the i 
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of others can be accounted for without appeal to tlie principle of 
impartiality This is a step towards defining the scope of tlie principle 
of impartiality m non institutional contexts 

1 suggest that we can learn something of that scope by asking in 
what the nature of impartiality, justice, and fairness consist, as virtues 
or traits of character exhibited in one’s non institutional (as well as 
mstitutional) life Here the definition given by Sidgwick seems to me 
close to the mark 


What then do we mean by a just man in matters where law- 
observance does not enter*^ It is natural to reply that we mean an 
impartial man, one who seeks with equal care to satisfy all claims 
which he recognizes as valid and does not let himself be unduly 
influenced by personal preferences * 


This definition brmgs out that impartiality or justice has to do with 
overlooking personal preferences m circumstances which have to do 
with according burdens and benefits to persons 

For example, suppose I am helping to settle a dispute between two 
persons, one of whom is a friend Both persons are looking to me for 
mediation in the quarrel This is a circumstance where justice or impat* 
tiahty 18 requited, or appropriate We are not to favor the friend simply 
because he is our friend Rather we are to overlook our personal attach 
ment and consider only the factors relevant to the dispute Hearmg the 
claims made on both sides, it might turn out that I feel that the non 
fnend s claim has more merit, and that he is more deservmg of the 
benefit regarding which there is a dispute 

Sidgwick s definition suggests why impartiality is not always required 
of us, nor required m every situation in which our actions are of a 
potential benefit to someone For the application of impartiality 
depends on the pre existence of claims on the part of persons involved 
^though the claim need not actuaUy be made, or even recognized as 
e^ mg y the person who has it) It is only when someone has a 
^ benefit that it is a matter of unpartiality to give due 
reSrd ? benefit If he has no claim to it then such 

be prrrn ® matter relevant to impartiality (These claims can 

certam Wr? ^ ^eJevant for relegating a 

dueme the ® certain procedure - e g , the criteria for pro 

certam loh r argument in a dispute, or the criteria for meeting a 
to overlook ) A just person is one who can be counted on 

rsona interest and preference, where others might tailor 
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beneficence the honoring of which requires us to overlook our personal 
ties Thus there is no general demand of impartiality 

In fact Sidgwick’s definition could be taken to apply to institutional 
as well as non institutional contexts Institutional contexts can be seen 
as an application of the general definition to a certain category of 
situation For we can look at institutional contexts as helping to define 
the claims which some persons have, with regard to tlicir interests, on 
other persons For example, the claim which a patient has to be treated 
in a certain way by a doctor, or the student to be graded according to 
certam procedures by his teacher, or an applicant to be given a certain 
J^d of consideration by the personnel officer Part of what charac- 
terizes such mstitutional contexts is that they define more precisely 
tnan IS often done m ordinary life what the relevant considerations are 
lor auocating benefits to persons Tins is why institutional contexts 
seem so appropriate for impartiahty 

mn'r.S “ Ihiit even m contexts in which 

Sn of « almost always some room for the 

Moronnate^^"? ‘mpartiality is demanded to benem the friend in a way 
onhe' ouarrel P ‘*8 ) For example, in the case 

h^’s ela m <P 52), suppose 1 feef that the non 

requires me to nv« u ^"ater than that of my friend impartiality 
the benefit nroneriv°° attachment to the friend in deciding that 
prevent me from h impartiality does not 

etc^wUe not doing .He samTftlmherp'el:™ ‘™’’ 

addition,™veTwilhm‘ mT"!''' a'tuations in 

apeak oiiy up To^" ^ “ =PP"“' “ =-PP"==- 

extra beneficLce to >>= !=« over for 

To summlme 

strain of thou^^t Mthm to one important 

morality is impartiaUiv To ^ P^‘>^c*ple definitive of 

tng any of one’s actions wh .C® ® P«^P«tive of impartiality regard 

take up, and act from ihi- *”*P'"Ee on the interests of others is to 
fad to act morally A /•« point of view To fad to do this is to 
because contrary to imnartwif**^ ^ contrary to morality - 

one’s friends simply as such ^ interests of oneself or 

one’s friends ’ ‘ ® » simply because they are one’s own or 

that It IS not m general contrary to the 



/•mvK/jhf/i. Benepctticc, anil Imparlialily 

demands of monlity to prefer our friends Interests as j 

for the sake of R's pood simply beeausc R is 

arc other persons wlioin it is in my power to lie p 

greater need than R. In fact it is entirely morally approp ' 

Such action docs not typically violate the 

dial perspective is appropriate only in certain con c , ^ j. 

induL Lst friendsliip situations. There s 

impartiality. Ratlicr the demand of impartiality res looking of 

some benefit, the acknowledging of wliicl. requires the merlooking 

personal preferences and attachments. », nnttcr of 

equality or impartiality towards all. For 

morally within friendship.*^ tn sav that we are neccs- 

Tlius in one sense it is actually mid jf n,cant to imply a 

sarily or typically partial to our fne , jr,iaiity. For such a 

deviation from a morally "o^ b^enefiting our friends, 

norm is not typicaUy in force fiends, in Uiat we 

In another sense, however, we arc p against a norm of 

henefit our friends without test ng morally remiss for 

impartiality with respect to otn » 

doing so. imnartlality does not define ‘the moral 

If this argument is riglit then ^ viewpoint appropriate in 

point of view.’ Rather, it oq,ers. When acting from friendship it 
certain circumstances but no (normally) to look to impartial or 

is neither required nor ‘'PP'°P our actions. Impartiality, fairness, 

impersonal considerations are merely some virtues among 

and justice ate of moral virtue altogether, 

others. They are not deiim 


,ipw that a general stance of impartiality between the 
One source of the n,ose of others is morally required comes from 

interests of frien ® jir competition with friends for our benefi- 

a picture of non- jypjcaUy choosing between them. It is important 
cence, so that ^ery misleading. 

to see that this P as Xelfer points out, some of what we do 

This is pa'W ‘the proffering of advice or criticism,’ is not 

for our f”®" ’ j unavaUable to others.® More fundamentally, it is 
thereby rendere 
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because it is not the case that the kind of benefiting which wc do for 
our fnends is generally such as it makes sense to speak of doing for 
strangers What we do for our fnends is very particular to our relation 
ship to them, both in the sense of being particular to fncndship as a 
type of relationship, and m being particular to a particular rclationsliip 
with a particular person What is involved in comforting one’s friend, 
for example, is particular to the friendship and grows with the friend 
ship It is only in the context of friendship that the fnend is sufficiently 
open to allow someone to comfort him, and the particular ways in 
which the friend comforts are particular to those two people and to the 
relationship I cannot just pop over to someone’s house who is in need 
of comfort and comfort him, m the way I can to my friend Tins is not 
to say that one can never comfort someone who is not a friend, but the 
contexts for it are much more restricted than in friendship 

^us m comforting my friend I am not doing something which I 
could typicaUy be doing for another This is even true for Tclfer’s 
example of decorating a house (above, p 53) I cannot simply go over 
to an old age pensioner’s flat and help him to decorate it I must have 
acerain n of relationship with him, perhaps only an institutional 
xnv/ ^ certain kind of program And so decorating 

valeti? r / ♦ decorating the pensioner’s house are not equi 

Se be\w perspective, and it is misleadmg to see a 

friend and for a *on"fnen°d"' “ 

standinp”invi!i*^^ ^ rnatter of the trust, intimacy, and personal under 
others’ ootom' '",1 "'•uol' makes various kinds of ‘doing for 

unpossiMe nr ='PPropriate ivithm the friendship, while being 

“Te sw^r . 'h ‘ It IS mtegral 

expression tf ", “ "" 

eare which I hav friendship of the particular concern and 

non fnend holds^for^m^^'^^ between what I do for a friend and for a 
make him haonv If ^ottviiies m which we please our fnend or 
pleases my fnenH »« a. ^ together to dnnk or to a film, what 

rr something shated with 'n ®‘‘’‘ '**' ^“^1 that the activity 

eular kmd or meanmo an]"’ activity the parti 

Important ways bound no wuht,"*"" '™‘* P'eesure that it has is m 
together as friends ^ relate to and participate in it 

s rue even if we merely sit in the bar together 
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and hardly speak a word to each other. The experience is still different 
from sitting alone, or with someone one har y of the 

Thus not only activities which relieve a 
other person, but also ones which bring about a ’ j. 

cular I the friendship; and therefore when we 0° 
friends it is wrong to picture us as choosing not to do the same 

something comparable for someone else. ,-_„n1ved ‘benefi- 

This point is obscured by looking at 
cence’ (or ‘rendering services’) as philosophers we 
Sidgwick, Telfer, Kant) have tended to do, usmg 
the^ffe’rent kinds of good , “^^ 0 ^ ^:> l^nd-ssl 

concept of beneficence is more appropriate imoersonal 

generosity towards non-friends, to the 

Situations than friendship. ! want to gestum at 

notions of beneficence and of rendermg se 

the good which friends do for each other. i, joe, not suggest 

First, beneficence is too f,!, the food 

something shared between two people. B , involving 

to our friend of what we do for him ’’““"yP between 

something shared, or its being an expression of a relationsmp 

'’“second, beneficence is too impersonal for fnend^ip^ It^ 

impueation that the giver and bound up 

from, and stand external to, one anoth . . a good 

with each other. A related ImpUcation of jj were, be 

which could be a good for anybody an w ic often 

given by anybody. (That is why charity, an m makes 

used as examples of beneficence). jj often (though 

what someone does for his fnend a goo if,tionshio to the two 

certainly not always) very particular to the relationship, 

particular people. It is a very ,8°° i ures the particular nature 

Thus the concept of beneficence itself obscures 

of the ways that we do good for doing for 

picture that what we do for our fnen ^ we 

others, and thus that we choose agamst others when w 

good for our friends. 
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VI 


It migjit be thought that I have left out an important aspect of friend 
ship which would lend support to the Kantian view, and that is that 
friendship involves duties to the fnend, duties which have a greater 
degree of stringency than duties to strangers For cases in which the 
good of friends is given precedence over the good of others could be 
explained and justified by the stronger duties to one’s friends, and so 
the acts of benefiting one’s fnend would not he outside the Kantian 
moral perspective, as I have claimed that they do 

I Will grant that there can be duties to friends, but I do not think 
this Will help the Kantian view For there are surely many situations in 
which we aid, comfort, support, or benefit our friends which, while 
mtegral to the friendship, are not actually morally required by it, they 
are not covered by the actual duties of friendship It would be a poor 
friendship m which the only actions of benefit to the fnend performed 
by his friend were those which he was required to perform But if there 
are many actions not covered by the duties of friendship, these, in 
the^ntia^n'fi^^^^ sjgument so far, cannot be accommodated withm 

exi^ f duties which do 

m narfi(*iiio accommodated by a Kantian framework, 

impartialitv^ vmdicated from a perspective of 

have a dim? argued, duties within particular friendships 

d Penden^nn f^^^dship - in bemg 

r\T%r. 1 from an impersonal perspective 

does noTXndon°th''°''^* here, which 

of mipaniahty as definitive of the 
that perspective Pr-in# to encompass fnendslup withm 

violate Tstance of iTm^i' P“'“cular acts of friendship 
henefit of our friends L'e™ m’ 

and effort involved fintl ''■hing into account the trouble 

benericcnce, and Erantlne '^“’’thy and warranting of out 

demn such acts of fnennu * "'^vertlieless it seems improper to con 
not to individual acts of fr'iTnH’i?!' ‘I ""Shl he argued that if we looked 
ship could be seen to be m fnendsliip as a whole, friend 

view Such an argument could ™P“'"al point of 

eonducnc to the interests nr.™ ' *'”* ' in general a good tiring or 
ryone, that there be a practice according 
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to which people act beneficenUy towards their Wends 

case considering whether there is not someone else '^ho could be better 

served by their beneficence. This argument could drawon 'h conidera 

tions that we are in a better position to know what ou frjends n«d 
and to help them than we are to do the same for o • j-j. 

would admit that this practice would in particular cases lead to benefi 
ing someone who is less warranting of it than someone cls^uUn the 

long run, it would claim, the interests y^'^.^tn^sUlied 

our having such a practice; and so friendship will have been justified 

understand it can be encompassed within an impart p P . 
necessary that the argument take a fme 

must show that friendship as a practice 

better than any comparable practice. ^ wou no benefit is 

that under our present practice of friendship f ™ ’r.CnrUe a!™- 
gained by violation of impartiality in particu ^ benefit, 

ment must yield that practice which actua y . better 

For if it fads to maximize then some other ^ compels 

promote the general welfare, which the impar la P .j. ^ 

us to take as out standard for assessing a general P^.^bf ’ J ^ ^ 

another way. if the practice of friendship fails to ™ 

means that some aspect of the moral foundation of friendship 
be encompassed within the impartialist framewor . ... . mstifica- 

But friendship cannot be given the required 
Uon. For one could imagine -other prance «h.eh was^the same^_^ 
friendship except <bat one b^P'^ e o r^^ 
friend in situations in which one did in f ^ 

in which one was equaUy abie to , prach^ 

need was manifesUy greater than one s^ nen^ 

only one among many aiiemd fnVndshio 

X. j K«nn rihout more total benefit than tncnasiup 

practiced would bong abou 

To could be rep 

section ‘hat di^ejr^^^^ j ,ome 

”ea":tol'eigh more impersonally defme^^^^^^^ 

vindication b ,o accept fricndsWp itself. incIutUng 

the goods ,be ftLd for his own sake and independent of 

fn'y r;:r Wb” [mtinca.ion.» So the non-impattialist nature of 
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friendship is really acknowledged m the premise of the argument itself 
It IS no doubt true that we do m fact prefer the present practice of 
fnendship to any practice which detracts in any substantial way from 
our benefiting our friends m favor of benefiting otliers who, according 
to impersonal criteria, are more deserving or more worthy But this is 
simply to say that we prefer a world in which the impartial perspective 
IS not always required of us to one m which it is This truth does not 
help the Kantian 

The attempt at an impartiahst vmdication of friendship is caught in a 
dilemma If it appeals to interests only contmgently cormected with 
fnendship, it will turn out that fnendship as we understand it will not 
be the practice which maximally promotes those interests But to the 
extent that it acknowledges the value of goods internal to friendship, 
It imphcitly abandons an impartiahst perspective 

A deeper issue which the failure of an impartiahst vmdication of 
friendship pomts to is the conception of fnendship as a practice, on the 
model of a game or mstuution mvolvmg rules, defined roles, positions, 
an responsibilities, etc This model which when apphcable may well 
fvT 1 ^hlitarian justifications (baseball is a better game on 
e woe only three strikes are allowed rather than four), applies 
personal moral lives and experience 
■nnr'ji game or institution model provided within 

utU.lf ‘ the msights of both act 

dim n rr Z “"‘“‘honism while avoiding their defects" - has 

apDhedar ^^ti, gotten stretched and distorted m bemg 

applied across the board 

rnendTraL^.iT'’^'!!'''"' ”6""’'"* able to justify benefitmg 
piute, It would Mi°p which we regard tt as appro- 

is actma for the what we want For what friendsltip requires 

(conlZX, ,u “ : °! V"™'’ “ hecause. as tt 

is otherwise amenahl t ° practice serves the general interest, or 

addition actually t-^v. ^ ‘^partialist justification does not work. In 
one’s own friendshm^^ “P such a perspective of impartiahty regarding 
friends It would belie ^ **Bmfy a distorted relaUonslup with one’s 
had for one For that in!"* ®^®^onal Importance which the friendship 
i"S the friend simply other things) benefit 

safe Yet Uns is precisely whit 'in’ 

According to It one r perspective of impartiality forbids 
nc Its One s friend only because, from an 
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impersonal point of view, one’s friend 

all those whom one could benefit. Such an uthtud evrdences an 
emotional detachment not compatible with true nen 


vn 

A challenge could be made to the view I have put 

between friendship and impartiality which would make that view 

patible with a Kantian perspective.* in.-umbent on a 

I have admitted that in some situations it rs moranymcumbenton^ 

person to take into account the interests o o er situations, 

one’s friends and loved ones, and that, in a su se equality or 

one is required to treat these interests on a a 

impartiality. But if this is so then a person feters fte 
friend and regards himself as morally ^[,2 

thou^t of as operaUng ft°‘" * not to give equal weight 

^ven situation is one in which he is perm -f Hs^potential benefi- 

to the interests of others (who are in the ,3king up 

cence). And so he would be applying a moral prhiciple to 

a Kantian moral standpoint towards . ,, applying such 

There are two ways the person could be Sated by 

a principle, or operating from it. One is P*^ and in circum- 

the thou^t, ‘Action X will foster my interests of others 

stances such as these it is permissible *° ^ piptpre him as 
in order to foster my friend’s good.’ '^*^^=SlSoSd. finding 

testinghis proposed action ajmst the prmc^ bought that it wdl 

it morally permissible, performing i tiint in the second case 

promote L friend’s good. The HiterenM « thought, 

the principle is regarded not so much as me d‘Sr«t is tested 
but as sornething against which the direcUy -"““^"“Xthe same, 
for its acceptabdity. But the substance of the^o picm « s 
For in botii cases the aUeged pnnciple is se n as central 

siderations to say something about the 

'"A°"Mem^oOT of impartiauty in relation to acting in regard to the 
moral epistemo ow ot J of impartiality bear on 

fnend s good In p„oisely. how are we to understand 

action done from me P ^ impartiality fails to 

^"‘T^norlnal 'ontexu of friendship’ What is die correct 


r 
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conceptualization of the way that someone acting out of regard for his 
friend’s good takes account of this fact of the lunit of impartiality'^ 

First, m general, even if the moral principle m question is envisaged 
to play some role m the agent’s action, the role is not that of a con- 
sideration on the basis of which the agent acts It is evident that in most 
normal situations of actmg from fnendship the agent neither acts from 
the thought, ‘My friend needs help and in situations such as this one it 
IS morally permissible to offer that help’, nor does he normally test the 
proposed action agamst a principle which specifies when it is permissible 
to Ignore, or to fail to give equal weight to, the interests of those in the 
range of his beneficence (Nor, as I have been arguing, is it morally 
appropnate for him to do either of these things ) 

The most that can be clauned here is that the fact that the given 
circumstances are ones in which it is morally permitted to act without 
taking mto account the interests of others whom one imght help forms 
a sort of background condition to the conscientious person’s acting 
from friendship That is, if the person contemplatmg an act of friend- 
ship bebeved that there were considerations of an impartial nature 
which needed to be taken mto account, then he would not act until he 
lud taken account of those considerations The agent must therefore 
beheve that there are not such considerations, m order for him to act 
rom ^e direct thought of his fnend’s need In this sense the absence of 
considerations of impartiality forms a background condition for his 
wtion - a necessary condition of his being motivated m the way he is 
but is not part of the considerations which he actuaUy bnngs to bear 
on the situation or proposed action 

A non moral analogy here would be that it is a necessary or back- 
j P^^ymg a ccrtam record which I want to hear 

tPfn A ^ ^ not beheve that domg so will harm my 

nlatmo record player But this does not mean that in contem- 
playing it wm have Slcset'ffectr'' ‘ -nvestigate whether 

f aUeged higher-order 

conscientirt„r,„ It be a necessary condition of the morally 

not regard ‘‘‘"'“y n">l solely from friendshrp that he 

wdher® ftan V ^”'’‘"‘"8 But this rs much 

to bear on hisLualion *or'ih®'t"l 'I”'’’ ’’""8 pnno'P'® 

which he acts ** ** ^ consideration on the basis of 

A second point Is that the alleged principle mvolvcd here cannot be a 
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prmcple of mipartiality. For .t is a principle 

specify the range of application of the pnncip e 0 i p . 

so much a higher-order principle than Pnncipl of 
Itself, but rather is simply a specification of the yp 
which that prmciple applies f ‘moral 

It IS even miLadmg to regard such a f 
permissibihty’ (specifymg that in such an ^ of one’s 

morally permissible to give preference to the doubt regarding 

friends^ for this implies that there is some 
the morahty of actmg out of friendship, a ques . 

prmciple provides a response But *" to pomt I have been 

ship there is no such question at all Ihis „ „,nnoTt help, or 

concerned to emphasize normal th^W moraUy relevant 

comfort to a friend are simply ones to which 

consideration IS a regard to to friend’s go^ 

One can unagine situations m which the benefit of one’s 

question regardmg the permissibility of the mterests of others 

friend and ignormg or giving less consideratio 3 principle 

In such situations it makes sense to 'P®7„.rmissible to benefit our 
which helps to decide whether it n^al circumstances of 

friends But these are not typical of th ^jmciple specifying 

friendship (Even if to principle were pictured a P ^^pjrtiahty 

moral permissibdity, it would stdl not be a pnn p to 

Itself Rather, it would say tot actions of a certam 
contravene a pnnciple of impartiahty ) „„„rinle of impar- 

Further, not onS; are we not "’^^^a^l-hng to 

hahty (hence not a KanUan prmciple), bu . ound condition 
portray what one knows, when one knows (as impartiality 

of one’s action) that a given situation is not on ^ higher 

ts demanded of one, as a moral principle ’ ’ particular 

order than impartiality It is rather knowledge ° Tins 

moral principle is to be applied, of what its ° pnnciple at all 

knowledge IS presupposed m knowing how to app ^ ^e^e itself 

If a specification of the range of applicability o a p ^jcn 

a moral principle, wc would be caught m an sped 

tins pnndple would in turn have Us range of app , 
ficalion would constitute anoUicr moral princip c, U 5 range 

If It is granted that the principle ofimpartiality is 
of application to certain sorts of situations (an it is granted 

hold only certain positions within those situations), 
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that these situations do not normally comprise the usual contexts of 
friendship, then it can readily be granted that to believe that one’s 
situation IS not one in which impartiality is appbcable is not to believe 
something on the basis of application of a moral principle In fact it is a 
form of understanding which, m being presupposed in knowing how to 
apply the principle of impartiality at all, is part of what it is to be a 
competent moral agent 

Thus, to summarize, the Kantian view is unable to accommodate the 
fact that in normal contexts of friendship it is appropriate to act for the 
friend’s benefit without having to vindicate that action from a perspec- 
tive of impartiahty For the fact that one need not vindicate one’s 
action IS not a consideration which one acts from, consults, or brings to 
bear on ones action, nor, m any case, is this consideration a moral 
prmciple itself, much less one having the character of impartiality 


Via 

What does moraUty demand of us’ The upshot of this chapter is that it 
docs not demand of us that we regard all our proposed actions from an 
impartial perspective In this sense Kantianism fails to define ‘the moral 
® For m areas of life m which impartiality is not applic* 
e, other considerations will from a moral pomt of view be appro- 
pnate and valid So it will be proper to act for the sake of one’s friend’s 
goo simp y as such, mdependent of the vindication of such action 
trom an impartial point of view 

friendship as a central human endeavor does 
to imnpr^r, vindication, in the sense of a justification according 

friendshm h nmversal principles The personal importance which 
menu L. fn f^^niework In my argu 

namely actina for'th particular aspect of fnendship, 

(thoueh hardlv of one’s friend But that aspect is central to 

im fofus "crLa^^^ -Bnificance which fnendship 

made wuri^^rUo'^m^'nrne^”* fnendslup could in fact have been 
Since, if my areumem .. ^ projects or mvolvements of ours 

of contexts we do nnf v 'mpartiahty is limited to particular sorts 

we smply pursue an end°eaTO,ll“f *''‘''1 

involve benefitme others ir, «. “"Portance to us which does not 
E O'nets In this way my argument is meant to counter 
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a sort of overmoraUzed view of ”/ou^ftrde'termme'’that 

in some aspects of the Kantian view that ctandard 

aU our endLvours are justifiable by appeal to an f 

With regard to friendship itself, what we have seen is tot fentiam^m 
is not able to accommodate it within its tnor vi p . 
other hand is not able to produce valid objections to ^ 

endeavor which friendship is. In and the benefi- 

moral aspect, namely the concern for the articulation 

cent disposition towards him, Kantiamsm IS of friendship is 

entirely morally appropriate and good, bu 

cannot be expressed from within a Kantian perspec i ;mnartiality, 
The claims made in this chapter for the > be 

and the inappropriateness of making sure . a bit too 

vindicated from an impartial perspective, ^ considerations of 
pat. For in many cases it wUl not be “bvious ^ sometimes act 
impartiality need to be taken into acco . , „o5ctive which 

unthinkingly from friendship, in neglect of a broad ^P^^ 
bids them to take account of others in th p .j^gmselves that a 
beneficence. Or they may rationalize and co recognize to be 

mle of justice or impartiaUty which in some way they recogni 

applicable yet can be ignored. existence of 

My argument is not meant to deny any temptations. Never- 
friendship does in a way pose a range of an • j^ed by such con- 

theless the central thesis of this chapter is n _rorting, helping, 
siderations, namely tot in normal ri"mrions o porting, being 

advising, sympathizing with, being conceme ’ . required nor 
glad for a friend, the impartial perspective is 

appropriate. „ „ken uo at greater length 

On the other hand, and this point will nealeot the interests 

in the next chapter, our sense that it is improper friends is not 

of others because of a tocnexclusive focus o impartiality; 

properly accounted for wholly, or levels of beneficence 

rather it has to do witli proper, or even obliga ry, n-cmselvcs have 
towards others. The moral proprieties here o j- moral considcra- 

anything to do with fricndsliip, but ciust as a ra ge 
lions in their own right. That is, it is imprope ^ pj pf 

httle attenfion. or to give too litUc of “"“""paying overmuch 
strangers, wl, ether or not one fads to do so because of paymg 
attention to tltc good of one’s friends. 
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Finally, my argument is not meant to deny the fundamental moral 
truth m the notion that each person’s good is as worthy of pursuits as 
is any other’s. For example, m the area of social arrangements it would 
be wrong to favor a policy which promoted only one’s own or one s 
friends’ mterests, unless doing so could be vindicated by impersonal 
criteria, such as, e g., the considerations that one’s own group had in 
the past been unduly neglected in other comparable policies. The 
question is only how this truth is to be reflected in tire actions and 
dehberations of an individual moral agent. What I have argued is only 
that it is not properly reflected by the demand that the agent himself 
be equally concerned with the fostering of everyone’s good. 
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IV 


FRIENDSHIP AS 
A MORAL PHENOMENON 


It is entirely appropriate, as we '^^' “®'^j‘Jout\pprising himself of 
benefit of his friend for his own sale appropriate but, 

other possibilities for his good. Ciearing out of the 

1 will argue in this chapter, it is also mora^ y S 

way the concern with impartiality op ^ j friendship as a 

which includes the altruistic emotions m g ’ chapter 1 wili 
particular relationship which em o les right, and will 

examine friendship as a moral phenomeno ^ y moral 

discuss conceptions of friendship which would Ueny 

significance. ,„,ritnrv for modern moral phUo- 

Friendship is a largely unfamiliar „„(,erns or with uthit- 

sophy, dommated as it has been y an (icular relationships 

arianism, neither of which is hospi „ p^u example, con- 

which are both petsonaUy and morally required of us, or on 

temporary emphasis on conduct w c account, does not 

considerations which we are m‘l'‘‘'f Pm morally good, yet 

easUy aUow for a focus on friendship ” 

not moraUy obligatory, behavior and «"‘'in • ,^^^5 

Let me begin with two central J^^^^tsofar as they involve 

being equal, acts of friendship ate moraUy g not 

rn^rere^;1umis“fcrS^^^ 

: U^t^rroS: a^r rt ..1 absence would cons.i.u.e a 
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moral failure, and their presence merely somcUiing which is to be 
expected of a friend So acts can be morally significant though not 
morally praiseworthy, and tins is what I mean by saying that any 
action done out of regard for tlie fnend for his own sake is morally 
good It is analogous to saying that every dutiful act is morally good 
although some are such that performing them is only what is to be 
expected, whereas failure to perform them is blameworthy 

Second, the deeper and stronger the concern for the friend — the 
stronger the desire and willingness to act on behalf of the friend’s good 
— the greater the degree of moral worth (again, other things being 
equal) Thus a friendship which involves a very deep and genuine regard 
for the friend’s good is a morally excellent relationship 

The argument that friendship is, or can be, a source of moral excel 
lence begins best with an example of what such a friendship might look 
like Kate and Sue are friends Both are clencal workers m the same 
arge insurance firm Sue is a quiet, thoughtful and somewhat moody 
person, Kate is cheery and outgoing 

Sue and Kate enjoy each other’s company They enjoy talkmg about 
people they know and events that take place in the office They appre 
ciate and value qualities they see m each other Kate feels she learns a 
lot from Sue 


® tendency to get depressed 
q otten I^te has learned how to make Sue feel better when she is 
naturally or readily open about what is 
that learned how to draw her out when she feels 

rebuffpd Sometimes she pushes Sue too hard and is 

rebuffs Rift ^ f especially sensitive way Kate is hurt by such 
to and r T e ® friend to talk 

her 1 f- Kate-, mUtattve in 

cheerful her^plf f can cheer Sue up just by being 

such a ntood w„Sd not 

themselves-'' wulTeeh’ 

They trust each j j most other people 

front- With one another 111^' 

matters which thev itn . ’rrm each other with personal 

know tliat the other wilWr,. ^‘“nss with their husbands They 

the conridcnce Involved m u “riously, and will not breach 

be helpful to the othc know each other well and know how to 
^ ^ ‘scussmg miimate personal matters Tliey 
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care deeply for each 

thou^ they do not express it to each P 

dates the care and concern which she know- 

is part of what enables them to be so open directly 

ledge that the response wUl be a caring one. even when it is not 

helpful in a practical sense. other 

Kate and Sue are wUling to go to great l“g 
out. They readily do favors for each o er for each other 

something at the cleaners, makmg excuses and 

at work, taking care of each other’s chiltom concerned too; and 

When Kate is troubled about sometlung Su example, she 

vice versa. Sue thinks about how to “elp Ka‘e out For exampl 
helps her to think about how to deal with her hom 

L relationship between Sue and Kam ^^'^^^^p^ements 

They came to know each other gradually, eir addition, Kate 

kepi them from taking to each odier and her 

often felt, and still sometimes feels, shu o 

rebuffs. She was anxious to please Sue, to a insecurities in 

often made her forget her own desires on Sue’s 

the relationship she would also not be abl 

own needs, feelings, and situation. In 5’™^ worked through 
herself, to reach a deeper level of comnu m ’ clearly 

these insecurities. She was thereby enable tendencies to 

Sue’s needs and feelings from her own. to overcome 

distort. . . is both realistic 

I have attempted here to describe a frien , |,jgi, degree of 

(i.e.. not involvLg saints) foMures: 

moral excellence. 1 mean to have brou^ p^cjdf to 

the concern, care, sympathy, and the w "^ . ycjnd expected of 

the friend which goes far beyond what is char ^ ^ ^^f 

people generaUy. The within a fnen ip^ friend’s good 

knowledge, trust, and intimacy. One un kno'vs non-friends, 

through knowing him well, much better “ . -gcd. One is 

hence much better and more deeply than on 

more sensitive to one’s friend’s needs an vra identification 

friends. In genuine friendsJiip one comes to which is generally 

With Uie good of the other person copVe 

much rarer and at a much slrallower level wi ^ ,0 one’s friend. 

In addition one gives much of oneself. ,,„,cd and does not 

as part of caring for him. One takes tliis for granteU 
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typically regard it as a sacrifice, this is because one docs care about the 
friend, and not because one is motivated by self-interest The level of 
self giving IS generally much greater, thougli also of a different nature, 
tlian with non friends All these aspects of friendship arc of great moral 
worth and significance I will refer to these aspects generally as ‘deep 
caring and identification with the good of the odier * 

The caring in such a friendship ranges over a period of time and 
involves a commitment into the future Kate and Sue know that neither 
one will simply drift away from the other. Tliey will stick by each 
other Their carmg means that if trouble arises between them, they will 
try to work it through Of course they know that, human existence 
bemg what it is, there is always a possibility of some kmd of breach 
that would drive them apart But this possibility is not translated into 
any actual distancmg of themselves from one another, or into self- 
protection through ‘lowermg one’s expectations ’ In fact, each expects 
e other s care, concern, and commitment to extend into the fore 
Mea e uture, this is a source of deep comfort and joy to both of 
them, though they are seldom aware of it explicitly 

t IS not the willing self giving which is by itself the ground of the 
friendship, but only the self giving which takes 
m which one genuinely understands and 
For under Ui ^nd understands one’s separateness from him 

do all snrtr nf ru ^ romantic passion one might be willing to 

tsfon nd „r ^ '^“rice for hun But this 

might be sunn ‘'“P®'*'™ ‘o ect for the sake of the other, 

Sledge andtnl' 

the other such a< ” of the other, and of one’s relationship to 

passiC;';eS,L;Ces"of ™ 

but one, as it wpJ ^ which is morally mentonous- 

pointed out. this giviif onesnlT'''*^ 

>he other’s otherSss and ^ ~ 

person - can stem not onlv r™' * “P“ra‘'"«s and integrity as a 

can be an mtecral oart nfi ^ romantic passion or infatuation, but 
be a settled tendenru standmg and stable relationships, and can 

Wc can say m summ^ J"^”^oal’s way of relating to others * 
involves a high level of moral excellence of friendship 

emotions of sympathy c''^ °P"ient and expression of the altruistic 
tdentificalion with the coorT^V”’ ® caring for and 

cleatly to be other ^ snother from whom one knows oneself 
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Let us consider some conceptions of friendship which would deny its 
tnoral significance. 

On the first conception, friendship is pictured as a sort of natural 
process, as something which merely happens to one. In one’s life one 
runs across certain people whom one likes and is drawn to, and some 
of these people become one’s friends. This happens to virtually every* 
one. There is nothing special about it, rather it is simply a natural part 
of human life, not a particular achievement or a matter of something 
'vhich one works at. 

Moreover, the course of friendship is largely a matter of the vagaries 
of our emotions. It is thus not really something over which we have 
control. 

Personal relations cannot be controlled by morality because they 

cannot be controlled at all they are not Uie sort of tiling of 

which it makes sense to speak of making tliem different. Tlicy exist 
or occur; they are lived, experienced, and they change; but tliey 
are not controlled.’ 

Thus friendship cannot be a moral excellence, because it is not tlie sort 
of thing on which we exercise moral control and agency. 

There are several things deeply wrong with tliis picture of friendsJiip 
and of personal relationships generally. Most fundamentally, not every- 
one does have friends in the same way. People have very different 
relationships to their friends and treat their friends differently, and 
some of tliese differences are morally significant. In particular Uie levels 
of caring for and giving of oneself to one's friends arc very different 
among different people (and within tlic same person's friendships). 

I might have a genuine friend, someone whom I genuinely like to be 
with and to do certain kinds of things wiUi, yet I might not care for and 
about him very deeply. I wish him well, hope for good things for him, 
and am vrilling to do some things for him, ewn if they inconvenience 
me to some extent. But I do not give much of myself to him. Perhaps I 
do not even know lum very nvcII, and do not make an effort to do so. 

I do not in any very significant way identify with hts goals and aspira- 
tions, nor substanually desire his good for its own sake. 

Tliere is not necessarily anything WTong v,iUi this fricndslifp. Perliaps, 
c\cn if I could care more about my friend. I do not wisli to do so Wc 
understand each olltcr’s feelings and ncitlier would want the rebiionsldp 
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to be more than it is There is nothing blameworthy here 

Nevertheless, this friendship is evidently not at the personal and 
moral level of Kate and Sue’s friendship It involves much less in the 
way of carmg, of the givmg of oneself to the other, of the transcend 
ence of self mvolved m the deep identification with the other’s good, of 
the level of considerateness, sympathy, and concern involved m Kate 
and Sue’s friendship 

We all, I would thmk, can recognize that we have fnendships at 
differing levels of commitment, care, and concern Though all genuine 
human caring has moral worth and significance, is it not evident that a 
deeper level of canng mvolves greater moral worth‘d Such caring, far 
from being a natural process, is difficult to achieve, and is not really so 
common It mvolves getting outside oneself, being able to focus clearly 
on and to know another person It mvolves bemg willing to give of 
oneself, and m a way which is not simply experienced as self sacrifice 
or self denial It mvolves overcoming within oneself obstacles, defenses, 
or distortions which prevent the deep carmg for the other (And this 
will generally mvolve some kmd of shared process with the other 
person) 

Not only are there vanations of moral level within one's own friend 
ships, but it IS also true that people may vary greatly among themselves 
m this regard Some people are gener^y more carmg, giving helpful, 
and considerate towards their friends than are others 


us some people may have no fnendships of a high level of moral 
Aristotle recognized, some people may actually be 
^ A truly selfish person could not have 

ner<LnTi fl! genuinely able to care for another 

other freeiu much of himself to the 

him then 1^ ^ ® genume understanding of 

nun then he would not be selfish 

person elfish people can be very attached to one or another 

could not H ^ fnend But it seems that such a fnendsliip 

auacta n.t JrrJ*'’’ "■= 

sidetations Thus a'lfir u *°'''^ Srounded m self centred con 

on her and m “Mached to his wife, dote 

hat. and m some ways do a lot for he, But ,h« does no, mea^ that 
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he reahy cares for her for her owr. sake. His behavior woul^e eornpah 
ible with his caring for her, so to speak, be either 

him, to be at his command, to flatter his ego. s& exoression or 
a minor coneession for her serving him or even a ur 
assertion of his power over her and of her 

were tmly selfish then something like this won -bnuld care very 
explanation of his ‘beneficent’ behavior. ® P®'f° . being very 
genuinely and fully for only one person while basicaUy being ry 

selfish seems an impossibUity.’ . ^^n cannot 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to say th of all there 

really have friends at all, in any sense of the term. For fnst oj^ah^th ^ ^ 

are important aspects of friendship lands of activities 

enjoying being with the other person orsh^g ^ 

with him, liking the other person. So a selfis activities 

that there are people whom he likes and enjoys 
with. Second, even a selfish person can wish ^ difference 

disposed towards another. (Here we have to taring in 

between a humaidy selfish person and a socit^a .) 
the full sense which is incompatible with a ygt- which are 

Thus there are very different levels f ’Hares for the 

understood in moral terms, in terms oi no / conception 

other. If this is so then there is our moral inter- 

that friend^ps happen, so to speak, naturally, wi Friendship 

vention, and that friendships are of a i .{no of the other 

always involves a giving of self to the other ^ Qur (moral) 

for his own sake. Friendship thus involves an on vdiich merely 

selves towards another person, rather than a pr On a 

happens to us and which (in Mayo’s word) canno and ‘experi- 

more general level, personal relations are not mere ^ ^j^ted to moral 
enced,’ nor is their ‘change’ a merely natural ^ expression 

aspects of ourselves, as Mayo implies. Rather nen -nothcr person, 
or morul ucUvity on our part - of u type of 
a giving of oneself, and a caring for another for us 


IV 

In the case of Kate and Sue, Uic ‘moral ,^”'?ccp level of caring 

is especially evident. For I have describe ' ..ig and hence as 
between U\c women as an outcome of effort an s 
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a kind of moral achievement Certainly, attaining a deep level of friend 
ship, in wluch the parties mean a great deal to one anotlier and care 
deeply for one another, often mvolvcs obstacles and difficulties, the 
overcoming of which requires effort One friend disappoints tlie other, 
or feels let dovm by him, they misunderstand each other, they quarrel 
and feel that there are insuperable barners between them Such happen 
mgs withm the history of a friendship can lead to a distancmg and 
weakenmg of the bonds between the fnends Or they can constitute 
tests of the relationship, which ultimately strengthen the ties and 
deepen the meamng of tlie friendship The friends can make the effort 
to rectify or to correct a misunderstandmg, to struggle to achieve the 
greater mutual understanding which vnll prevent such disappointments 
and misunderstandmgs in the future 

It is difficult to conceive of a deep friendship which does not involve 
some such effort and struggle Nevertheless, it is not such effort and 
struggle in its own right which grounds tlie moral sigmficance of friend 
ship For one ihmg friendships which involve something like the same 
level of carmg do differ m the amount of effort and struggle which has 
gone mto them, and I would argue, it is not the effort and struggle but 
the level of caring itself which primarily determines the level of moral 
value m the friendship It is the genume care for another person which 
constitutes a moral activity of the self, not primarily the exertion of 
will or effort which might have gone into tlie development of that 
caring In carmg we as it were go out from ourselves to another person, 
we give of ourselves we affirm the friend m his own right These pro- 
cesses cannot be portrayed as something which merely happens to us 
or which we simply experience, as is, e g , findmg ourselves attracted to 
someone And so effort and will are not required for tlie activity 
essential to morality * This is not to exclude the possibdity, however, 
that effort Md will could be a further source of moral value m a friend 
beyond (though also requinng as a condition of this moral value) 
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V 

Another conception of friendship which -"duces to ^ to see^its 
moral significance pictures friendship, or rather domg g 
M land of extension of the self, so that 
Other one is simply promoting what is m a sen^ ^ 

self-centredness would exclude friendship 

much less a moral excellence. ronceotion 

as a generai characterization of fne P-Jjjy jo give of himself to 
cares for the other for his own sake. He is wimng i g 
promote the other’s good; he understands 

and interests, and can distinguish fte o in (hat 

even while he is able to care deeply friend’s 

sense identify with the friend and his S ' successes in valued 

sorrows. He is happy for him at his good or . nts It is his 

endeavors; he is sad for Wm at lus los^s and 
human growth and happiness which h 

°'^:^r:^«cationinvolv^l^^ 

a matter °f " 4 “SlkU concepti of friendship 

extension of carmg for oneself. This mis ,0-. (ion ’ which can 

trades on an ambiguity within the notion 0 non-egoistic 

have either an egoistic or a non-egoistic sense. Even ■" 
sense described above, the one who ^ P' ,his pleasure is 

good accruing to the one with *''0'" ' ‘ j, jj j, jjgn of the degree 
not the motive of his beneficent action, ujmcelf and in his own 

to which he cates for the other as other than hmiself and 

^e conception of friend^p as extended 
priatc to a kind of symbiotic attachmen o which 

one has no ciear sense of a self separate f ^(e one’s 

one lives through the otlier so that, in la . ’ (o the person, 

own). Such an attachment can of ,hc forms of 

of great emotional intensity, and can ta . a 

friendship - but is not at aU ^ for Sue’s sake and not 

In aigu-ing that Kate cares for her fnend Sue 

for Kate’s own, that Kate is aware of S ^rcuinc that Kate sacri- 

and that Kate gives of herself to Sue, I arn g Kate’s 

r.ees herself for Sue. Nor am I arguing that wi.en she acts 
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good, she acts in a manner unconnected with her own interests She 
acts altruistically m the sense that her actions are motivated by genuine 
concern for her friend’s weal and woe for its own sake, but not in the 
(more familiar) sense m which it unplies acting in disregard of or con 
trary to one’s own mtercsts (see p 10) But tlus is, partly, to say that 
the terms ‘egoism’ and ‘altruism* as usually understood serve us ill in 
descnbmg actmg from friendship Let us explore this further 

Friendship involves persons being bound up with one another The 
different sorts of emotions and feelmgs which the fnends have towards 
one another get their meamng and significance from the entire relation 
ship of which they are a part ^ In caring about tire weal and woe of my 
friend Dave it is mtegral to the nature of this canng that it be for some 
one whom I like whom I know likes me, who cares about my weal and 
woe, whom I trust, who is personally important to me, who cares about 
our fnendship, etc In acting from friendship towards Dave I express 
my acknowledgment of a relationship which includes all these feelings 
and attitudes This is why the carmg and the acts of beneficence in 
friendship are not separate from my own interests, from what is per 
sonally a good to me, it is not, m that sense, ‘dismterested ’ In fact 
friendship is a context m which the division between self interest and 
other mterest is often not applicable The fnendship itself defines what 
IS of importance to me, and m that sense what is m my mterest In that 
sense 1 do not generally sacrifice my own mterest in actmg for the good 
0 my friend I act with a sense of the friendship’s importance to me, 
even though il is the fnend whose benefit 1 directly aim at (i e , which 
IS my motive for actmg) and not my own 

It IS not that m acting for the friend’s good I am acting from a com 
bmation of altruistic and egoistic moUves, eg, that I am both dis 
m creste y concerned with my fnend’s good, yet I also enjoy acting to 
ftr^ ^ from the former motive m combination with 

nf i?<.Vrw fnendship (which I am conceiving to be 

Will k/ 1 * ,1 ? combmation with the thought that my fnend 

TrL n the future These latter 

coHlulT l motivations, which can be seen as a 

accurate nn altruistic motive, but they are not 

r r ^ of friendship 

into mv actinp f \ fnendship with Dave figures 

Xh Uc, Z u' f “ ■=°"*W=rat.on for the sake of 

action which Drom""?^ nl"* “ '''^ng to do or enjoy doing every 

which piontotcs his good Rather, these figure m as a context of 
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meaning of my action. Tlicy are background 
moUvated to act for the sake of Dave's good. I ™ "“‘^aUy 
acting fuUy for tlie sake of his good, and in j„ 

The notion of sacrifice implies an interest which ^ “ 

order to promote something which '"‘"“‘f.t %“rfor4e 

clear sepLtion between the interest he forgoes ^ ™ 

sake of which he acts. It is the absence of such a 
of friendship which means that it is not true as a 
tion of acttag from friendship that in acting 
friend one is sacrificing for him. (Nevertheless 
it would be true to say that we sacrificed somethmg of what we 
in order to help our friend.) 


VI 

Even if the notion that friendship is a kind of extended 
abandoned, the previous discussion " 
be a moral deficiency m the kmd of c 

nameiy that one would not have the concern condition for 

friend. The friendship, with aU it ^,7cted genuinely 

the concern, even if the concern is pa -conditional 

towards the friend for his own sake. Let us caU tms 

“'‘conditional altruism might be thought 

because it is not a universal form of j^ther only in virtue of 

the friend simply in virtue of his humani y __p„eif This line of 

some relationship in which he stands towar j stringent 

thinking, which I will caU 'universaUst ’ IS pv» aparh^^^^^^^^^ 
expression in Kierkegaard s Works of insofar as it stems 

fri^d (one’s beloved) has no moral value V, 

from a love which one would have fcir person 

human being; and so, for example, ° ,j not do so if he were not 
because he is one’s friend - i.e., one Kerkegaard 

one’s friend - one’s act would not have mord ^ 

out of love for him; he says only that suen 

“rrriew would be thatlove or concern for one’s friend th™^. 
not r^tut moral significance altogether, is yet in unportant ways 
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deficient as a moral attitude towards another person Tliough Kant 
himself does not say this in his own discussions of fnendship (wluch 
are generally sensitive and sensible)/* it can be seen as an extension of 
some themes withm the Kantian outlook, m particular the focus on 
umversality and impartiality m the moral attitudes we take towards 
others On this view conditional altruism would be, though not without 
value, yet without the full moral value that a universahstic altruism 
would have 

The consequences of this challenge to conditional altruism go far 
beyond the moral significance of fnendship itself For there are many 
sorts of special attachments, connections, and relationships between 
people - such as family member, neighbor (in the non Christian sense), 
fellow worker, comrade, fellow member (of various organizations), 
member of same ethruc group of community, regular frequenter of the 
same pub, fellow citizen or countryman — which can be sources of a 
stronger sympathy, concern, and willingness to help one another titan 
mi^t exist m their absence ** The special connection or relationship is 
a condition of the altruism, which is therefore not purely universalistic 
Thus the issue here is at the core of the moral significance of the 
altruistic emotions themselves For these special connections give rise to 
sympathy, compassion, and concern, and on the view which I am 
putting forth here these are morally good, mdependent of how they 
have arisen and whether they would exist towards the person m ques 
tion m the absence of those speaal circumstances or relationships 


VII 

Ut us then examine the nniyersalistchaUengc to all conditional altniism, 
r ruism ased on special relationships On my view, such conditional 
ths7 his own sake The fact 

doe? nni fnend we would not have this concern for him 

What for his own sake that we care about him 

Rood stem? nn concern is only if the regard to the other’s 

one’s fnend^Jopn ^ self-concern One could be concerned about 
in the eves of is domg reflects on oneself 

who are memhpr? nf ^ could be involved in helpmg poor persons 

the existence of siirh"^ ^ ®thnic group prunanly because one feels that 

and “e on cn=s=TfT=» ™ ^ 

These examples would be excluded by my 
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own formulation, of caring for the good of the other for his own sake, 
for they involve a primary concern with oneself ratlier than with the 
other. 

On the other hand, if an Italian is dedicated to helping poor Italians, 
and is genuinely concerned for their welfare, then, even if he would not 
be so concerned if tlte persons were not Italians, he is still concerned 
genuinely for tliem for their own sakes; and, on my view, that attitude 
(and the actions stemming from it) have moral value. 

Conditional altruism might be thought to be defective because con- 
cern with those in special relationships to oneself often takes the form 
primarily of hating, being opposed to, or denying the legitimacy of the 
interests of those outside the relationship in question. These are the 
familiar phenomena of chauvinism and provincialism. (It is less clear 
how this would work in regard to friendship; perhaps jealousy is an 
analogous phenomenon in that one’s energies are directed against 
someone outside the relationship rather than towards one’s friend or 
towards strengthening or enriching the relationship itself.) 

There are two negative aspects of this chauvinism, which can exist 
independently of one another. The first is the opposition to those out- 
side the relationship, an attitude bad in itself. The second is that the 
outside focus may mean a deficiency in one’s concern for those within 
the relationship; one may be not so much genuinely concerned with 
their good as with hating or opposing those outside it. (Yet this connec- 
tion is not an invariable one. It is quite possible for someone to be 
genuinely concerned with a group to which he is attached — to really 
care about their well-being — and yet also to have despicable attitudes 
towards those outside of his group.) 

These are deficiencies within conditional altruism. But my view 
allows for the condemning of the despicable attitude towards those 
outside the special relationship, and also accords no moral value to the 
attitude towards those within it which does not consist in a genuine 
regard for the weal and woe of the persons in question. My view does, 
however, say that if the concern is genuine then it is ceteris paribus 
morally good; and if it is accompanied by a despicable attitude towards 
those outside then it is this accompanying attitude which is condemned 
and not the conditional altruism itself. 

There may be some tendency on the part of a universalist outlook to 
think that conditional altruism always involves a negative attitude 
towards those who do not satisfy the condition- If this were true it 
would be a reason for regarding conditional altruism as a whole as 
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fundamentally defective But it clearly is not true A person may be 
deeply devoted to the welfare of the Italian community without being 
suspicious of, or wishing the harm of, non Itahans He may even wish 
well for non Italian communities and recognize the worthiness of their 
aspirations, though he does not have the actual concern for them which 
he has for his own community Sympathy for the interests of other 
groups could fairly naturally grow from concern for the interests of one 
group Conditional altruism merely implies not being as concerned 
about the good of those who do not satisfy the condition as one is 
about those who do It does not necessarily involve having an attitude 
towards those who do not which is m itself morally deficient 

It IS important to recognize that genuine devotion to a particular 
group — family, neighborhood, ethmc commumty, ethnic group, club — 
IS m itself morally good, and becomes morally suspect only when it 
involves a deficient stance towards others It is morally good m that it 
involves (among other things) an adrmrable degree of sympathy, com 
passion, and concern for others Moral philosophy ought to be able to 
give expression to the moral value of such an attitude, and an exclusively 
universalist perspective cannot do so 


On the other hand, the pitfalls of such conditional altruism should 
not be Ignored The connecUon between concern for those who satisfy 
the condition and opposition to those who do not is often no mere 
coinci ence For example, m a situation of scarce resources, devotion 
0 one group competing for those resources can well mean opposition 
0 o ers, and this can easily mvolve blameworthy attitudes towards 
ese o er people (It should be noted, however, that merely compet 
groups for resources which one desires for one’s own 
in a ^ r ^ reprehensible It becomes so only if one either competes 
‘f- « « unfortunately too natural, 
othpr cT!!* ? unjustified and negative attitudes towards the 

weifnrp nf ^ oreover, in some situations alleged devotion to the 
or stand, mean little more than hatred 

whites in a^a ° outside Devotion to the welfare of whites as 

room for tht. ^ example of this, there is virtually no 

other than onn° ^ genuinely altruistic attitude, or for it really to be 

oiner than opposition to non^hiies 
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VIII 


On tlie univcrsalist view, one cares for the oUier 
appropriate manner only when one cares for hmr f 
beina i.e. independent of any special connection or attachment on 
has with him. On my view one’s concern need only 
other and not. directly or indirectly, for the 
one would care about the otlier in the absence of the special 
tions does not detract from its full moral value. altruistic 

This is in no way to deny that it is morally 6 “°^ 
attitudes towards those with whom one . places 

indeed such attitudes must be centrd to any whatever 

emphasis on the altruistic emotions. aimiistic attitudes are 

factors encourage the development of pnumely 
themselves to be regarded favorably, from a "j general we 

addition, this is to be reaUsUc in our ° j3j relaUon- 

do care more about those to whom we fgiaUonships involve 

ship than about those to whom we do in their 

a deeper identification with the ® ,rue that some 

absence; and it Is entirely proper that y a. - the good 

persons can develop a quite g.^ oppressed Chileans, 

of others, or of particular groups of starrd in no 

people suffering from a certam j J, ,eem more 

(prior) special relaUonship; and ™c jjj5 

morally admirable than conditional al moral 

way) L same strength. But ° m^^- 

outlook to be buUt entirely around ‘^em (althou^ m m^ 

moral value is still able to be given full den’ciency^in the 

their exceptional moral value is not a reflection of a delicien y 

moral value of conditional altruism. ,.„ri.sentative places sole 

The tradition of which Kierkegaar is towards others in 

emphasis on altruisUc attitudes towar * ta ’ jtand to them. 
absLction from the special -'^-—-J^.ern for others. 
This must be an incomplete conccptio Greek philosophers 

though a conception (such as Aristotle s or concern for 

generaUy) which gives Uttle or no P>= incomplete. For both ate 

others simply as human bemgs is own sake, and it is 

agnificant forms of our concern for o 
this which has moral value. 
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IX 


This chapter has investigated friendship as a moral phenomenon The 
full moral dimensions of friendship are difficult, if not impossible, to 
focus on withm a Kantian framework, with its emphasis on obligatory 
conduct, on impersonal considerations, on universal attitudes I have 
been particularly concerned to show that friendship can be morally 
excellent and not merely, as argued in chapter III, morally legitunate. 
But, m addition, all fnendships are morally good to the extent that 
they mvolve a genuine concern with the good of another for his own 
sake (and, m that sense, involve self-transcendence) 

In emphasizmg, m contrast to the Kantian view, the moral dimen- 
sions of friendship, I want to avoid on the other side an overmoralized 
view of friendship, and of its personal and human significance One 
such view sees the concern for the friend’s good as the central element 
m friendship, downplaying or neglecting the hkmg of the friend, the 
desire to be with him, the enjoyment of shared activities, etc ** 

A second overmoralized view sees friendship, or at least the highest 
forms of it, as having its grounds, its object, or the source of connection 
between the fnends primarily m the friend’s moral qualities and charac- 
ter, Aristotle, for example, seems to hold this view m his discussion in 
Nichomachean Ethics 


I argued in chapter II that it is no defect of personal feelings that 
ey ^ to have such moral grounding The same argument holds for 
Irien^hips To make the friend’s moral character the central feature of 
rien s p is to neglect too much the shared likmg and canng (and 
u ^bese by the fnends) and the shared activities in 

Which these are expressed These features, though not unrelated to a 
per^n s moral character, are not primarily grounded in them either 
tn regard someone as a virtuous person in order 

0 care for him as a friend, nor. m canng for him for his own sake need 
T qualities he has 

directly Previous one have also bome, 

obviously frif.^,1 altruistic emotions in general Most 

flourish and ^ 'P IS a relationship m which sympathy and concern 
morallv Good^" argument that beneficence prompted by friendship is 
isl if" beneficence prompted by altruistic 

aUmnr;; orT“f that conditional 

good bears dirertl ^ ^'riming from special relationslups is morally 
good bears directly on many, though by no means all, fonSs of altruistic 
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emotion. In the background of j 

chapter HI. refuting the Kantian view that the P P 

required of us in all our actions. C'earing thts ar^men out o^ y 
is a necessary condition for building towards a pos.trve view 

moral value of altruistic emotions. ,i,n,istic emotions, friend- 

In addition to providing a context or ^ Kantian 

ship also can serve as a metaphor for , , discussed as 

view. For the two conceptions of fnendship excellence have 

contradicting the view that friandaWP ‘"VO Wes mo ^x«Uen^^^ 
direct analogies to Kantian ° “ ‘"y “ 71.4) is the Kantian view 
the ‘naturai process’ view of fnendsh P tPP' natural pro- 

that altruistic emotions, and emotions in g ’ j and for which 
cesses over which we, as moral beings, have in the 

we cannot be blamed, praised, or mor y , 75_7j is the 

‘extended self-interest’ conception of rather, acto 

Kantian view that acting from altrais ic ^ 

from feeling or emotion in general inclination or desire, 

interest, in that it involves acting to gta i y f -uyujstic emotions and 
In chapter VIII I counter the fo™" tespeet to our 

feelings. There I argue that we are no P natural processes 

feelings and emotions. They cannot e ^ morally assessed, 

external to our moral agency, f- ttag JuTt "s the quality 
Rather they are an expression of o moral being or 

of a person’s friendships is partly an expression of his mor 

character. ^ emotions directly in 

I do not counter the ‘egoist arcument has gone into 

this book, partly because so much P °®°P egoism is false.” 

showing that this fairly crude form p y involves acting 

If one\eeepts that ® "jC^nt^ ^ 

genuinely altruistically then these j have tried to show that 

my viewpoint here. In addition, in c ap er ’ . involve acting 

acting from altruistic emotions oes n acting contrary to it; 

from inclination, but on the contrary emotions that 

and that in fact it is a necessary fca - ^interests, comfort, 

they involve a willingness to sacrifice some of our own 
or convenience, for the sake of another s goo 
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V 


DIRECT ALTRUISM, 
UNIVERSALIZABILITY, 
AND CONSISTENCY 


The next three chapters articulate a view of the nature of morality 
^ch brings out and explicates the moral value of altruistic emotions 
e present chapter focuses on the nature of moral action and of 
altruistic emotions as motives to action 

Let us begin with the ‘direct altruism* view, which states one way in 
Which an action can have moral worth, or be morally good According 
to this view an action is morally good (other things bemg equal) msofar 
w It 18 motivated by a regard for the good of others (To simplify 
assume that the act succeeds in bnngmg about the good 
view 1 intends ) A shorthand statement of the direct altruism 
beingequaO moraUy good if it is altruistic (other things 

acton h,T‘ '""nded as a full account of right 

features nf nit '^t ^‘it^ P^thal view of morally good action Other 
goodness So it'*'* ^ motivated acts can count against their moral 

•” =>rt.culate only a pnma face or 
forms the basis of m '“'orlhy action Nevertheless tlus aspect 

coZastn Ito '“" 6 = of (altrurst.c) vtrtues 

benevolence, eons, derareness''™’”*''’'’ generosity, 

tliat the^agent ute'ce!!, “bon is morally good is not to say 

It Directly altmisti ? ^ Praiseworthy or admirable for perfornung 
■"■lecen rnconXte ^hich it is blameworthy, 

' ‘"'“"^derate, or reprehensible to fad to perform The direct 
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altruism schema operates at a very general level of abst— ^ 
cribes how an action can have moral 

how to assess that significance in ^ to tose 

actions ranging from the noblest acts of selfless altru.sm 
which can be expected of any decent human being. 

The direct altruism view draws on an intuition which it seams lair 
to say, has played a fundamental role in demarcating the 
mor J at least since the advent of Christianity: "‘‘mely that ^ mo y 
good to act from regard for the good f do not^ch™ 
direct altruism view states the only way that a of Morality), 

valueCthe position taken by Schope^au.m«^^^^ 

but only that it states a way. In have moral 

action done out of regard for ones o g he morally good.) 

value. (Standing up for one’s rights, ;“:;'’„^rtoo different 

As it stands, the direct altruism vie ^ , within it. For both 

from Kantianism itself, arid even t^ ^''^“ew’that our only reasons for 
idews firmly reject ethical egoism interests however broadly 

action he m the promotion of our ov™ '’“he interests of 

construed. Both portray morality as bidding stmcture of 

others into account. Yet, I will argue in this nt ^ie 

moral acUon is different on the ";X’. “'i "ent and in 
implications of the direct altruism vie j^ntian view. I will argue 

some ways incompatible, directions fro assimilate the direct 

further that to the extent that Kantianism fads but 

altmism view, it seeks to produce arguments to undermine 

these arguments are not successful. action OntheKanUan 

Let us turn then to the Kantian view “Amoral ac ion. un^ 
view moral action is smunded m raUona^^an 

order for an action to be a moral j. ^hc 

generalized or universalized. Ihe action must be ^bich 

particular agent who performs it u ^ cny 

is similar in aU essentials to the given “"'.I”™ an agent 
inconsistency, and hence irrationali y an . ’ applying to 

“ 'ZV“- '• ■" “““ 
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connected with these, at the center of the conception of moral action 
On the Kantian view all action has a certain kind of structure, which 
It is worth spelling out explicitly When an agent acts, he acts according 
to a principle (or maxim) The same act can have different principles, 
and the same principle can lead to different acts So for the purposes of 
assessing the morality of an action, we must include the action together 
with Its pnnciple Either implicitly or explicitly the principle specifies 
e ascription under which the act is performed, and the intention in, 
and/or reason for, performing the act The principle also specifies 
(again, is may be implicit only) the circumstances in which that 
^Uon IS to be performed, i e , in which the principle itself is applicable 
^ ^ specification of the general features of the situation which 
^ n ^ detemunmg the applicability of the prmciple 

stnirh,!. a particular kind of 

mcliidp« ^ ^ certam conception of his action which 

“nofter •h'' 8°°'^ 

that mtrm!on'J‘™r ‘he Kantian structure, tn 

according to that view" eonsiderations does not, 

or maxims This d.vergenceCTncem™'’'^"""® 
action as the nature nf . so much the nature of moral 

must have or can I 1' a" ’h« K^'-en vrew aU action 

duectaltraismvicwsome'Ktiorf*"”™®' “ structure, on the 

does not have this structure Particular, directly altruistic action) 

from the Ka^ntian"view',n*^,™°'^ eetron, the direct altruism view differs 
morally good an acUon “““ *" “her to be 

saUzable Second u demp* o, ♦ ^S^nt as) univer 

must be (or be regarded bv th morally good an action 

incumbent on the agent ^ as) morally obligatory or morally 
Before proceeding it is woni, . 

argument for the dtruist.r ^ of this 

emoUon conforms to the d»rp * Action prompted by altruistic 
Pathy. compassion concern structure Actmg from sym 

o regard for the good of othpr* fisnerosity all involve acting out 
® good of others In actlne fm different forms of regard for 

m compassion my reason for acting is 
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that 1 am able to relieve the woe of another Action 

altniistic emotion then is a subset “ not prompted by 

whole of It smee an act can be directly altruistic yet not promp 

The direct altmism view is intended to help 
good about the altruistic virtues “ ^tues, ’or misinter 

Kantian view either denies that these Kanban conception of 

prets their nature by assimUating them to the Kanban 

then action from altruistic 
If the direct altruism view is correc ..n jt is therefore 

eraobon is morally gooii (other thmgs j- ^ of altruistic 

necessary, in order to vmdicate the mor ^ conditions on 
emobons, to rebut the Kantian view, w c tinns fails to meet 
moral acton which most action from altruistic emobons fads 


Let us begin with an example of an altruisbc action as P 

reference , _ . ^ ,„niild find it mcon 

John does not own a car, prunanly becaus prefer to make 

venient to have one in the city, where he lives often passed 

do with pubhc transportabon Let us imagine a offered to 

by peotde digging then cars out of the snow, and has not 

help y np others he now 

Then John gets a job for which he "®®^YpYnow He wishes people 
faces the problem of gettmg his cat ° situation makes him 

would be more willing to volunteer their help 

more sympathetic to persons trymg to dig I eir which m 

passmg by someone diggmg his car out, sor ^g 

the past he would have just passed by withou tons to help On the 

person’s situation - without really taking it m e s P good 

direct altruism view John’s action of sloppuig o P 

1 /.K.iitv A nerson acting 
Let us begin with the issue of universaliz of anotlier 

altruistically is motivated by a direct concern or jjie action 

person (or other persons) But he does not necessa ouglh to 

he performs as one which anyone in a situation action, or the 

perform Tliat is, he docs not j-cs not necessarily 

grounds on which it is based, as univcrsalizablc HC 
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regard the action as gcneralizable to others 

The point here is not that someone acting altruistically regards Ids 
action as right or appropriate for himself alone, denying its appropriate 
ness or rightness for others, for he docs not typically judge the action 
to be inappropriate, or not nght, for otliers It is rather that he typic 
ally makes no judgment at all regarding the rightness or appropriateness 
of the action for others So it is not that the person motivated by 
sympathy typically denies that his action is umversalizable It is rather 


that he does not (necessanly or typically) think of his action one way 
or the other in terms of umveisalizabdity 

We can see this in the case of John Though he stops to help the man 
because the man needs help, he does not necessanly hold the view tliat 
anyone m a situation similar to his own ought to perform an act of this 
sort For example he need not hold the universal principle that people 
ought whenever possible to stop to help others dig their cars out of the 
snow He may not have thought about whether others ouglit to do this 
He may simply have responded to the present situation without having 
held, and without coming to hold, a principle about what others ought 
to do in such situations or what it would be wrong of them not to do 
It IS true that he might come to hold such a prmciple It may be that 
he regards this act of help as morally required of anyone in a situaUon 
^ch as his own (passing by, with nothing pressmg to do at the time, 
etc ) His own frustration at having to dig his own car out may have 
impeded him to the moral reflection which would lead to the adopting 
0 such a principle He would Uren regard hrs action as conforming to 
a universal prmciple 


act Which IS grounded in a 
case e actually confirms the rlirect altmism view, for such a 

IS not sn to the many situations in which an altruistic act 

agent acts au” imagine many cases in which the 

morally bmdin!!'' "o* regard his act as 

mgarf “"^“Sously to himself, he does not 

™mtS hndnVsr^H “ ™ “O' "cts of compassion 

view whether the mrt' performed without our having a 

ttat his action eilhei is m „ nV;”neSr.;,rtL'’e:r 
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The point of the direct altruism ww is that the altruistic action 
(under tlie description and with the intention witli which he performs 
it) is morally good whether or not it is umvcrsalizable or is regarded as 
such. The value is derived from the act’s involving a direct response to 
or regard for the good of anotlicr person. Tliere is not a further require- 
ment, such as tlie Kantian view imposes, that tlie action be, or be 
regarded as, universalizable. 

But could it not be claimed that the point of the Kantian view is not 
that every agent who acts altruistically actually does regard his action as 
universalizable, but rather that he is committed to holding such a view, 
whether he realizes this or not? 

\Vhat would it mean to say that the agent is committed to such a 
conception of his act, if it is admitted that it is perfectly intelligible 
that he not be so committed? Let us suppose it means that the agent 
must agree that his act is universalizable, on pam of inconsistency. 

Suppose I perform an altruistic act to a certain situation. Someone 
who sees me perform this act is later faced with a situation which seems 
to him analogous to the one in which I have acted. He fails to perform 
the analogous act to mine. He tells me of this. Am I committed to 
regarding what he has done as wrong? Surely not. For one thing even if 
the other person regards our situations as analogous, I myself might 
not. It mi^t seem to me that there are important differences. Am I, 
then, committed to the view that he acted wrongly, unless I believe that 
there are significant differences? It seems not. I might resist making a 
judgment about this person’s action, without either granting or denying 
the existence of particular relevant differences. I might simply fail to 
hold the belief that the situations are entirely analogous. Nothing com- 
pels me to have any belief about this matter. But if I lack such a belief 
then I am not compelled by logic to hold any view of the rightness or 
wrongness of the man's action. Thus I am not compelled, on pain of 
inconsistency, to agree that the other man ought to have done what I 
did. In this sense I am not conunitted to regardmg my act as 
universalizable. 

Perhaps it would be regarded as odd for someone who, having acted 
altruistically in a particular situation and being pressed to say how 
someone else ought to act in an essentially similar situation, to take no 
view on this matter. But 1 am not (at this point) denying that it is odd; 

I am denying only that the person is logically required, in order for his 
act to be genuinely altruistic, to regard his action as universalizable. 
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HI 


Even if It were odd for the agent not to take a position on the other 
person’s action, the significance of this for the moral status of tlie 
agent’s own act is questionable Yet It is the status of tliat act which is 


at issue On the direct altruism view, that action is morally good 
because it is genuinely altruistic The Kantian arguments I have so far 
considered do not challenge the moral value of the act, but address 
only whether m some way the altruistic agent must regard his act as 
umversahzable, whether it be unintelligible for him not to do so These 
arguments have not been successful TTie import of the possible oddness 
of the agent’s failing to take a position on the rightness of another 
person s action m a comparable situation does not really bear on the 
mtelligibility of the agent’s acting altruistically without having a view 
on the umversalizabihty of his action 


This pomt becomes clearer if we recognize that the altruistic agent 
IS not necessarily (or typically) viewing his act as the morally right one 
to perform in the cucumstanccs He acts with some thought such as, ‘X 
seems as if he needs help,’ but not necessarily with the further thought, 
Helping X IS the moraUy nght thing for me to do ’ The step from 
actmg out of a direct regard for the good of the other to acting out of a 
sense that it is moraUy nght to act beneficently is one which incor 
porates an element of umversabzabaity For to regard the act as nght is. 
.JT ' considerations on which one acts as vahd for 

mtn which anyone m a comparable situation ought to take 

C .nir <=a'nes the implication 

relevant diffe ®Bent in my situation (taking mto account 

does Tot mtplication and 

simply moved s ^ stance of 'any moral agent ’ One is 

addition hold the r fn ’ <o help him, one need not, m 

bmdmg in others as wU ''“"^“‘^“on which has moved one is 

altruistic actThhTt Tem^re' ''”h" T 

IS morally nght Not that* ''Hi?** ‘hat what we have done 

rather our cf;LoTo„Tr „ T"™ 

about Its moral tightness luncTH" anything 

w help another person In ih °"'y “s being an action in which 

trier person In this regard, such an act is not different from 
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an act motivated by self interested considerations I miglit perform a 
certain act with the thouglit that I will in the long run profit from it 
(ahhougli, Jet us say, I have no present desire to perform the act) I 
need not, m addition, hold a view as to whether my action is morally 
nglil or wrong, or even morally permissible That is, it is intelligible that 
I perform tiie act for the self interested reason, without being com 
mitted to holding any view as to the moral propnety of my act Simi 
larly, an agent may act for an altruistic reason without having a view as 
to the moral status of his action (its rightness, or wrongness) 

Of course there is an important difference between the altruistic 
action and the self interested action, namely, m the first case the 
action (accordmg to the direct altruism view) is, ceteris paribus, a 
morally good one, whereas in the second it is not (In the latter case 
It is, let us say, morally indifferent ) But the fact that it is morally good 
does not mean that the agent, in performing it, is comimtted to a view 
of its moral status He is not compelled to think of it as morally right 


IV 

A second dimension on which action having the structure of directly 
altruistic action differs from moral action on the Kantian scheme 
concerns obligation In acting out of regard for the good of others 
one does not necessarily, or typically, regard oneself as obliged or in 
any way morally bound to perfonn the act m question Nor, in general, 
3S sveh aitruism in fact a matter of obligation or doty In he)p 2 ng the 
man dig his car out of the snow, John does not necessarily regard his 
action as morally incumbent upon him Certainly he in fact has no 
obligation or duty to help the man 

We respond to others’ needs, do favors, hsten sympathetically, 
comfort friends — all for the sake of another’s good But we are not 
typically morally required to perform such acts These acts are not 
typically mediated through a judgment that tlie situation is one in 
which a certain action is morally incumbent upon us 

There are three points here One is that in acting altruistically we are 
not motivated by obligation or duty, this is true by definition since 
acting altruistically means acting simply out of a direct regard for the 
good of another But an altruistic agent could suU regard himself as 
under an obligation to perform the beneficent act, even if that sense 
of obligation plays no part in his actual motivation (e g , acting out of 
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concern for a friend when one’s action is also required by one’s duty 
to one’s friend) So the second point is that tlie altruistic agent does 
not typically regard himself as under such an obligation, even if that 
fact were to play no role m his motivation to perform the act 

A third point is that, mdependent of what the agent believes to be 
the case, most altruistic acts are not in fact duties nor morally incum 
bent on their agents Tins is not because such acts necessarily involve 
domg more than duty commands, where this carries the implication of 
domg more of the same kind of thing than duty commands Many 
altruistic acts are quite trivial — eg, giving someone directions, letting 
someone with few groceries in front of you m the check out line - 
and, wlule not covered by duty, are not usefully seen as going beyond 
It m the way that does, for example, a teacher’s devoting much more 
time to helpmghis students than his duties as a teacher call for Rather, 
rnost altruistic acts are best regarded as withm a different domam than 
dutiful acts 


But failure to perform altruistic acts is not necessarily a minor moral 
k compared, for example, to failure to do one’s duty, it is just 
^at the failure wOl be expressed m different terms For example, in 
many cases fadure to act altruisticaUy will signify faUure to do what 
deled (ee. fading to press the 

will simniv elavator) In other cases it 

what?faV'“ **““ “ 

the blmd B . fadure to gu.de 

foj) n 0 the precise area of the budduig which he is looking 


^0.™ c;,nceo":.™"f;' loaa no. conform to die 

IS action with a diffe ‘n universal moral principles It 

actio ”^0^? 0 " •>'= K-.ian view. 

It IS open to the Kami ^ umversalizable principles, 

fadureTo so co®fo™ dl? action's 

seriously deficient as mnriT’ 'I worth, or at least renders it 

order to put It aside for now =‘'Bument here in 

b«t US grant for the mnm’ ♦ taken up m a later section 
good What does this say about the' altruistic action is morally 

y auoul the Kantian view’ The direct altruism 
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view does not make the same cnticism of action which conforms to the 
Kantian schema that the Kantian view makes of directly altruistic 
action Rather tlic direct altruism view allows tiiat it is, often, morally 
good to act from universal principle, or from a sense of duty In many 
situations it would be wrong of us to fail to act m a way which can be 
generalized to others, we ouglit, or are obliged, to take up the pers 
pective of any moral agent, and to act from considerations which we 
regard as binding for anyone (\Ve saw in chapter III that one important 
domain of such action concerns our mstilutional roles and respons 
ibilities, though the area in which Kantian requirements on action are 
appropnatc do go beyond this domain ) 

What the direct altruism view asserts is only that the domain m 
which Kantian requirements on action are appropriate is limited, or, to 
say the same thing, that the domam in which morally good action takes 
the form of umversaUzable prmciples of obligation does not exhaust 
the area of morally good action 

Another useful way of putting this pomt is that there are different 
kinds of virtues What makes some of these virtues virtues - 1 e , what 
makes them morally good traits of character — is articulated by the 
Kantian view, while what makes others of them morally good is 
expressed by the direct altruism view Examples of the former are 
justice, impartiality, conscientiousness, of the latter are kindness, 
concern, compassion To try to see Kantianism as articulating the 
foundation of all virtue is mevitably either to deny what is of value in 
altruistic virtues, or to distort the nature of those virtues 

The contrast between justice, understood as ‘giving each his due,* 
and kmdness illustrates the difference in moral foundation between the 
different kinds of virtues Justice, unlike kindness, really does involve 
universal prmciples It is concerned with the right rather than the good- 
Justice plays a role m situations of conflicting claims and interests The 
just person gives each of these its due and acts accordingly For it to be 
just, his action must be guided by principles which are objectively valid 
They must be universabzable A just man honors the valid claims of 
another, even if doing so means sacrificmg some of his own desires, but 
the pomt of view from which those claims are assessed as valid is an 
impersonal and objective one 

So the virtue of justice requires an objective and universal standpomt 
(as I argued in chapter III) But the virtue of kmdness or compassion 
does not require this, its moral value derives from a different source 
Justice IS a Kantian virtue, kmdness is not What makes the latter 
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morally good is the fact that the agent, in domg it, has responded to a 
certain consideration There is no further requirement that the agent 
regard it as morally incumbent upon others to take that consideration 
mto account It is not even necessary that the altruistic agent regard 
himself as domg something which is morally good The kmd or compas 
sionate person need not think of his act as kind or compassionate, and 
he certamly does not necessarily act for the sake of being kind or 
compassionate What the kmdness or compassion consists in (among 
other things), and what the grounds of its moral value are, is a direct 
desire for the good of another 

Some form of universalizability condition is required only when an 
agent makes some moral judgment regarding his (or other’s) action If 
he merely acts altruistically, without makmg a moral judgment, then 
such a condition is not required In that case what is relevant to a moral 
assessment of his beneficient act is only whether it is directly altruistic 


VI 

In setting up duect regard for the good of others as an alternative to 
universality it is necessary to guard against a possible misunderstanding 
t would be possible to hold a view of morality accotdmg to which it is 
rmn’Hf appropriate action that it involve an apprecia 

cnmpn P^^hcular individual I do not know of 

duect actuaUy holds such a view, but it is one with which the 

"u" Such a view is legaided as 

f“oi of a S / °">ei to reject it m 

lavoi of a Kantian like view) m the foUowmg way 

minue sZ","’ himself is itself a 
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from the uniqueness of the individual. 

The direct altruism view differs from this ‘uniqueness’ view. On the 
direct altruism view, morally appropriate action concerns itself with the 
good of other persons; it need not concern itself with persons’ unique- 
ness or unique good. Titus the particular good which one is concerned 
about could be a good shared by or common to a group of persons. One 
could, for example, be concerned with persons who had a certain 
disease, or who suffered from a common condition of oppression. The 
object of one’s concern in these cases will be a good, or a condition 
relating to the good, shared by certain particular individuals. Action to 
foster this good will not necessarily be regarded as universalizable; but 
nor, on the other hand, will the concern necessarily be with a unique 
good of the individuals in question. 

The direct altruism view need not deny that in some perhaps deep 
sense every individual is unique and his good is unique. It denies only 
that a morally worthy concern must be directed to this unique good. 
On the direct altruism view, concern has moral value whether it is 
directed to the unique good of particular individuals or the shared good 
of particular individuals. The uniqueness view lends to downplay or 
even to deny the shared and common sources of weal and woe among 
people. 

The uniqueness view rejects the possibility of action grounded in 
universal principles as ever being morally appropriate. The direct 
altruism view does not reject this possibility, but only the notion that 
universalizability is necessary for an action to have moral worth. 

Thus the direct altruism view of moral action differs from both the 
Kantian view (grounded in universality) and the uniqueness view. It is 
important to see this third alternative, since a rejection of the unique- 
ness view is sometimes thought to leave some form of Kantianism as 
the only alternative.^ 


VII 

Granted that there is a difference between the Kantian and the direct 
altruism views of moral action, what exactly does this difference come 
to? What is its moral import? Consider a statement by W.D. Ross 
articulating this difference between a direct desire or concern for the 
good of another, and a universalizable principle to the effect that one 
ought, or is obliged, to do a certain act of beneficence: 
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The conscientious attitude is one which involves the thought of 
good or of pleasure for someone else, but it is a more reflective 
attitude than that in which we aim directly at the production of 
some good or some pleasure for another, since in it the mere 
thought of some particular good, or of a particular pleasure for 
another does not immediately incite us to action, but we stop to 
thmk whether in all the cucumstances the bringing of that good or 
pleasure mto existence is what is really incumbent on us 


Ross seems to imply that we are dealing here with the same range of 
beneficent acts (brmgmg about good or pleasure to another), and are 
simply talkmg about two different kinds of motive or attitude which 
produce those acts But many actions of direct altruism are ones which 
it IS not morally incumbent upon us to perform (above, pp 91 f ), and so 
the occasions on which we act from duty regarding the bringing about 
of good or pleasure to another are actually a subset of those in which 
we act from direct altruism So if we accept Ross’s characterization of 
the difference between the two types of action, many more morally 
good acts of beneficence will be performed from direct altruism than 
from Kantian motivation So, at the very least, one contrast within the 
area of beneficence between acUon on the Kantian schema and action 
on the direct altruism schema is that there is more of the latter tlian the 
former - not only more actual beneficent acts, but more acts which are 
mor^y good, that is, motivated by a moraUy good motive 

Ross s account draws on one strand of thought within the Kantian 
msis ence on universalizable principles, namely that acts performed 
must be regarded as moraUy incumbent or obligatory But there is an 
mporlant ambiguity within the noUon of universnlizability (or, as I 
tiniversabty) which allows for a second way to 
meanino^ti, ^ ambiguity IS between universality as 

ouaht to ne 1 °"' “ something which everyone 
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to buy a car, Tliis is ‘strong universalizabiiity/ All actions wiiich are 
strongly universal (i.c., obligatory actions) are weakly universal, but the 
converse is not the case. 

Tliis ambiguity in tire concept of universalizability yields two 
distinct interpretations of what it means for an action to conform to 
the Kantian schema - that is, for it to have moral value in a Kantian 
way. On the weak interpretation, an action conforms to the Kantian 
schema if the agent regards the action as permissible for anyone in his 
sort of situation to perform. On the strong interpretation, an action 
conforms to the Kantian schema if it is regarded as required for anyone 
in the agent’s situation to perform. 

Tliis ambiguity affects how Kant’s views are to be understood. Are 
the formulations of the moral law or the categorical imperative meant 
to generate principles of morally obligatory conduct? Or is the cate* 
gorical imperative best understood as a test or condition which maxims 
of action must pass or fulfil in order to be morally acceptable, but 
which is not capable by itself of actually generating principles binding 
on all moral agents? 

This ambiguity does not always show itself, since often the maxims 
(such as, lying to gain advantage for oneself) which the categorical 
imperative is used to test are found not to be permissible. And there is 
a natural act-category corresponding to such maxims which it is plausible 
to regard as a component of the moral principles generated by strong 
universality — e.g., ‘Do not lie for the purposes of securing advantage,* 
In other words, the focus of discussion of the weak universality criterion 
in discussions of Kant is on maxims (and actions or omissions) for- 
bidden by that criterion, rather than those permitted by it; and the 
non-performance of those actions or omissions is precisely what con- 
forms to the strong universality interpretation of the Kantian schema. 
Overlooked in such discussions is the moral status of that wide range 
of actions permissible by the weak criterion yet not conforming to the 
strong one, because not morally obbgatoiy. 

Nevertheless the difference between the two interpretations is 
significant for what is meant by saying that actions must be univer- 
salizable, and that they must be grounded in universal rational prin- 
ciples, Is this meant weakly: that the action is acceptable to a univer- 
salization test or criterion? Or is it meant strongly: that universahzation 
so to speak compels its performance?® 

When comparing direct altruism as an account of moral action witli 
the Kantian account, the ambiguityyieldstwodistinct Kantian accounts. 
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On the weak view, a beneficent act is universalizable if the agent can 
regard it as permissible for anyone m his circumstances to perform On 
the strong mterpretation, a beneficent act is umversabzable if the agent 
can regard it as obligatory for anyone m his circumstances to perform 
The nature and significance of the contrast between the Kantian 
schema of moral action and the direct altruism schema depends on 
which interpretation one uses We have already, in the discussion of 
Ross’s views, seen the weakness of the strong interpretation m regard 
to beneficent action Only a minor part of the range of beneficent 
actions which could be altruistically motivated can actually be regarded 
as obhgatory or incumber t on any moral agent It seems arbitrary to 
restrict morally valuable beneficent acts to those which are morally 
required and could conceivably be prompted by a sense of duty It 
thus seems evident that the strong universality interpretation of the 
Kantian schema cannot accommodate the full range of morally virtuous 
acts of kindness, sympathy, compassion, etc 


VIII 
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moral philosophy to overemphasize Uic role of moral self-awareness, of 
consciously striving to act in accordance with the demands of morality 
Agamst this she says that moral philosophy must be able to give expres 
sion to the fact that ‘the unexamincd life can be virtuous ’ ‘Philo- 


sophers have often connected consciousness with virtue,’ Murdoch says, 
but ‘it must be possible to do justice both to Socrates and to the 
virtuous peasant 

The direct altruism view means to express a kind of virtue which 
does not depend on moral reflectiveness or self consciousness It 
depends only on bemg responsive to the weal and woe of others In 
acting virtuously the Kantian agent is striving to be virtuous, he acts for 
the sake of moral rightness But the compassionate or kind person does 
not necessarily or typically act m order to be virtuous So, for example, 
if Jones stops to help a lost child find her parent his action is kind or 
compassionate if he is motivated directly by concern for the child and 
sympathy for the parent He need not atm at being kind or compas 
sionate He need not even — m order to be kmd or compassionate — 
have a conception of himself, or of his action, as being kind or compas 
sionate What is necessary is only that he aim to meet the other’s need, 
reheve her suffering, etc He need not even have a conception of himself 
as acting well or virtuously The only requirement, in the way of moral 
self awareness, is that (as Sidgwick points out) he not think of himself 
as acting badly ^ 


ts ** necessary, in order to be virtuous, that one act for 
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and woe rather than, for example, by whim or ulterior motive. In many 
cases one cannot be certain whether the consideration which moved 
someone was genuinely altruistic (nor of the extent to which an altruistic 
consideration was a component in a complex of motives). But there 
are ways to attempt to discern motives, in oneself as well as others, and 
problems discerning altruistic motivation are no different in degree or 
hind from any morally significant motivation. 


X 

So far, weak universality seems a more attractive interpretation of the 
Kantian view than strong universality; for it encompasses within its 
framework a much larger range of morally valuable altruistic action. In 
addition it may seem to have an advantage over the direct altruism view 
in excluding those actions which, while motivated by direct altruism, 
are not universalizable. Thus interpreted, the Kantian view may seem to 
preserve the positive features of direct altruism and yet to go it one 
better. 

But this advantage is illusory. For, unlike strong universality, weak 
universality is not a full alternative to direct altruism. It does not 
actually provide an alternative account of the grounds of all morally 
valuable altruistic action. 

Weak and strong universality constitute two distinct ways in which 
moral action conforms to a Kantian schema. On strong universality, 
moral action is actually generated by the schema. The Kantian stand- 
point commands the performance of the actions in question, e.g., acts 
of beneficence. The agent recognizes that universalizability requires him 
to perform the beneficent act (i.e,, omitting to do so could not be uni- 
versalized). Moreover, the Kantian standpoint provides the motive to 
the act or, to put it more generally, the understandmg the agent has 
of his action. It is because the agent recognizes that considerations of 
universalizability require him to perform the act that he does so; he 
performs it because it is obligatory. It is in this sense that strong univer- 
sality generates Uiose actions (or principles) which conform to it, and 
offers an account of the source of moral worth in those actions. 

Direct altruism shares Uiis latter feature. It purports to give an 
account of one source of moral worth in beneficent actions, namely 
tlial they stem from a direct regard for the good of others. 

By contrast, actions winch conform to the weak universality 
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interpretation of the Kantian schema are not actually generated by the 
schema but merely accord with it or arc countenanced by it, i e , they 
do not violate its strictures ® Because of this, weak universality does not 
constitute a full theory of the source of moral value of those actions 
which conform to it, rather it merely imposes a condition which actions 
must meet m order to be moral, namely that they be able to be univer 
sahzed Hence, though weak universality does accommodate (most) 
altruistic action - i e , allows for it to have moral value it does not 
account for that moral value The universality condition does not by 
Itself exetade the possibdity of other sources of moral value in the 
motive which prompts the action in the first place (By contrast, strong 
univers ity provides the motive and the sole source of moral ment in 
actions which conform to it ) 

niot™t!.Tt,*^i.°"' •» perform a certain beneficent action, 

sahve nni.’. ^ ‘ietermmes that one can weakly univet 
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then an action which is weakly (but not stron^y) ^ 
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view of the moral worth of action, which must include the understand 
mg which the agent has of his action So when I speak of an action’s 
being umversahzable I mean that the agent regards it as umversalizable, 
and that this behef forms part of the considerations for wluch he 
performs the action 


So weak universality, m contrast to direct altruism and to strong 
universality, does not offer a self contained theory of moral action An 
action which is weakly umversalizable may still be morally good on 
grounds other than its universality In particular, unlike strong univer* 
sahty, weak universality does not by itself exclude acts motivated 
directly by altruism from having moral value 

Also while weak universality does dilTer from direct altruism as a 
theory of moral action, it does not differ by excluding altruism as a 
source of moral worth, and yet neither does it account for that source 
A weaker version of weak universality is that altruistic actions have 
some moral merit if they are not weakly umversalizable, but have less 
than if they were umversalizable 


The difference between this view and the direct altruism view is that, 
according to direct altruism an altruistic action’s moral worth is not 
immished merely by the agent’s failure to give consideration to 
Whether it can be (weakly) universalized If, out of kindness or compas 
Sion, an apnt acts directly for the sake of someone’s good without 
^ ^ whether it is morally permissible for anyone m such a 

A ° action has full moral value [cetens panbus') It is 

ahlpTtiVth ^ action IS in fact not universaliz- 
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XII 

One argument in support of weak universality is that action prompted 
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blinded to the other moral demands (connected with duty and obbga- 
tion) m cases where they do anse*^ So will it not still be at least some- 
what better to act from universal principles of beneficence than from 
direct altruism*^ 

But the person acting from altruistic emotion is capable of acknow- 
ledging these other considerations, and is capable of acknowledgmg that 
m cases m which his duty would lead him to perform act A, while his 
sympathy would lead him to perform act B ratlier than A, he ouglit to 
perform A That he generally (i c , m the normal situation m which 
direct altmism violates no moral stneture) gives free rem to lus concern 
and sympathy does not necessarily blind him to these other moral 
considerations The picture of altruistic emotions as bhnd, irrational, 
or as overwhelimng us and preventing any other considerations from 
weighing with us is not accurate 


But how IS it possible for altruistic emotions which are not grounded 
m moral prmciples to allow for the acknowledgment of moral prmciples 
which limit their morally proper scope of activity'^ To put it another 
way if 1 restrain from acting from altruistic emotion because doing so 
would conflict with a moral principle, does this not show that my 
compassion is not without principle, but on the contrary is grounded in 
general prmciples regardmg when it is permissible or not perimssible to 
act from compassion‘s 


The answer to this is analogous to the argument given in chapter HI, 
functioning of impartiaUty vis-a vis friendship (see pp 
it it IS acknowledged that our duties and obUgations are re- 
stnete in their application, then when someone acts from altruistic 
motion in a situation which he knows not to be covered by duties and 
universal principle For what he 
tinn .1 * principle but is rather simply that his situa 
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of the situation is not somcUiing which one can know on the basis of 
the principle; for it is a precondition of knowing how to apply the 
principle. Such knowledge cannot be assimilated to a further moral 
principle without infinite regress. 

One can know, or justifiably believe, that one's altruistic action does 
not violate universality, without actually having to test the act for 
universality, simply by being justified in believing that there are no 
moral requirements within one’s situation (witli which acting altruistic- 
ally might conflict). In such situations weak universality has no advan- 
tage over direct altruism. 

And so altruistic emotions need not be grounded in moral principles 
in order for us to act on them freely and spon taneously in situations in 
which no moral demands are made on us, while yet not acting on them 
freely and spontaneously in situations in which moral demands are 
made on us (and in which acting from altruistic emotions would or 
might fail to honor the demands). This is the sense in which we can 
give ‘free rein’ to our sympathy, compassion, etc. ~ i.e., we can do so 
when we are not in situations In which we violate any moral demands 
by doing so. Our actions in such cases will have moral worth, insofar as 
they Involve acting out of a genuine regard for the good of other 
persons. 


XHI 

A concern related to whether action not grounded in principle is liable 
to conflict with morality is that, unless our beneficent acts are grounded 
in some principle, we are liable to be beneficent towards persons who 
do not deserve it; and in that way our ‘non-principled’ altruistic 
emotions will lead us morally astray. It might seem that this could 
hardly be a particularly serious or central problem, since whether 
someone is, so to speak, an appropriate object for beneficence seems 
to have less to do with whether he deserves the help than whether he 
needs it or could use it. The notion of desert seems out of place in 
most contexts of possible beneficence. Concern with it stems at least 
partly from taking charity — i.e., beneficence from the financially 
secure towards the disadvantaged and dependent — as one’s general 
model of beneficence (on this subject, see chapter III, p. 57), together 
with the concern generally attached to the social ideology of charity, 
that one not act charitably towards those who are undeserving of it, 
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e g , those who are slothful or who have brouglit their unfortunate 
condition on themselves Thus, m illustrating the general Kantian 
notion of action on principle, C D Broad gives as an example 

the case of a member of a Charity Organisation Society giving relief 
to a complete stranger He analyses the situation to see whether it 
does or does not come under a certain rule or principle of action 
which he has accepted If it docs he gives relief, if it does not, he 
refuses it And he would treat in exactly the same way any other 
man whose case had the same features ** 


W D Ross also, m illustrating the distinction noted previously between 
an action in which we aim directly at the good of another person and 
one in which we aim at doing the right thing, sees the difference as 
illustrated well by that between the discriminate and indiscriminate 
chanty 

But chanty is only a very special case among the entire range of 
forms of doing good for others It implies a situation in which the giver 
IS very much better off than the recipient, in which the recipient is 
regarded as essenually powerless and dependent, unable m a fairly 
permanent way to get along without the chanty contnbution, and 
finally, m which what is given by the giver is some form of money or 
rnatenal goods which m giving he gives up or gives away (though, it is 
also implied, he can well afford to do so) 

But most forms of acUon from sympathy, compassion, or concern 
ac at east some if not all of these features Often what we give when 
we give to others out of altruistic emotion is our time, energy, efforts, 
a vice, com ort — things which we have not thereby lost to ourselves in 
f”'* (anyway not in the sense m which money which we give 
to ourselves) Also, very often when we help friends and 
u" Strangers, their general life situations are not 
permanently dependent on the 
are simnlv° themselves, rather they 

bas.eZ Llrr ^ 

thecaseofchnntv happens to be m a jam, whereas m 

(the jnverl Fi u ® recipient is always regarded as unequal to oneself 
L f altLm is better 

^ .ly m tv oTe Z"' hand, but not neces 

better off than ots^df ^ financially or sociaUy 
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Furthermore, the worry that one’s charity might be ‘indiscrirranate 
is not necessarily a moraUy admirable concern, much less a mor y 
fundamental one, and stems from a view of poor people whic is 
connected with a certain social and political outlook - namely, *at 
poor people are basicaUy divided into those whose poverty is a rellec- 
tion of their own inabmties (or. even more, their o™ lazmess) md 
those whose poverty is due to circumstances not of their own makmg. 
The view that the former group is a large one, that such Persons ^ 
undeserving of charity, and that therefore we must e on o 
with principles which discriminate clearly between the deservmg and 

the undeserving, is a questionable one. , ^ u 

So the case of chLy does not show that we need to be especiaUy 

concerned about the issue of doing good to ” concerns. 

it. From a moral point of view this is one of the eas o 

In the normal round of our day-to-day lives it is 

many persons’ situations warrant sympathy, coropassi > 

direct Lncem with the weal and woe of others 

ciple, is all that is generally necessary, in “t^er or “ of oersons 

morally good to do. An overconcein with the dese ^ 

who ate potential objects of out actions of sympa >"> P ^ 

betokens a kind of meanness of spirit and an unwair 

ness, as well as the above-mentioned questionable socia 


Another Kantian concern can be put this j acting 

the good of others does not mean that we 

directly from our altruistic emotions might well e e ^^(jed in 

that end than acUng from reasoned general pnncples grounded 

renection and relevant information. 

This objection is unfairly framed. W ^ rnncemed with 
compassionate or sympathetic agent is genuin y ^ rather 

fostering the good of hiose to whom his -=."’°^°"-"^‘;:rread"B of 
than simply acting impulsively on the basis P® fosler- 

situaUons. L wiU understand that tore is a f “/X^‘’XTo“e to 
ing the other person’s good and doing what 'he 
do.» And he WiU be no less /han to^nUan 
himself as well-informed as he thinks necessary 
aim. 
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This IS not to say that the altruistic person necessarily possesses the 
intelligence, insight, and knowledgeabihty sometimes necessary to give 
effect to his genuinely good intentions A person can be compassionate 
yet blind, shortsighted, or unrealistic But if he is to be genuinely 
compassionate we must assume a genuine concern with others’ good, 
and not merely with superficial mdications of their wants or needs 
Moreover, the Kantian agent himself does not necessarily possess the 
intellectual virtues mentioned, nor necessarily avoid the deficiencies He 
too can be stupid and unrealistic about how to accomplish what he 
takes to be his duty He can, because of ignorance, apply his principles 
badly He can rrusperceive his obhgations, wrongly workmg out what 
reason bids him to do 

Granted that knowledge and certain intellectual quahties make it 
much more hkely that the person with altruistic intent will succeed in 
actmg beneficently, it rm^t be thou^t that Kantiamsm must have 
some advantage over a morahty of altruistic emotions, since it is a view 
which by its nature requires more reflection But this is not so The 
reflection required by Kantianism takes place only at the stage of 
attempting to determine one’s duty given how one already understands 
one^s situation It does not itself produce a more mformed grasp of 
one s situation On the other side, sympathy and compassion them 
selves impel, or can impel, the necessary reflection when the situation 
presents elements of complexity, when it is not evident how best to 
carry out one’s beneficent intent 

The pomt here is that it is unfair to compare a poorly functionmg 

eel y altruistic agent with an ideally functionmg Kantian one 


XV 

A final issue m the alleged superiority of weak umversahty to three' 
^ and the agent’s comimtment to acting in tht 

acting from umversa 

wav in conirmts oneself to acting the sam< 

altruistic emnt^ ^ ^tions in the future, whereas actmg from direc 
mch clr ; » P^ciple. mvolves nc 

mcoJ,°rr, f™™ allmista emouon .s hable tc 

expoundings / eetion is not Philip Mercer 

e^poundmg a Kantian ™w, p„u this objection in the foUowml 
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to bo generously disposed towards someone one merely because 

1 happen to be rn high sprnts rs not morally c^endab e if the 

next day 1 don’t care a damn about him These km 

emotionally based behavior do not comjmt ^e agent to s^l 

behavior m the future We must admit then that as it is 

correct to say that some emotionaUy 

be backed by justifying reasons it cannot provide u 

grounds for expectmg, or requirmg, its repetition in 

when circumstances are appiopnate, and tha inso 

it cannot possess moral worth 

Butthecontiastimphedherebetweenactiononprinciplea^^^^^^^^^^ 

grounded m altruistic emotion is neither ve^ g 

It IS not clear that action from altruistic ee mE ^ merely 

lead to mconsistent behavior than action rom P j-|.Qp5,5tency 

mvokmg moral principle m one’s behavior i® ^ ,,2 pjp^g 

of behavior, nor even of consistency of p P jp explain) 

to citing various pimciples to rationahze (or pp P,tes 

one’s actions, and yet it be the case that the 

on different occasions ate incompatible wit one p^jp^uy holding 

Still, mvokmg pimciples is not syno y ^ genuinely 

them and actmg from them “ ;p to hve accoidmg to 

possesses certain moral prmciples and P might be 

Lm, this IS no guarantee that he will of lives 

that he simply fads to hve there must be a suffi 

up to them m an mconstant fashion (H -nmrdinE to the prin 

cienUy genuine attempt to guide ) Thus, having prin- 

ciples m order to say that the person holds them ) mus, 
ciples IS no guarantee of consistency m action ^ 

On the other side, let us ■ " e„on would be prone 

sympatheUc or compassionate person F situations (situa 

to actmg out of compassion or sympathy seems that by 

tions which ‘warrant’ sympathy or pp^son - m contrast 

saymg tliat he is a compassionate or ayi"?^ ' , of compas- 

to someone who occasionally or inconst y consistency to his 
Sion or sympaUiy - we are attributing “ mcas ponsiderations 

behavior He tends to be moved by c Tinncioles 
But this IS not to say that he acts from his conduct by 

Tlicrcforc, that a person docs toactconsistenU> 

universal principles docs not mean thallicisn 
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in a sympathetic and compassionate way The fact that there is no 
guarantee that he so acts does not mean that he is not likely to And, 
as we have seen, actmg from pnnaple is no guarantee of consistency 
m any case 

Thus, acting from altruistic feelmg does not necessarily or even 
typically involve actmg mconsistently Actmg from principles may have 
some advantage on this score, but not nearly so much as the ongmal 
contrast unphed Therefore universal principle is not required for 
consistency regardmg the kmd of behavior prompted by altruistic 
feelmg 

And so Mercer is wrong when he says that ‘emotionally motivated 
conduct cannot provide us with any grounds for expectmg, or 
requirmg, its repetition m the future when circumstances are appro- 
pnate’ (see above, pill) For an established pattern of sympathetic or 
compassionate action m someone does give us grounds to expect such 
action m the future It does not give us grounds to require such action 
m the future, but neither does someone’s adhering to a prmciple in one 
situation give us grounds for requiring him to do so m the future 
Adherence to universal prmctples does give us grounds to appeal to the 
person to do a beneficent act on some future occasion, but we have 
grounds of appeal m the case of altruistic emotion - namely the con 
siderations (relatmg to another person’s good) to which the person has 
shown himself m the past to be responsive 


XVI 

None of this is to deny that a person who acts from altruistic emotion 
‘^consistently An example of this can help us to gam a clearer 
picm e of the moral significance of consistency 

sympathetic person, but is so in a parti 

seems !n moody and her kmdness 

‘downVh<^?r"'^i''w,^ When she is not feehng 

ou 8ive of herself to help them 

a depressed "'"'a and concerns But when Sal is in 

them not sn u. ^ others, not very responsive to 

inconstant and he!'L\a™r°m',h'J'' 

faconnslcncv^Tol involved in this sort of 

y o help explore this question let us Imagine that Sharon 
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is an acquaintance of Sal’s, who has had the benefit of Sal’s todness 
but has not yet been made aware of the change in her altruistic behavior 
when she is in a bad mood. Then let us suppose Sharon is m a 
situation in which it would be possible for Sal ® *! . . 

Because Sal happens on that occasion to be in a ou h nH 

and unresponsive to Sharon. Sharon is disappomted, surprised, and 

taken aback by this. , 

One clear deficiency in Sal is her unreliability in he'PM' 

ness to others. One cannot count on her to be l'^'Pf“'’ “ 
is helpful. Also, as the situation of Sharon brings out, Sal m a way r^ses 
expectations which she then disappoints. Besides e others 

exactly is wrong with this? The fact of raising “P®*' ^ ' consti- 

does not give those others any special claim on . o 
tute a coLitment to them. TTrus, when she fads to be tad she tos 
not necessarily violate commitments to others or 

'"uls true that we are sometimes angrier and -ore resentful 

people who, though generally sympatheUc and ava a 

do not come through on some particular occasion, . . 

whom we know to be self-centred and whom we 

expect to go out of their way for us. This says 

about anger and resentment, but it does not s gm y .ynectations 
against tL tad person simply because he has raised expectations 

which he disappoints. ^ pive otliers 

But perhaps, even though the raised e=‘Pe-e‘— 
a claim on L person’s beneficence, “ ^'^/^rexpecta. 

some legitimate expectation, hence some mor ^ jatjon of commit- 
tion U not met, though a less serio^ .osome 

ment. 1 think there is something m this, but its to P 
extent on how we are picturing the way tlm 

Such a defect is not identical with one “ P^ counted on to 

gives it out to be understood that he can Pe t 
be kind or helpful, perhaps in order to be thou^ 
such a case there is perhaps a kind of deceit inyo vc • of feeling for 
Certainly in some particular situations t “ example, if Sharon 
Olliers might involve a serious moral fad . ^P 

were in a ready desperate sitah™ ^ . moods. Tliis 

yet did not do so because she was in one o P . (see 

might constitute a breach of the ‘natural u y 
chapter lU. p. 45). Still, it would be compatible with me xi 
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inconstancy described in Sal for Sal when in a bad mood to be available 
to people in truly desperate situations, even while her moodiness keeps 
her from being available to people who are worthy of sympathy and 
help though not desperately in need of it In fact, if this were not true 
of Sal she would seem almost schizophrenic ratlier than just exception 
ally moody 

Another thought might be that if a person is inconsistent then he 
will not follow through on actions undertaken on others’ behalf when 
he IS in his accessible moods This is a charge made against capricious 
feelings which carnes some weight However, many acts of kmdness or 
sympathy do not mvolve action over time as subject to such moods 
Moreover, if an inconsistently kind person did, out of kindness, under 
take something on another’s behalf, he might still be capable of recog 
nizing that this constituted some sort of commitment to carry through 
on the undertakmg, despite change of mood Tlie commitment to 
follow through is of a different moral status tlian the original under 
taking Itself (which involves no such commitment), and the incon 
sistently kmd person would be capable of appreciating and acting on 
this difference (The contrast with the consistently kind person might 
be that his foUowuig through would be done in a somewhat different, 
less positive spirit ) 

One might think that another serious moral deficiency is mvolved 
here, namely that the discovery of the inconstancy of feeling would 
lead us to question the genumeness of the sympathy and kindness 
^own when Sal is m a good mood If she were really sympathetic then 
ow could she be unresponsive on so many occasions when she was in a 
bad mood'? We might begin to search for some ulterior motive which 
a might have had m being helpful, or we might begm wondering if we 
a riot read more sympathy and kindness into her behavior than was 
really there 

possibility, yet it is also important to recognize that it 
sympathy and kindness to be both inconstant and yet 
does not Failing to be sympathetic when one is in a bad mood 

svmoathv indicate an inadequacy or ungenuineness in the 

wropnate ocaas.ons 

potential forV’i^^^** of lack of genuineness of altruistic feeling 
- uTefa ™ ‘'"“■Sh ™ banencent action undertaken 

stemmina from ^ noted in the fadure of behavior 

particular example Thus what is morally deficient 
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about inconsistency in action is not just one kind of thing. It can 
different things on different occasions. 

Such defects and potential defects must be taken into account in a 

overall moral assessment of Sal’s character. And '^°°'"«oardinc 

disagreement regarding the weight of these defects and hence re^ dmg 
the overaU moral assessment. The point remains that the ™ 

so fundamental as to undermine aU moral value in the 
kind person’s behavior. Sal is still capable of kmdness and sympathy 
and these qualities do have moral value. ^ 1 p« 

In particular the kind of inconsistency noted 
serious moral deficiency than the capriciousness J unreliable 

For a capricious person is one who is, so to spe^, 
about acLg in a beneficent way; Sal on the other hand is pcrmlly 

'“rr s “ 

above argument suggests that ‘h® Sng^universal principles at 
required is the consistency ,o aU who come within 

all; i.e., in applying ‘h®Pff 3„ exLption of oneself. But 

their scope, and in particular not maki S always) morally desir- 

consistency in behavior, moral worth of action or 

able, is not a necessary condition ol me mo 

character. universal principles 

In summary; fadure of action ^ . ..jnn. For a compas- 

does not necessarily lead consistent in his behavior. 

Mnate or sympatheUc P'"™ ' , yaj universality and principle as 
Thus consistency is "y‘ 7 „faier. consistency in behavior is not a 
the Kantian view 'toPlt® ^But f 

sine qua non of moral vein®- ‘ whatever superiority, up to this point, 
These considerations irot g ...mism They should in any case make 
weak niiversality has to dir beneficent acts for (weak) univer- 

it clear that tlic failure to 
sality is not typically a serious moral defect. 
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view, which seems caught on the horns of a dilemma To the extent 
that Kantianism presents a comprehensive view of moral action (c g , m 
Its strong universahty version), and thus presents a full alternative to 
direct altruism, it cannot plausibly aspire to encompass the full range of 
morally good beneficent action which direct altruism purports to 
encompass Whereas to the extent that it (c g , as the weaker version of 
weak universahty) is able plausibly to encompass this range it increas 
ingly forfeits its character as a full alternative to direct altruism as a 
theory of moral action, for it is parasitic on other motivations to action 
than are provided by the Kantian schema itself, and is unable to exclude 
the possibility that some of these (e g . altruism) may have moral value 
So, while direct altruism is clearly a distinct view from all forms of 
Kantianism, the Kantian view cannot produce arguments which under 
mine the direct altruism view 

Thus we were left in the previous sections with considering a Kantian 
view which was really little more than Kantian window dressing on tlie 
basic direct altruism view, namely the claim that it is morally desirable 
to test proposed altruistic actions for weak universality (And even here 
the argument for the moral superionty of the Kantian view was not 
compelling ) 

As for the role of universality or umversalizability in morality, this 
depends on the concerns one is addressing It may be that universaliz 
ability IS a valid requirement for acceptable moral prmciples I have 
been concerned, however, with a different issue, namely whether 
universalizabdity is a valid requirement for moral (i e , morally good) 
action It is only the latter role for universalizabUity which 1 have 
denied 
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VI 


ALTRUISTIC EMOTION, 
REASON, AND PERCEPTION 


Direct altruism. I have argued, is a form of -"“f f 
Kantian-type motivation. It is, moreover, me sympathy, 

motivation involved in "altru^ ^d^.'^vini 

compassion, and concern are fonns o .ntails a vindica- 

catmg the moral value of direct altruism as a moUve entails 

tion of the altruistic emotions as motives. For it might be 

But the connection '^fncaily emoUonal about it 

thought that direct ^“^d?„%rely rLonalist terms. For 

and that, in fact, it can be und of Altruism that the 

example, Thomas Nagel ‘ ^ fofan agent to foster that 

good of another always ^ ^^t altmislicaliy. and qua 

other’s good. Thus we a way^ ^^^^ applicable to 

rational we are ' has nothing to do with emotional 

us. Moreover, what structural aspects of us as rational 

factors m our "’“ke J. bu ^ ^,„lsm grounded in sucii 

beings (in a world of altruism, yet would be purely rational, 

considerations would be t altmistie motivation does 

The value of altmistie emotions, so long as 

not by Itself „r d„ect altmism. If so, tlien direct altruism 

the latter are genuine f aimilsm 

would simply compassion, etc. would be otliers 

would be one and symp ll^y^^ be clear on die wa>s dial (acting from) 
It would „f^^^(„tmg from) pure radonalallmis^^ and 

altmisuc l ^ „,s, altmistie emotions arc a renuine form of 

at the same time 
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direct altruism and are no less direct (and m that sense ‘pure’) than is 
purely rational altruism (if there is such a thing) 


We can best bung out this difTerence by first contrasting acting from 
sympathy or concern with actmg from duty (of beneficence) (Although 
Nagel s pure rational altruism cannot by any means be equated with 
duty, it shares the feature of being a motive whichisinno way grounded 
m emotion but is purely rational ) I have an acquaintance, Becker, who 
IS m a 3am I have concern for Becker, and out of that concern I help 
Cathcart, who cares nothmg for Becker, nevertheless regards 
himself as under an obhgation to help him, out of a duty of beneficence 
Bo^ of us, m helping Becker, mtend that Becker be relieved of his 
difficulty But our ways of regarding this aim are different My motive 
m helping Becker is my direct desire or concern for his good Cathcart 
aoes not have a direct desire or concern for Becker’s good, though he 
acts with the intention of bringing about Becker’s good 

Suppose both Cathcart and I perform acts to help out Becker And 

to help Becker out of the 
respective feelmgs, altitudes, etc be 
carp ihn f Situation’ Since 1 am concerned about Becker and 

rfeLd fn! f that he is out of the jam I am 

who was auTt T Pt®3sed about is not primarily that it was I 
Tbout ^ ^ 3am (though I may be pleased 

feel’ It seems ti ’ u the jam What would Cathcart 

he has discharp d iT ^^thcart would mainly be pleased about is that 
‘moml ‘S' the right tLg He would have 

have hypothesized thaV&th““r 

nor has he anv ptt,«« ^^cart cares nothmg personally for Becker, 
And so he is not 1 °“^ to his situation (his weal and woe) 

jam (wlpch Is not to s" .I'"" bemg out of the 
makes Cathcart haonv^^ V ^ ^^pJ®ased) This is not a thing which 
to be pleased for Ser'fas 

something more than then we are imaginmg that he feels 

cau.Lre„T,t“tfrtht::ii:isre!r:r 
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no fault of our own, these acts faU to we each 

some money but then the money is s )■ 
respond to this outcome? 1 would natura y > which 

actL had failed to help, and that Becker wa tUUn the^st 

originally prompted my concern. I wou concern would stiU 

concerned about Becker, since the gro discouraged, at 

exist. (In fact I might be more concerned, or at least 

the failure of a reasonable attempt to he p.) ^^ould not feel these 

But if Cathcart had acted purely out ot “ > ^ what was 

things. We are assuming here that he regar matter of bad luck, 

his duty to do, and that he regards it as entn y 
no fault of his own, that it did t®* ° . ap that could have 

had done what was his duty, or ^ duty. If he were 

been expected of him in attempting o having done what he 

really emotionally indifferent to ec , ^ore feelings 

regarded as all that is “i**"?’ He would not be concerned 

about the situation or towards ec ■ he to do so this 

about Becker, or distressed at Becker included more 

would show that his emotional a , ^^.jds whom he had a duty, 
than regarding him simply where Cathcart and I P'®' 

Finally, let us consider the ° ^et, but Becker gets himself out 

pared to do the appropnate benefi ebout this. I no loriger 

of the jam without ^‘^°'B;jcer I am happy he is “ 

need to be concerned about B ' ^ But Cathcart has notlung 

jam. 1 feel relief, perhaps also oV has a duty to Becken 

to feel in this situation, * p^ty no longer exists. CP«>>aps he 

The situation which gave rise to ^^,y. this would be 

glad that he does not have t the duty itself.) 

another matter, not ifemn tmj^ j this example 

Someone might ‘“'‘.'/““Larf regards himself as having a duty o 
For, one migM say, 'f p** f,om tliis duty his aim or pal -s 

beneficence to *a"he be out of the jam. If this aim 

that Becker be benanted f^^trated, unhappy, 

were not met did come about (by whatever means), 

etc.? And similarly. feel happy, feel relieved, etc.? 

would he not "eve in response to this. First even if on 

There are two „j„ acting from duty has the gpl tliat 

gtanrs (which I don°t) B ^ .p mahzatmn 

Becker be benemed. “ ,te diffctent than with acting from concern 
and fnistration of this ein. 
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or sympathy For if the dutiful man is unhappy when his aim is 
unrealized, what he is unhappy about is that his aim is unrealized But 
what the concerned man is unhappy about is that Becker is still in a jam 
(and/or that an effort to help Becker is unsuccessful) The dutiful man’s 
feehngs are not directed at Becker’s situation for its own sake, but only 
insofar as it involved something at which he was aimmg The second 
pomt IS that if it is genuinely out of duty that someone acts, then his 
aim is, strictly, not that a certam slate of affairs should come about but 
that he should do the right thing Of course these will generally com 
~ domg the nght thing will bring about the desired state of 
aiiairs But when they do not coincide - i e , when his performing the 
dutiful act fads, because of fortuitous circumstance, to bring about the 
esired state of affairs - then the person actmg purely from duty is 
saUsfied when he has done the right thing 

1'°"' ^ '"Sh •hat the other 

honed R And this wish can generate the emotions men 

Xent m r 'cT “ 'h' ‘i-'y '• constitutes a 

“ oftty ” <“Se.het wiUt 

wa^ftarih^d 1'’"'°"’' ^‘•cctly on Becker m a 

Tappemt BecVer T* conditioned by what 

reactions are directe'd^^'i*"® d * duhful person’s 

as It relates to the n ®ccker directly but to Becker’s situation 

for someonTand aTnf 

tudes towards the person and lhe'*“^ Beneficence Different atti 
differences in emotinnoi action are mvolved, which involve 

m part by a readme« Actmg from concern is constituted 

tration, and hope renardinc of pleasure, joy, sadness, frus 

Acting from duty is entirew'^se™ ^ outcomes of the situation one is in 
though in pracUce thev mioht ® such emoUonal reactions 

-ggest dirunnaruXTota ‘T*"" 
duty alone ) moral motivation grounded m 

Ecnume moUve, mos\ ’’oT'whaT hasl. 'cgarded as a 

between acting fiom duty and a . 'CEctdmg the contrast 

epphed toll ForNacel’sn,,,. . “'•'“■she feeling can be 

of benellccnce only in fhi» altruism contrasts with the duty 

nty in Uiat the action which the agent has a purely 
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rational altruistic reason for performing is not (necessarily) a morally 
required one. But my account of the contrast between altruistic emotion 
and acting from duty depends not on this feature of the latter, but 
merely on its being a purely rational motivation not involving any 
emotional attitude towards the person to be benefited. So, if it is 
merely a purely rational reason for which I act, then the feelings 
associated with acting out of altruistic emotion will not be associated 
with it 


II 

The differences between pure rational altruistic motivation and 
emotionally grounded altruistic motivation do not render the latter any 
less direct or pure as altmism. 

This point can be brought out by focusing on some passages from 
Nagel’s TVie Possibility of Altruism, which contain a certain familiar 
picture, one which denies this point, concerning what it is to act from 
altruistic emotions or sentiments. That picture is, roughly, that to act 
from emotion is for the grounds of one’s action to be the emotion rather 
than some consideration in the situation itself. This picture can be seen 
in some passages from Nagel: 

A defense of altruism in terms of self-interest is unlikely to be 
successful. But there are other interests to which appeal may be 
made, including the indiscriminate general sentiments of sympathy 
and benevolence. ... I prefer to concentrate instead on trying to 
provide a better account, thereby showing that an appeal to our 
interests or sentiments, to account for altruism, is superfluous. My 
general reply to such suggestions is that without question people 
may be moved by sympathy, benevolence, and love ... on some of 
the occasions of which they pursue the interests of others, but tliat 
there is also something else, a motivation available when none of 
these are, and also operative when they are present, which has 
genuinely the status of a rational requirement of human conduct. 

There is in other w-ords such a thing as pure altruism (thougli it may 
never occur in isolation from other motives). It is the direct 
influence of one person’s interest on the actions of anoilicr, simply 
because in itself llic interest of the former provides the latter with a 
reason to act.’ 
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The general thesis to be defended concerning altruism is that one has 
a direct reason to promote the interests of others — a reason which 
does not depend on intermediate factors such as one’s own interests 
or one’s antecedent sentiments of sympathy and benevolence ^ 


The view presented here is opposed to any demand that the 
claims of ethics appeal to our interests either self interest or the 
mterest we may happen to take in other things or other persons The 
altruism which m my view underlies ethics is not to be confused 
with generalized affection for the human race It is not a feeling ^ 


What I am mterested m here is not Nagel’s view that there is a kind 
of altruism grounded in reason alone, apart from any element of senti 
ment or emotion, but rather the contrast which Nagel draws between 
this pure rational altruism and altruism which is grounded in emotion 
or sentiment (such as sympathy, love, benevolence) Nagel implies that 
these differ in that, whereas the former involves a direct mfluence of 
one person s interests on the action of another, the latter does not 
Nagel s conception of the way that the interests of one person influence 
the action of a person actmg from altruistic sentiment or emotion is 
that the emotion or sentiment is some kmd of factor (‘intermediate’ or 
antecedent ) which mediates between the interest of the other and the 

influence of the former on the latter an 
indirect rather than a direct one * 


no way to slate Nagel’s view seems to be this tliere is a reason 
Wh^n ^S®nt always has to promote the interests of another person 
dirertiv”* ^ (rational) altruism one is actmg solely and 

vS Z . ^n^P^thy or bene 

reason hut u '^oi'cern, etc ) one is not acting directly on this 

etc 1 This m T from the emotion (sympathy, benevolence, 

one acts interpreted (quasi egoistically) to mean that 

desire m ^ ^ because one happens to have the feeling or 

.oTf:s.;r'^l!'u'or'‘"‘ - 

it .fto"ae!7ror,h “f «>= “Ururstrc emotions and of what 

d.re=; innuence of '"volve e 

of tire agent Tlic iK 8“°'*) one person on the actions 

betwcen^^^rgoorofr^artlr 

eeting from altruistic cLuons ' 7 

meting l! the good of the otheT lu r'l'T" “onsidcratron in 

ouier In that sense action from altruistic 
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emoUon is rational. But Nagel’s view of altruistic 
aUow for this. (Altruistic emotions ate less purely 
rational altruism, if this means that they involve an J*™"" 

Sion. But this does not make their ‘“V ." 

fuUy rational, in the sense of involving the other’s good as providmga 

direct reason for the agent to act.) 

The picture of acting beneficently only because one ^ 

a desire or feeling for another’s good does apply to som form^of 
altruism, or pseudoaltmism. For example, because 
have a sort of compulsion to give money away to ; 
regards as needing it. In the absence of such feelmgs of gu^onew^ou^^ 
not, let us suppose, be concerned with others wel “ ' , . ^ 

seei^s to fitthequasi-eEoisticdescrlptionofactmgbeneto 

because one happens to have a certain desire. ( u altruistic 

present real difficulties in classificaUon in terms “f^of le and dtru 
moUvation.) Yet clearly altruistic motivation need no 

if there is such a thing as pure -'-"f '‘-;2eLt"rth°e‘ 
contrast with altruistic emotion in involvmg a it y . 

interests of the other on the acUons of the i ," 

feature which these phenomena share; ^ feeltags 

altruism. The contrast lies rather in the attitude, the 
the way the other person and his situation are viewed by the agent I 

speUed out in the previous section). .wOnence as in 

Nagel appears to regard the 

need of some explanation, except when nianation for such 

feeling or sentiment. And he appears to in recognition of 

direct influence within reason alone, express to regard 

the reahty of other persons, and J|^ng s‘^ch an explana- 

oneself as merely one individual among m y* . t, 

tion appears to be one of the main tasks o age s equally in 

Bufwhy is altruism grounded in altruistic '"’"‘‘“"""‘.^^“oLf 
need of some explanation? For m actmg ^ another 

another moves me directiy. 1 am ^ Nagel appears to 

person when I feel concern, compassion, care for mm ^ 

regard the human capacity for ^ pure rational 

etc., as perfectly inteUigible, m a way that ® ^^a! and woe 

altruism is not. He regards ti^ng an interes except 

as very much like taking an interest m one s o^^^ j|j,,an,nis of Kantian 
with a different object. And so, for Nagel, 
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views in general, tlic significant division is between acting from interests, 
feelings, sentiments on the one hand, and acting from purely rational 
considerations on the other But this way of portraying the situation 
fads to take seriously tliat m acting directly for the good of another, 
whether I do so for purely rational considerations or from altruistic 
emotion or sentiment, I recognize the reality of another person and 
take account of his good for its own sake in a way in which I do not 
when 1 act oidy for the sake of my own good Thus, as I have tried to 
argue througliout this book, the crucial moral distinction is between 
concern for one’s own good and concern for the good of others, rather 
than between emotional (or interested) considerations and rational 
considerations Because of his focus on altruism, Nagel, despite failing 
to see this, provides us with at least some of the perspective from 
which this pomt can be appreciated 


III 

For Kantianism, morality is primarily a matter of reason and rationality. 
doAM". '.i'" as exclusive of emotion What imphcations 

and «'ation between morality 

ahni't? ■" *•’« “aya IS morally good. direcUy 

altmistic action rational or non rationalt 

namelv"^!.!! altruistic action is grounded in certain considerations, 
acts He ° “". which move the agent to perform beneficent 

order to rel.e^"ii. sufformg, and he acts m 

Sm L nm r,. *ays the dneeUy altruistic 

the other’s situauf »' irrationally He understands 

undertoL ha ^ "> “ “ aense that he 

Tmutt aetm^ r® “'.'“■S"’"' the relief of tLt woe 

in order to bnng about rLod altruistic agent acts 

One can sav that ^ namely the good of the other person 
that the consideration wh^ h'"® “"^tatta agent acts for a reason, 
acts It IS partictilarW is the reason for which he 

altraistic action such a^act to make clear that directly 

irrational, non rational, contraw to'’re " sympathy is not 

like O' to reason, unrelated to reason, and the 
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IV 

On the other hand, there are certain implications w^ich some 

sophers have thought acting ‘for a reason' to carry, 

altmistic action seems to me not. or at least not necessariy. to invdve 

Most obviously, there is no essential contrast. 7“* 'e 

between the action being prompted by emotion ^ ^ 

in which altmistic emotions ate emotions) and its ^ 

reason. For, in this sense, acting from 

concern involves acting for a reason. Appreeiatmg to p 

abandoning the picture, discussed in previous sec ’ (jn 

as a non-rationai force which, so to into 

contrast to a reason conceived as a rational force ,._(i„r(.ut the 

action). In addition, working out its implications 

reason/emotion dichotomy which is a central part of Kantian moral 

"""ontf other hand, that acting from altmistic 

to involve acting for a reason in no way imp les somehow 

some way grounded in reason, as if the rational element 

what was fundamental, and the emotionM 

phenomenal, an ‘affect’ added on but unrelated to the emotion 

tial nature or moral significance. 1, r want to 

A second common impUcation of ‘reason, I would w^t 

deny.involvesuniversaUty. We have already seen (PP. 87-92) ^ 

altmistically does not commit the agent to the vi commit 

ought to act as he has done in the situation. And so it 
him to the view that the reason or consideration whic P P 
to act is one which is equaUy binding on aU (similar y 
But there is a weaker sense of the universality 

might be thought to obtain, namely that *° “‘.f°5J‘sitMted)^'itoot 
re^rding one’s reason as a reason for anyone (simdarly 
actually as having to carry the same weight for /^„ch 

tion is this: one might regard one’s reason as a consMeratm^wMc ^ 
everyone ought to take account of in the situation at hand 
Sd be™tg .0 ignore entirely - 
•j a- ni»re«arilv to cany the exact same Jorce or wciyu 

'vl^Totor agtts -This le ^^th oneself. The stronger position 
here is reaUy tantamount to the universaUaabihty-of-actions 
m fin chapter V), for if the different reasons were to 

carT'the same weight with any agent as Uicy did for Uie agent in 
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question, the same overall balance of reasons in favor of the action 
which the agent actually performed would be the result. So not only 
the reason but the action itself would be universalizable. 

The weaker position here is m fact much weaker, in that it allows for 
different agents to be differently influenced by the same reason. One 
agent might be willmg to be late for a job interview in order to help an 
injured person; whereas another might, while acknowled^ng a reason 
to help the injured person, decide that his desire to be on time for a 
film outweighs this consideration. The weaker position requires only 
that other agents take account of the consideration — that it not 
completely fail to weigh with them. It puts no constraints on what that 
weight is to be. This sense of universahty of reasons might be thought 
to have strayed far from the spirit of Kantianism; it has certainly 
abandoned most of the notion that our actions are to be grounded in or 
derived from universal or rational principles or considerations. 

t rnay be, In any case, that reasons are universal in this weaker sense, 
ut 0 not think that directly altruistic considerations are; and if this 
is correct it would be grounds for not saymg that the altruistic agent 
acts for a reason.’ The fact that X acts for the sake of Y’s good does 
not rnean that X necessarUy regards Y’s good (or the good of someone 
to Y) as a consideration which everyone in X’s sort 
nni onght to take account of. Though he may do so, he need 

“‘‘"8 fo' Ihs sake of a parUcular 
Lcount 0^-^’ ^1,° ought to take 

fot this is not that the 

Let ^ as one which applies to himself alone.) 

narrow in en^-! *°meone who, though generally quite selfish and 
stances deenlv ’ unusual combination of circum- 

shows an uncommon 

a rcl d 'P'"* ‘hat person.’He shows 

show w' “"O »'>' wlueh he does not customardy 

accustom'd wa^rr he returns to his 

the phght of another *H°" “ not again so touched by 

ishe necesLr'^r- »“™lsticaliy on that one occasion, 

motivated, that at least **'' I!'* “'h'” °“8ht to be sirndatly 

son of considentin ’ account of that particular 

^ niay be the case iii*!# ♦!. i_ 

to give consideration tn being moved in one particular case 

ration to anotlicr’s welfare - m a manner wliich is 
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unexpected and out of character — one is awakened to a deeper sense 
of concern for others. One may then come to regard others’ weal and 
woe as a general reason which everyone ought to take account of. 

On the other hand, as in the example above, one may very well not 
come to hold this view, but may instead return to one’s former narrow 
and self-centered view of the world. And even if one does come to hold 
the view in question, this would not show that simply by acting altruis- 
tically one must have thereby held, or was committed to holding, the 
view that such-and-such altruistic consideration constituted a general 
reason for anyone (in the weak sense described). 

It may also be that if one is forced to think about — or if one simply 
does think about — an altruistic action which one has performed, one 
might naturally come, at least while one is thinking about it, to regard 
the given altruistic consideration as a general reason. But, first, one 
might not come to so regard it. Second, and perhaps more important, 
that one does acknowledge something as a general reason, while one is 
thinking about it, means neither that one was already committed to 
that view, nor that one actually comes to hold the view. Whether one 
does hold that view is shown by what one actually does, and by how 
one actually regards others and their actions, not simply by what one 
assents to in one’s mind. 

This argument has proceeded on an extremely abstract level. Suppose 
in a particular case X helps Y, with the thought, ‘Y is suffering.* I am 
arguing that X need not hold the view that someone’s suffering consti- 
tutes a general reason which anyone must take account of in acting. 
But certainly X will hold that view; hardly anyone is going not to 
regard someone’s suffering as a reason to act to help him. By contrast, 
that someone could use some help, or that it would be in someone’s 
interest to do such-and-such, though genuinely altruistic considera- 
tions capable of moving someone to act, arc not so compelling that an 
altruistic agent would necessarily regard others as having to take them 
into account. Here (he factor of level of importance of someone’s weal 
and woe is significant (see chapter 11, p. 12). So, while there are many 
altruistic considerations which an agent, in acting from, will likely 
regard as generalizablc to others (at least in the weak sense which does 
not involve generalizing tire weight or force of the consideration) there 
are oUjcr altruistic considerations which are not so generalizablc. 

In addition, the appropriate specification of someone’s reason (or of 
the consideration motivating him to act) is not necessarily Identical 
with what he says when asl.ed why he acted. There will be qualifying 
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situational factors (e g , how much cost, inconvenience, or sacrifice to 
the agent is involved) m any full specification of the considerations 
And It IS this full specification which, I am argumg, is not necessarily 
generalizable to others, even in the weak sense involved here If this is 
nght then the considerations for which the altruist acts ought not to be 
called ‘reasons ’ 

A possible source of confusion regardmg whether altruistic con 
siderations are reasons lies in the fact that the altruistic agent regards 
himself as brmgmg about a good, in the sense of a good for another 
The intentional and motivational structure of this action may seem to 
be actmg for a reason But this does not necessitate that the agent view 
the state of affairs at which he amis as, impersonally regarded, a good 
thing, which anyone has a reason to promote, such a view would 
involve some universality of reasons (It should be noted however that 
sue a view, if it is mterpreted to mean merely that it would be a good 
thing for other agents to take account of the consideration in question, 
may e even weaker than the weak view described above For such a 
view seems weaker than saying that others ought to take account of the 
i^inction ^licstion But I do not mean to pm too much on this 

at required to regard the state of affairs 

aeent fn ®‘^*/V'"P««onally a good thing than is a self mterested 
are analnor,,! of affairs at which he aims The situations 

altruistic at.c*t ^^'f'mterested agent aims at a good for himself, the 
question necc ^ another Only m this sense do the agents in 

may lust as th^ it^ ^ *®“Sh the self interested agent 

as one which everv^il^h *" regard the good in question 

which he repa H ^ reason to promote (e g , his piano playmg. 

^ eood thing, and not merely a good to 

the two^ca^es^^n^ «l>*^cult to see because of the moral difference in 
EoodTto do’somet to aun at another’s 

good is (generally^ tn good, whereas to aim at one’s own 

argued, this moral^ Still, as I have 

object (andniouvauonl ^y t**® in 

to the objective moral '®^oIrc the agent’s further view as 

misleading to L U at L ?!. r f®“on. it miglit be 

imply that the agent nece«Vr w ® '"oral reason, if this is taken to 
y le^rds his act as morally good or rigid 
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and his reason as a moral reason. (TOs would still aUow us toj that 
altmistic reasons are moral reasons, in order to emphasize that it 

moraliv Rood to act from them.) . 

Finally, whatever sense of ‘reason' is involved m J 

it does not carry the intellectualist connotations 

reflectionandjudgment which it does in the nf others and of 

only a certain kind of understanding or appre ensi „ . ^ ij 

what one aims to do, which might not involve moral reflectiveness an 

'““Nummary, there are reasons for and against saym^g that tocUy 
altruistic considerations are ‘reasons (or mor . unsaying 
important is only that we know what we do and do ^ 

this, and that, in any case, acting from altruistic emotion is not acting 

irrationally or contrary to reason. 


The argument of chapter V focused on “e^a^ts which he 

on the understanding which the moral ag nioral action is 

performs. 1 argued drat direct a to^er 

superior in «ttam respects to Kanti^ ^ 

issue — namely perception of situations onmnarison to a 

of morals, and in regard to which the KanUan view, m i^ornpanson 

moral view grounded in altruistic emotions an vir , (.gjyg or 

The wa/we act in a given situation 
apprehend the situation. We can speak of -r^rrinB thereby to 

tions) under which a situation is apprehen e , r for an 

the description of a situation which is most ^ situation. Can we 

agent in setting the context for his response situations 

say anything general ^ ° that a condition of 

relevant to altruisticaUy motivated action? It j of 

a person being motivated to act altruistically „ ,3 

anoUier) is that he apprehend the weal and woe “f ^ P 
at stake in drc situation. For example, one “PP'^^" ^ in need, 

woe of B as at stake when one apprehends B as 
uncomfortable, having a potentiality ,if theigent 

Anodrer's weal and woo may be at stake in “n of be "g 

in question does not pcteclve it to be, be will lack a condition being 

motivated to respond to it. 
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\Vhat does it mean, m practice, for an agent to apprehend a situation 
under a description relatmg to someone*s weal and woe*^ (I am going to 
make a simplifying stipulation by refernng to ‘the’ descnption under 
which a situation is apprehended Obviously there is often more than 
one such operative descnption for a given agent ) We can best illustrate 
this with some examples 

1 lam ndmg seated on a subway tram I see other people stand 
mg One of them is a woman holdmg a shoppmg bag She is somewhat 
uncomfortable Let us say that the description under which I appre 
hended this situation is ‘A woman standing holdmg a shopping bag ’ 
This description is neutral in relation to the woman’s weal and woe On 
the other hand I could perceive the situation under the description ‘A 
woman who is uncomfortable standmg, because she has to hold her 
oppmg bag This description makes reference to the woman’s weal 
and woe ~ie, her discomfort 


V, A 2 ^ <l‘Sgmg his car out of the snow I can appre 

as ‘A man digging his car out of the snow’, or I can 
raf f ^ havmg a bit of a hard tune diggmg his 

man’tu/f 1 j Second description makes reference to the 

man weal and woe (his havmg a hard time), the fust does not 
the comes to my house and asks if this is the residence of 

Question rt i. apprehend this situaUon as the man’s askmg a 

S lookl ^ I ^PP^^hend ,t as the 

The latter ch or someone, wanting to know something 

appr S « niore related to his weal and woe If I 

PP eS ifm TfT I ^“^Ply ^n^wer. ‘No ’ If I 

t eive hL some help m what 

live in such and such h™ ’ the Morelli family does not 

to them Pethaps he *’*'’*' 

which might help to me 

where they mleht live n \ ’"'""'■y. or give me a further clue as to 
hclpuighlmtoLdwhathewante™’’'’'’^'*'”"^ 

tlon Is not to say^at'he ^ situation under a certain descrip 

aware of any features of'the”^!*''^ typically completely fads to be 
description It is only to s ^*““**00 which do not figure in that 
Operative one for him Itren^^ that the description in question is tlie 
way in which he aporcheuHririT*^ situation, the main 

PPtchends It For example, in case 1, llrat I apprehend 
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the situation under the description ‘A woman standing 

shopping bag’ does not mean tliat I am entire V 

also uncomfortable. For instance, if someone > 

woman seem uncomfortable?’ I miglit say yes, an rca i 

level I had been aware of her discomfort all along I 

were, taken this discomfort in. It had not .warn of 

apprehended the situation. Ali I had been fu y ^ 

was that she was standing holding a shopping ag. situation. (Tiie 

description is the one under 

person’s asking me tlic question might h -onrehend it under a 

apprehension of the situation, so that i r * % 
description which involves tlie woman s discom or . apprehends 

In distin^ishing the “t'ccTsof is afsome iLel aware 

a situation from other aspects which th p ^j. j to 

of. could readdy become aware of. or is not at all awa 
avoid two sorts of portrayals of the particular intelligence, 

First, I am not envisaging that it req the features 

sensitivity, or perceptiveness for the per and woe. Thus, 

of the situation which relate to the o ® . jj requiring special 

in the subway train example. I am j- ,aye;but rather that this 

sensitivity to see that the woman is u sensitivity or perceptive- 

can readily be realized by a person ° which special percep- 

ness. One could, for a contrast, imap .^oman was 

tiveness would need to be invo ve ppfp,al or readily perceptible 
uncomfortable, e.g., where ‘here w ^ jj,e woman 

signs of it but only subtle ones O' f her shifting position a 

is standing, a slightly tight look on 

bit too often, etc.). jpes not require great sensitivity. 

Similarly, in examples 2 an ,5 having a bit of a 

intelligence, or perceptiveness could do with some e p, o 

hard time digging his car out to know something 

that the man asking a some help). , 

(about which one might be cases in which it is so obvious 

On the other side. I mea j, t„ould be virtually 

that the other person s ' situation not to realize this in a way 
unpossible f^.'^onsdou^ apprehension of the situa.ion (e.g . if 
which figured in 

the person is being beetenk P,hich. tliough a person cou d 

Am aiming “> f course of day-to-day life, fad to take in 
quite readily, m 
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the weal and woe as part of his apprehension of the situation, it is not a 
failure to be especially perceptive or sensitive which accounts for this 
Having said something about what it means for someone to appre- 
hend a situation under a description, and for the description to relate 
to another person’s weal and woe, let us now discuss the relation 
between apprehending the situation and responding to it altruistically. 
Apprehending a situation as relating to another person’s weal and woe 
IS an essential prerequisite for actmg out of regard for their weal and 
woe (Again I am making an oversimplification in my focus here I am 
contrasting descriptions which do not relate to the other’s weal and 
woe to those which do But the contrast will typically be a matter of 
degree (eg, of how important an aspect of the weal and woe is at 
stake — suffering, mere discomfort, inconvenience, pain, etc) rather 
than an absolute one Still, this simplification avoids some complexities 
which are not, I think, central to the argument ) So a person who is 
beneficently disposed (either from altruistic emotion or principles of 
beneficence) is more likely to so act if he perceives weal and woe at 
stake than if he does not In example 1, unless I perceive the woman 
as uncomfortable, I lack a reason to get up and give her my seat In 
example 2, there is less of a reason for me to help the man if I merely 
apprehend him as digging his car out of the snow than if I apprehend 
hra as needing help In the third example, as described, I am more 
likely to offer some help to the man if I perceive him as wanting 
somethmg or looking for something than if I merely apprehend him as 
askmg me a question * 


consider the relationship between altruistic emotion and 
pprehension of the situation in terms of weal and woe My general 
‘ '•■aractenzes a person as canng, corn 

other trersonsT^*"^’ ” ta that he is more likely than 

others "inme ° attaalions in terms of the weal and woe of 

Ta hV fwt o ‘‘•'tough the eyes of sym 

example 2 as example 1 as uncomfortable, the man in 

example 3 as beinSe*!* digging his car out, the man in 

U ^evident T, f >" ‘ooking for the MoreUts 

a aympalhetic, compassionate person is more likely 
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to act to foster the good of others. TOs is part 

sympathetic and compassionate, insofar as g^t 

have certain emotions, and these emotions invo ve a i p gf™,ing 
for the sake of the other’s good (see chapter II) ^ 

here is that this difference between the sympathetic, c p 
person and the unsympathetic, uncompassionate Pf""" 
seen as having two components: the first is appre en i 3 ppre. 

as involving weal and woe, and the second is responding to that appre 

bending with altruistic action, « iitivinp the 

The model to be avoided here is that of all persons as hamg the 

same apprehension of situations, and differing on y i acting to 

response to such apprehension - the compassionate o"/ 
relieve the perceived suffering and the /"^“hari 

doing so. -liis model misrepresents both f of 

involved in having altruistic emotions (an t eir a j 

character), and also yields a false picture of the uncompassionat 

person’s failure to act to help Others. c?mniv fails to 

Often the uncompassionate or unsympathetic pe^on simply fad o 
see that another’s weal or woe is at stake (or, a sim l ar pmnt fads 
apprehend its level of importance; see chapter II. p. 12)- 
deny that the uncompassionate or ^ f for it. 

does perceive the weal and woe yet does not act ® ^ous- 

An inuntional ignoring of another’s perceived woe constitute cMo 

ness, but not aU absence of sympathetic ‘""^^/gfeHher 

that an unconcerned or unsympathetic person is c a r umg to be 

failing to apprehend (or take in) others’ weal and woe. or fading 
sufficiently motivated to do anything about it, or ° ’ action fappre- 
That there are two parts to what is 
hension and acting) - and in the differences 
failing to possess certain virtues - is often 

phUosophy. Rather, the apprehension, and hence the P ’ ^ 

Lation is taken for granted, and the focus Z 

person acts in the situation (and on the considerations or reasons 

'"’“Thesrpmnts can be fliustrated in the teacher/student example 
discussed in chapter II (p. 36). As I portrayed the 
student Clifford evidences in his talking to his teacher, , P 
stress reading his situation with his family. But this P°^ ° 

Clifford, though accurate, is, so to speak, “ 

of a sympathetic person pcrccivmg the situation. It is die y 
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Brown (the sympathetic teacher) apprehends the situation (with Casey 
in the place of Clifford) (see pp 40 1) But it is not the way that simply 
anyone would apprehend the situation Another teacher miglit appre 
hend it under the description, ‘Clifford bellyaching about his family,’ or 
‘Clifford talking about his problems’ (where this carries the implication, 
* which are no concern of mine*) This does not mean that such 
teachers would not in some way be aware of Clifford’s pain and dis 
tress, but it may not register with them, they may not take it in so that 
it becomes part of the descriptions under which they apprehended the 
situation ® 


Evidently a teacher who apprehends Clifford’s pain and distress is 
much more likely to act to help, e g , by forgoing the talk he had 
planned to attend, tlian is a teacher who does not apprehend that pain 
and distress (The case originally described of Jones and Clifford 
presents a sort of intermediate situation, in which Jones at some level 
perceives the pain and distress in his apprehension of the situation, for 
onginally he feels some sympathy for Clifford, but the implication is 
that this pain and distress are not particularly salient for him in his 
apprehension of the situation He does not fully take them in This is 
part of why his sympathy is weak ) 

Of course a teacher could apprehend the pam and distress and yet 
choose not to respond to it, for any one of a number of reasons But he 
IS much more likely to do so if it is part of the primary way that he 
apprehends the situation than if it is not 


The kind, compassionate, sympathetic, or concerned person perceives 
people differently from someone lacking these qualities The latter, for 
exarnple, is more likely to perceive them m terms of categories relating 
to their effect on his owm pleasure or advantage — e g , as boring, 
fascinating obnoxious While the sympathetic person is by no means 
immune to such categories, they wiD generaUy play a less central or 
anjnway less exclusive role m his ‘take* on people For example, if A is 
® sympatheuc person, is more likely to perceive, 
behind A s obnoxiousness, that (and iQ A is hurting, wanting to com 
municate, needing fnendly gesture, etc (This is not to deny that A 
may simply be obnoxious, with nothing ‘behind’ it, and B need not 

worlrf° ^ ^ Wittgensteinian spirit, ‘The 

wo Id of the kind person is different from the world of the unkind ’ 

thit? ^ person will understand more about people 

^sympathetic, at least m regard to their weal and woe 
re c y to sec someone’s pain, frustration, disappointment 
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This is connected with his iteving more empathy, and 

the other more from tire point of view of how i.e “P 

rather than, as the sympathy-iess person does, m ^ ” 

effect on him. And so it is not merely that the 

perceives things differently from the f "“’.hrpoim 

Lt he sees tLgs more accurately, with more ^ P°‘"; 

should not be overstated; there is ’ he'^svmpathefic 

rel ting to their less-than-honourable motives) to perceive. 

person can, perfectly compatibly with his sympathy, fail to p 


VII 

An agent's response to a situation - dll“ription'unto which 

by what he takes that situation to be, by th ^__-i theory must 

the situation presents itself to him. So an , g^^eption. with 

deal not only with action and with motive but ^ 
how situations come to present themselves in par i . 

agents. A theory grounded in altruistic if charac- 

can accommodate this requirement. For it tec gn , , 

terization of what it is to possess an peXmed, 

the actions performed and the motives P'°'" * 1^. woe as at 

but also the fact that the agent perceives merely 

stake in situations. Simdarly the altruistic em mvolv- 

motives to altruistic actions, but involve perceiving ^ certain 

ing the weal and woe of others. Part of w a i m 

emotion is that the situation which one appre 

one m a certain way. feature of moral 

Let us now see how perception of the situa i . passage from 

life, figures into the Kantian view, 1 m which Kant is 

Kant’s Foundations of the Metaphysics of .„’.,„p,mst to acting 
discussing the moral value of acting from “ ^ ^ situation in 

from sympathy.'" He is considering persons lac . pi,st he 

which they have ‘the power to benefit situation 

considers a basically sympathetic person who m is P j distress, 

is unable to be touched by, to care about, the needs of others 
because of a personal sorrow.*’ ^ namely 

What I am interested in here is the man nex sufferings, 

a man lacking in sympathy for others, mdiffer ^ distress not 

Kant imaynes such a man coming to the aid 
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out of sympathy but out of duty, and he sees such motivations 
as morally superior to acting from sympathy 

As Kant sets up the example the man of sympathy and the unsym- 
pathetic (indifferent) man of duty are faced with the same or equivalent 
situations — persons who are m distress whom it is m each of their 
power to help But this omits the fact that the indifferent man of duty 
IS much less likely than the man of sympathy to apprehend the other 
persons as in distress in the first place This is part (though only part) 
of what is involved in saying that he lacks sympathy for others (or is 
mdifferent to their weal and woe) 

If we are to make sense of the Kantian notion of a person without 
emotional response to the sufferings of others, nevertheless actmg out 
of a duty of beneficence towards them, I submit that we must envisage 
the person in the following way when he is convinced that others are 
m distress, suffermg, etc , then he is conscientious m doing what he 
regards as his duty to help them But such a person will not naturally 
perceive others as m distress to the extent that the sympathetic person 
does Thus he will less often actually be convinced of the need, pain, 
suffering, distress of others than will the sympathetic person There- 
fore, he will not perform beneficent acts m every instance in which the 
sympathetic person does 


It IS thus misleading of Kant to imply, as he seems to, that the 
unsympathetic man of duty and the man of sympathy differ only in the 
motives for which they perform beneficent acts, for they differ also in 
the scope of their beneficent activity, and this stems from or is con 
nccted with differences m the ways that they apprehend situations in 
terms of weal and woe All these differences (motives, scope of benefi 
cence, apprehension of weal and woe) are, or should be, taken into 
account m an overall moral assessment of the two types of person Such 
an assessment cannot be limited, as Kant’s view would have it, merely 
to the sorts of motives from which the person acts 

It should also be noted that if we are to conceive the unsympathetic 
man of duty as really being motivated by duty, then we can hardly 
nvisage rn as regarding every situation in which he is convinced that 
<elf others is at stake as one in which he regards him 
self as having a duty to help 1 have suggested earlier that Uie duty of 
area ®x>sts, must bc regarded as encompassing only a small 

can .vniH to others (e g . that area in which we 

s^ tr.n . 1 ^'''* to ourselves) If tins is 

n the scope of beneficent activity of the unsympaUietic man of 
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duty is even further limited than the previous failure to 

is iLited not only by the unsympathetic 

pereeive weal and woe as at stake; but also by us a , 

many occasions on which he does perceive weal an \ , , ju(y 

a man of sympathy would act beneficently, as ones m which duty 

requires him to act beneficently. of the 

Thus Kant’s failure to see the _ and the 

situation leads him to a false view of the full er r.yj^pathy 
moral significance of these differences - between the man of sympathy 

and the unsympathetic man of duty. 


Vlll 


The problem in the passage from Kant is endemic universal 

theory in general. That view emphasizes not take suffi- 

and rational principles for guiding action, b principles to 

eiently seriously the problem of the "‘^J^rinafions pr^ 

actual situations. One feature of that problem is ,aifv at least 

themselves to the moral agent. Kantian ptincip e ’ ^ 

thcoreticaliy, what action to take in a situation o -n-uy takes 

specification. So the actions which the Kantian ag petception 

depend on how he perceives the situations be ‘ ^nd hence 

Will determine which principles he regards as pp > 
which actions he is to perform. how situa- 

But the view does not, as it stands, addres olace. It is easy to 
tions do present themselves to the agent in t e irs «^iting moral 
faU to notice that the issue is being , . ^oral choice is 

philosophy the author presents situations in w i presented to 

to be made and the principles apphed. So the si u gyj that 

the hypothetical moral agent already has a cer am taken for 

It has the character for any given moral agen ca , under 

granted; and, more important, that it is to par ic . ignored 

certain descriptions) that situations must presen 
by the theory. , . ^ ^„nt\an agent holds 

Suppose, to take a very general e^mple,^ nnnciple is properly 

the principle, ‘Help those who are in pain. P of 

applied in situations in which others are in pain. jjr pain, 

holding the principle will not tell an agent w en ^ many 

And whether he perceives people as in pam 'Vi 
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different factors Because of a failure of empathy he may often fail to 
perceive that people are in pam, or may take what is actually pain to be 
something less serious, such as discomfort, difficulty, or unease It is a 
weakness in Kantian theory, m companson to theones of altruistic 
emotion and virtue, that it fails to deal with this issue 

This failure is connected with a weakness m much contemporary 
moral theory, which Ins Murdoch has been concerned to emphasize, 
and that is an overemphasis on choice and decision The Kantian 
theory emphasizes havmg the appropriate principles to guide us in the 
choices we make But equally significant from a moral point of view is 
what an agent regards his options to be, among which he must choose, 
and, m the same spirit, whether he regards himself as facing a choice at 
all A morally insensitive person may not regard a certain situation as 
presenting a moral issue, and so will fail to work out which principle 
ought to govern his action in that situation A person insensitive to 
others’ weal and woe will not see acting in regard for that weal and woe 
as one of his choices 

As Murdoch points out, much of our moral nature is shown in the 
situations in which we regard ourselves as having morally problematic 
or morally significant choices to make, and in the options we see as the 
Viable ones And so much of our ‘moral activity’ — here construed very 
broadly — will consist not only in choosing principles and actions but in 
regarding others and ourselves m certain ways, so that we perceive 
certain dunensions of situations which present themselves to us For 
example, learning to be a more sympathetic person might involve com 
mg to terms with certain prejudices, fears, or disappointments which 
stand in the way of perceivmg others - or certam groups of others - 
sympathetically In doing this one will see certam actions (e g , benefi 
cent ones) as options for oneself which one had not considered to be 
real choices before Changes m our ways of perceiving will be part of 
the process of our moral growth 

iT* already seen, in the discussion of weak and strong untver 
ahly, the imposs.bil.ty of carrying through on a certain ideal or fantasy 

hieh Kantianism mvolves, namely to ground a theory of morals in 

we ellrn ' y'''* ™>y which 

the ^ ^ obligatoiy on an agent, it would thus leave out 

adminhl ^ range of actions which are from a moral point of view 
atairable, decent, desirable, good, exceptional, praiseworthy, noble. 


Tlic issue of ‘perception of the 


situation’ exposes another flaw In 
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that fantasy, namely this; from reason alone one can at most 
the correct set of principles. \Vliat one cannot do is ensure 
correctly applied, for (to raise only one of the possrble 
possessing the riglit set of principles does not ensure 
ing the situations in wiiich they are to be applied. 
cannot be assured, so to speak, by reason alone. Hence, w a 
gotten from reason alone is the full-blooded mora ’ . 

perception as weli as his principles; all one can get ( o o 
fantasy some of the way) is the principles themselves. in 

The point here is closeiy reiated to that made m 
chapter II, that Kantian theory cannot provide a mora 
ensures its own availability, for it cannot ensure that an agent wiii 
moved by that motive on occasions on which it “PP'^P"® ' , , , 

What has to be given up is the goal of a morality ^ 

rational and universal principles — not given up as an i . ^ 

moral principles should be like, but given up as a concep . 
is to be a morally good or admirable person (or even, I might add, 
actually to possess any particular non-Kantian virtue). , . (|,e 

I should clear up one point here. 1 am not ^'Suing hat bee use the 

Kantian theory does not take account Kantianism is 

truly Kantian moral agent can never perforrn a , jj ,hat 

not a philosophy which one could live by. Wha agent’s 

whatever perceptions of situations are involved in thought 

actions are not accounted for by Kantianism itse . oerception 

that Kantianism does not really need a theory of ^huanon^^emep^tion. 
that it is best construed only as setting conditions an j C 

principles and actions. This is essentially the weak um 
so, it should then be acknowledged that KenMnis™ 
compete on the same level with the theory of a ^ 

virtues, which does involve a view of situation-percep _ ^ 

theory about something different - not what it is ° ,. for 

person, but only part of that, namely what the conditions 
morally acceptable principles and actions. 
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VII 


THE INTRINSIC VALUE OF 
ALTRUISTIC EMOTIONS 


A major aim of this work is to show that altruistic emotions have moral 


value The arguments of previous chapters, especially II and V, have 
accomplished part of this aim, namely to show that altruistic emotions 
have moral value as motives to beneficent action 

In chapter II I argued that altruistic emotions are capable of being 
reliable incentives to beneficent acts In chapter V 1 said why it is that 
action motivated by altruistic emotion is morally good, namely that it 
involves a regard for the good of others 

But to focus on sympathy, compassion, and concern solely as 
motivation to perform beneficent acts is to limit their significance as 
moral phenomena In the previous chapter the perceptual aspect of 
altruistic emotions was discussed, but its moral significance was por 
trayed primarily in terms of its contribution to motivation perception 
of someone s weal and woe is a condition of acting out of regard for 
his good In this chapter I will show that the full moral value of altruistic 


emotions is expressed non motivationally as well as motivationaUy In 
chapter II, when giving a prehminary sketch of some important aspects 
01 altruistic emotions, 1 argued against a view which obscures tlieir 
non motivational dimension and thus makes it difficult to see the value 
o t at 'oiension, the view was that haiang sympathy, compassion, or 
concern necessarily involved being motivated to help the person who is 
Uieir object (pp 14 15) I argued that this is true only of situations in 
tir.l'l readily help the other, but is not true of situa 

'V uc 1 1 e agent is in no position to help (without extraordinary 
enfice on lus part or wholesale rearrangement of his pnonties) 

ocus on motivation as the sole locus of moral value characterizes 
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Kantianism as well as the view just stated. Although 

noted for emphasizing not the actions which an agent actually produce 

but his inner psychological state in 

motive-to-action that Kant is interested in that ^ 

Kant does not see idle wishes, emotions, desires, ‘"‘"f 

having in their own right any moral ^Snificance; what counts ar 
motives for endeavoring to bring about certam f 

though the success of those endeavors is not 't®"' ? erned 

AndTo, despite KanUanism’s concern with the -.nner, ‘ ‘ 
with only those aspects of the inner which constitute ^ 

By contrast. 1 argue that morality encompasses a much wider scope of 
our inner life than this. 


The emphasis on motive, in moral theory, goes 

human Ltion in a particular way for the purposes of r ” 

- namely (what I wUl caU) ‘the schema f of h 

feature of this schema is the distinction "ff °ing ^ 

act and the moral goodness of the motive, cer indepen- 

promise) can be the right act to perform in a certain 
dent of the motive for which the agent performs it. ™^t p^™ 
it simply because he 

^:t- ::=gi^r of the mouve m 

'’"STthe other side, the moral goodness, or ^ral worth.^oJ^^U'^ 

motive to the act is a separate matter from the ngh perform 

person can, from a morally good motive - say, sense of du y - perform 

what is in fact a wrong act. because he is "-‘f “ ° ^ 

requirements of the situation or is mistaken about some ^ oj mfo^a 

tion crucial to detemiining what is the right 

makes something a moraUy good moUve is 

other than what makes the act itself a right one though 

Uiought to be a necessary condition of a motive ^ "S ■oorally good 

that in acting from it we mean to be performing a r 

On this schema, what makes die act pad* “la act hat it n 

What consmu.es its morally mle_™^^ 

to do with the motive which prompts it. t*or ii u ui 
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' unononz 

Tont'rt.l®;!' -ts motivaliona! aspecls 

~d bv tv''™”’;™* one winch couU be 

the same aenhat n n"' ” “ "'onvcs, while still remaining 

make'’s'’an act'a'^^n^'"’^. ’’'"'‘■oonce, we would say that what 

recipient of the action f" H "u '* 
reason) ♦ A benencent cl V 

that IS, one m which th^ motivated by an altruistic motive, 

action IS to bring about ultimate purpose in performing the 

canaswell be nerfomiM r *° **’‘^ of the action But it 

Theschel^:;[“^ 

from the motive Mv ^irm us to assess the act separately 

deficiency in this schema itsTlf'KT*' ^ 

situations m which we art r ’ ^ “ inadequate to most 

Will argue with regard to emotion In particular, I 

^e emotion itself is often^^ ? examples already discussed that 
right or appropriate one m makes the act the morally 

act brings about a good to ^'^wtion, for essential to how the 
the act of beneficence which tt ~ essential to its being 

emotion I wUl not denv hou,-, is motivated by an altruistic 

motive and act is entirely a« the schema of 

action eppropnate for the moral assessment of 

for example m the 

“‘sgral part of the good'io^*!!' '"*‘1 (chapter II, p 37 ), an 

ospital is that he « thereby <h visiting her m the 

^siting prommeTI!® concern for her We cannot 
in V Sne of that ^ other motive, while still 

His a; ?a®“= “ "'>• noncer^for Bob's motivation 

h fe 1 b r. “ of eontn f?i‘ ^ ““‘y "" 

Bob Ir ‘h' ™'‘ lB«e™ n' "r " "“"B 

him to condition as constiii.i ^ ‘ Ber Rather, 

Let us a motivalion is th"* ^ morally bmding reason Cor 

“ duty rather Th that flS"' “'^““‘8““°" 

to Suel w«. Would r ,, * "’^tivation in visitmgher 

envisaged when the Roo/7*^e ^ 

® ^ '"hen we desenbed thrsitL '"hich was originally 

•I Will tcrer to the chapter ir It seems that 

action .. ,_.. . person «,». 


•I Will tcrer to the bm chapter ir It seems thal 

“f “KactioJ.'""”* »=""nr° “-on and „h„ ,.nan .hi 

•’* benefited by it as the redplenl 
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the \isit would probably bring about itjmo good ^ ncrsonncl, 
face when she has seen only heretofore 
someone with the time to talk to her. sramcOT 

she ean presume to talk about certain tltings- of concern. For 

about the full good brouglit about by a visu one ,nitigatcd by 

one thing, even the good to her of the r mcogni- 

her discomfort, anger, or disappointment, 

tion that it is not concern which Bob shows by • j| 

feels compelled to visit her and is in that sense not doing 

_ . s •_ ^1.:* IS t 


appropriate thing for Bob to do in this situation is to 


visit Sue in the 

wuufe involves his having 

hospital, \vc see that part of tliis appropn emotions. But 

certain emotions (concern) and his acting ir .poarated from the 
this means that the motive of the action cannot ® . appropriate 

action itself, when one is considering the act as ic 
act of beneficence wltich it is. In this situation i of act.* 
separation between assessment of motive and listening to the 

We can see the same point in the case of'^e teacher hs.emng 

student (chapter 11, pp.36-7, 40). „,e teacher merely 

to feel better in this situation it is not sufficicn p 

continue listening to him. The student must ^ feel this, 

confessing his troubles to his instructor is improper. perhaps, as 

he may well feel shame and perhaps grade, in the 

some fear that this will lessen his esteein, and per ap j^^^gf^re, the 
mind of the instructor). In order for this not to ,’yj^jjgrstanding 

student must understand that he has some sympat y a rnust 

from the instructor. Thus the act which the instruc ° 
involve more than simply listening; it must be listening ^ 
listening which is motivated by and expressive o ^ympa significance 
So the emotion which prompts the actofberie ppr the 

beyond its merely producing or being the motive or jpan 

beneficence which is appropriate to the situation wi r emotions 

an overt act, externally described; it will also require c 
accompanying the act, or, rather, emotions as m eg 
action as a whole. 
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II 


Beyond the fact that an emotion is sometimes required for the act to be 
a morally right or appropriate one, is the more general point that 
emotions which an action expresses are often part of the good which 
the action brings about to the recipient I will illustrate this in two 
examples which, in contrast to the two discussed above, do not involve 
a previously existing relation (eg. of teacher/student, friend/fnend) 
between the parties involved The two examples differ m that the first 
involves some kind of interaction between the parties, the second does 


Suppose I have a flat tire by the side of the highway, my jack is 
phone nearby I am dependent on a passing car 
relieved ih stops to help me, I am greatly 

at M Ect 00 the road again, and I 

pathy and cam ™ act as expressive of the human sym- 

and L n metf fr; “ '“*='"8 the trouble to stop 

of sut s™o,. not expressive 

minor bureL etn'"? f T?"’" " ' « ■ ““"'to had a Ld of 

tire fixma eouinme T *hich he carried 

tnis orperZ T •“ the 

value, the act differe'^ti^°^Tn^ situation - then I would regard, and 

value’ to me of relieving mv he'Iof' " substantial 

niy car (and for this i ^ u situation and enablmg me to drive 

elete^ltf h:ttsyrpaThT or^r 

doing the act purely flct us n '°"'P*tsion For Manero would be 
to me of the two different acts 

Erowers"'^cmz™s’’'symp 3 .H"''' •'"mworkers against California fruit 

throng boycotts, “vTtn^ 

This support will be of ’ support picketing, donations, etc 

economic pressure on the ™:ts“l' 

longer, and perhaps mnn* «« n ’ the strike to continue 

climate m ways which ptessm? ih ‘"'’“etemg the general political 
desired by tlie workers But aa ^ make a settlement 

workers wUl value and aonrer^f. the striking 

Crete assistance, but also for ih*. u ^^PPort, not only for this con 
express for it shows that oih*.r **”'*'* ®^^P^thy which they take it to 
citizens, unknown to them personally 
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and remote from their situation, support them and their cause, agree 
with their position in the dispute, care enougli to give something of 
themselves even thougli they themselves do not (typically) benefit, 
etc Thus the support given tlic sinkers is valued not only for its con 
Crete assistance in tlieir struggle, but also for the sympathy and liuman 
support (i e , ‘moral support’) which it expresses 

In ail four of the examples discussed, the good to tiie recipient of 
the beneficent act done from a certain kind of emotion, or expressive 
of that emotion, is greater than if the act were done from certain otlier 
motives So, altruistic emotions arc essential to bringing about the 
specific good which they do bring about when they motivate certam 
acts 

One consequence of this is that tlie moral significance of altruistic 
emotions transcends their being moaves (conceived as described on 
pp 141 3) to acts of beneficence 

A second consequence is that the schema of motive and act is 
sometimes not adequate to conceptualize our moral assessment of 
situations in which altruistic emotions prompt acts of beneficence For 
m such situations the morally appropriate or morally right act to 
perform is not independent of the emotion which prompts it If the 
fnend and the instructor are to do the right thing — if they are to 
respond appropriately to their situation — then they must have certam 
emotions and must act from them The emotion is integral to what 
makes these actions or responses the nght ones 

I have so far expressed the madequacy of the motive/act schema by 
saying that the emotion is part of the action itself Other philosophers 
have made a similar pomt by saying that in order to give a proper moral 
assessment of action it is necessary to know under what descnption the 
action IS being considered Thus in the case of Bob and Sue the action 
described as Bob visiting Sue out of-concem is different, from the point 
of view of beneficence, from Bob visiting Suenaut of-duty In the case 
of helping to fix the tire, Manero stopping to help as part of his business 
IS different — from the pomt of view of the good to the man with the 
flat tire — from Manero stopping to help-out of sympathy 

In this terminology, what 1 have argued is that the relevant act 
descnption m these cases will involve the fact that the act is done from, 
or is expressive of, a certam emotional response to the recipient's 
situation I think it is most useful, hoiwver, if we do not press the 
notion of act — even act under a-certam description — to help articulate 
what IS going on in these situations The act together with, and expressive 
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of, the emotion constitutes a kind of totality which is the bearer of the 
good to the recipient I will refer to that totality as the agent’s ‘response’ 
to the situation So 1 will say that it is Bob’s response to Sue, Jones’s 
response to Clifford, etc which bring about a certain good to the 
recipients of those acts The response will tlien be what is morally 
appropriate to the situation, and the emotion will be morally appro- 
priate as an inextricable part of that total response Let us say that the 
response ‘conveys’ a good to the recipient 

I have said so far that the emotional element m the response which is 
morally appropriate is essential to the beneficence But the concept of 
beneficence is really out of place here, when we are referring to a good 
conveyed by a response with an emotional aspect Beneficence more 
properly refers to good brought about by overt, or what I will call 
behavioral ’ acts, i e , acts considered independently of emotions 
which they might express 


III 

exclusive focus on motivation, and in the 
emotions can°hl.'" the fact that altruistic 

even when theu A Bood to - their recipient 

consider an eJmpre “ 

with ^er hrrsupporrsysteTshe T“°" ® 

some attemoN Kv ^ j signals control headquarters After 
can be done In herself it becomes clear that nothing 

Joan’s situation niey take differ^Th 

towards the situation ^ entirely characteristic attitudes 

that everything p'o^Iblc' be d^’ °"i ’o make certain 

dedicated, and eonscn.!t '>=' He is thorough, 

checking on the indicators°I'V" “‘’'“""B possibdity - double 
and tcclinicians involved ‘"’"Peatation with the scientists 

whatever can be don#, tr^’i t , »s convinced that nothing 

Ntanny feels that he has perhaps sorry about this, 

obligation to his friend With ** “P 

part. Manny turns his energies for helpful action on his 

•'t-rgies and attention to other matters 
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Dave, on the other hand, is very distressed about the situation, both 
for Joan's sake and because he is losing a friend who is dear to him His 
concern for Joan leads him to attempt to do everythmg possible to save 
Joan's life Let us imagine that in doing so he engages in all the same 
actions as Manny does, and that eventually he comes to the same 
conclusion, that nothing can be done But throu^out the inquiry he is 
fervently hoping that the life support mechanism can be fixed He is 
picturing Joan's situation, pained by her likely suffering, hoping that 
she IS not suffering too horribly, hoping that she can find consoling 
thoughts, wanting her to know how much she has meant to him, and 
lamenting his own loss When he reaches the conclusion that nothing 
can be done, he does so with anguish m his heart He continues to be 
taken up with thoughts and feelings for Joan Yet he does not engage in 
fruitless and hopeless activity He recognizes the situation for what it is 

The contrast between Manny and Dave is not meant to be a contrast 
between two different ways of expressing an equal care and concern 
about a friend — an unemotional way and an emotional showy way 
For one thing we need not picture Dave as particularly showy, as the 
‘heart on his sleeve’ type, this is not the point The contrast is rather 
between two different responses to a friend’s plight, yet both involving 
the same beneficent (or attempted beneficent) acts Manny acts from 
obligation, and his response encompasses only the scope of his possibly 
helpful actions, it is meant to exclude other motives and emotions 
Dave acts from care and concern He performs the same behavioral acts 
as does Manny (though from different motives) but m addition he has 
a range of emotional responses which Manny lacks, evidencing concern 
and care for Joan 

Let us assume that Joan, in her last hour, is able to think about some 
of her friends, and that because Manny’s and Dave’s reactions in the 
situation are so characteristic of them, Joan believes, even knows, that 
they are reacting in the way they in fact are A good to Joan which 
both Dave and Manny’s responses involve is the help which they attempt 
to get for her But beyond that, Dave’s response to the situation 
involves a certain good to Joan which Manny's does not, namely the 
good of the emotions of care and concern from a friend Tins good, 
then, IS a good not connected with beneficent action, but is involved 
simply m the emotional reaction itself 

This example rests on a certain absurdity, namely that Manny, 
imapned as a friend of Joan, would not respond to tlie situation with 
emotions connected with concern and care for Joan, but rather that he 
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would act in her behalf only out of duty (the duty of a friend) Such a 
response would show that Manny was not truly a friend of Joan at all 
But this absurdity really helps to confirm my point here, for what is 
integral to being a friend, and integral to what wc want from our 
friends, is not only the help they can render, but their concern and 
care for us 

And so It IS, or can be, a good to us that someone be concerned for 
our weal and woe even when the person cannot help us Hence the 
moral value of altruistic emotions transcends their conative value An 
uHi motivation as being the source of moral value 

1 e in to this aspect of the value of emotions and emotional 

nf ^ moment refer to this as the ‘intrinsic’ value 

ot altruistic emotions 

rnntivatmnli^^*^ something inherently separate from the 

It IS also the latter does not Rather, 

Ire exureid?^^ though Dave’s concern and care 

expressed in the n which do not issue in action, they are also 

IsoTn to help Joan We saw this 

cern o" symnlv e.T' u them the con 

The help or bene^fief ^ the acts which they motivate 

if we regard the benefice"n?’ ^’tpression of the concern It is only 
think that the good of the b^ner"^*^ ^ behavioral act that we 

always separable This is whv concern are 

agent does m these situations as 

sense of emotional/actional im.L i ^ term which conveys a 

the action as expressinE-emnt ^ response is the totality of 

IS the totality of help as exnrJ””’ conveyed by the response 

Thus It IS not the value for-one’s good 

altruistic emotion which ih» . conative or motivational aspect of 
cends, rather it is the confin altruistic emotion trans 

«nce Itself, that if to benefi 

altruistic emotion If ‘motivf ”*^^^** which is motivated by the 

then the acts which it nromr,/* on the motive/act schema, 

describable independently ofV ^ behavioral acts, i e , acts 
motive IS conceived m this wav^ emotion which they express If the 
the moral worth of motives ihl^.u ®®”®mlly is when one speaks of 
concern transcends the Rood of *^1 * another’s care or 

Uie motivational aspect of ah,.,. *^‘*^*^ emotions as motives But if 
f altruistic emotions is properly regarded as an 
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expression of the concern for the other’s good; and if, therefore, the 
responses reflecting (and involving) those altruistic emotions are properly 
regarded as an emotional/actional totality; then we can see the motiva- 
tional aspect of altruistic emotions as itself involving and expressing the 
intrinsic good of altruistic emotions. 


IV 

Can more be said about what I have called the intrinsic value of altruistic 
emotions? How exactly is it related to the good of beneficence? Why is 
it a good to someone that someone else be concerned about his weal 
and woe? 

Several aspects of this good can be distinguished- First and most 
obviously, the concern is good because it leads to acts which help the 
person in question. Second, there Is, distinct from this, a good in the 
fact that concern signifies that its subject is prepared to act beneficently 
towards the object of the concern, if he is in a position to do so. In this 
sense concern involves a beneficent disposition which is a good to its 
recipient beyond the present act of beneficence motivated by concern. 

But what is the good in this beneficent disposition? Two different 
aspects can be distinguished. First is the good of the future (anticipated) 
acts of beneficence which the beneficent disposition promises. This 
good is limited to the occasions in which this help is actually provided. 
A second aspect is security or confidence; this is the good ofknowing 
that one can count on the person with the beneficent disposition to 
help one out when one needs it. Security is distinct from the first good 
in being independent of the actual help we will receive. It is the good t f 
knowing that we can depend on (he other. Even if one never actually 
needs the other’s help, his concern (and beneficent disposition) give one 
a security and confidence with regard to him which is a good to one.* 

Tliese two aspects of the good of the disposition of beneficence 
involved in concern depend only on Oie disposition itself, and not on 
file concern which is expressed by it. Any moiive whatsoever could lie 
bclUnd the disposition and, so long as die disposition were tlicre, the 
good in question would be provided. For example, if ilie person’s 
beneficent disposition were grounded In a sense of duty, or, to take an 
Unlikely but theoretically possible case, if the beneficent disposition 
were grounded m fear of tlie other person (so that one knew one could 
count on him because he w’ould be too afraid not to come to one’s aid). 
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one would still have the security with respect to this person’s benefi 
cence because one would know one could count on it In this way, the 
two aspects of the good of beneficent disposition, and especially the 
second which does not depend on actual beneficence, arc entirely 
dependent on the rnotivational/dispositional aspect of altruistic 
emotions, that related to the production of behavioral acts of 
beneficence 

The case of the astronaut helps us to see that the three aspects of the 
good of altruistic emotions (actual beneficence, future beneficence, 
security) do not exhaust the full value of altruistic emotion For with 
regard to all three aspects of good there is no distinction between 
Manny and Dave (with regard to Joan) They are both equally disposed 
to provide future beneficence, though this in fact may not be a good to 
Joan at all, since she has no future (or none which Dave and Manny can 
affect) Simdarly, the security and confidence of Dave and Manny’s 
^sposition towards Joan would be the same (On the other 
’ ^ rnmor good to Joan given her situation, since 

It too is primarily a forward looking good ) 

^ Situation involves a greater good to 

the three ^ rcsponsBE are equivalent regarding 

which mentioned, there must be some further good 

part of the ^ concern and caring reaction, and which is 

so far discu^pH^h beneficent disposition in the way the goods 

eontrn anT n ' that sympathy, 

fte Cds of rnTfrrT of good without betng 

It is a cood t?T. mvolve a beneficent disposition) 

be sympathetic tn * ^ someone else care about our welfare, 

Conmn fro™ a„o.ha;^" 

that person and that one's weU bemg matters to 

hun** In turn as Jam« w 1?'® of importance to 

another serves to affirm PO'nts out, this sense of mattering to 

involved here is of think that the non beneficence good 

kdgcd that emouLTi ^e™ 
through) the beneficent disposit™ 

ofexploration Of values is op^ened^ ’'^hich they involve, a fertile area 

here, but some brief If soope of my argument 

remarks may help First, there seems a difference 
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between the kind of good which a stranger’s concern is to us, in com 
panson to a friend’s concern One values the human responsiveness to 
one’s plight which leads a perfect stranger to go ou t of his way to help 
one out, e g , when one is stuck by the side of the road with a flat tire 
(see above, p 144) But the value of one’s friend’s care or concern for 
one, e g , in the case of Joan and Dave, or Kate and Sue, seems different 
In friendship there is a full scale identification by the other with one’s 
own good ^ (Perhaps this difference is simply a matter of degree ) There 
are other forms of human responsiveness and human relationship in 
which the altruistic emotions convey a good to their recipient, e g , the 
case of the teacher listemng sympathetically to the student It might be 
as Casey’s teacher, or, more broadly, as someone whom Casey respects 
and admires, that Brown’s sympathy is a good to Casey Alternatively, 
It could simply be the good of any sympathetic human being, where it 
just so happens that Brown is the only one Casey has been able to find 
The different types of human relationships — stranger, professional, 
friendship, etc ~ and the different aspects of these relationships, seem 
to involve different ways m which the concern, sympathy, and compas 
Sion of one person for another conveys a good to the other What the 
ultimate significance of these distinctions is I would not venture to say, 
but they seem worth noting as a preliminary step to understanding the 
Variety and complexity of the intrinsic good of altruistic emotion 


V 

In any case, one can note a pervasive individualism of a particular sort 
m much moral plulosophy — certainly in Kantianism — which makes it 
difficult to see tlic intrinsic good of altruistic emotions Tins form of 
individualism fads to accord ultimate and irreducible value to human 
relationships or to rchtionally defined attitudes, sentiments, and 
emotions (c g , concern for another person) Value is defined only in 
icnns of ihc needs, interests, desires, and wants of individuals as indivi 
duals, i e , as not essentially related to others It is difficult to pm down 
tins notion of individualism, since anything tliat Is of value to someone 
must. It seems, be connected to that individual’s wants, needs, and the 
like But, for example, placing value on being part of a community of a 
certain son would fall outside the scope of tlus form ofindniduahsm. 
for ii invohcs desiring to stand in certain rclalionsJijps with oilier 
people ’ 
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The notion of individualism has no generally agreed upon meaning in 
moral theory It is therefore worth mentioning four other plausible 
meanings, all of which are distinct from my usage above, which I will 
call ‘individuahsmi’ 

1 A radical individualism, seen in Sartre’s existentialism and in some- 
what moderated form in R M Hare’s work, in which moral values 
themselves are ultimately the choice of individuals Tins view denies 
the objectivity of moral values, which individuahsmi docs not 
necessarily do (Kant being an obvious example of an objectivist 
individualist!) 

2 The individualism of an ethical egoist system in which the uhmate 
vindication of moral conduct must be in terms of the individual 
agent s interests, however broadly construed Individualism! involves 
no such requirement, and is compatible with the view that morality 
must at least to a substantial extent require consideration of the 
interests of others, whether or not the agent’s own interest is 
thereby served 


Individualism not so much as a doctrine but rather as an orientation 
in inoral philosophy, involving concern piimaiily with the behavior, 
attitudes, emotions of the moral agent towards other mdividuals, 
er t n, say, towards distinct social groupings, such as classes, 
economic groups, nations, races My own view is largely indivi- 

4 ‘r limitations) 

iduahsm as a focus solely on the individual as the paradigm 
EmupS' classes, nations as agents 
Dtesent wnrv"! members of such collectivities) Tlie 

dualism H ^ ^rgely within the confines of this sort of indivl 
dualism, as does most moral theory 


non of beneficence Withm'the K 

objections — one * *^3ntian view one can find two sorts of 

recipient, two that ^ beneficence have value to their 

the motivatine of may have value beyond 

moral value tecnce, the kind of value they have is riot 
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The first line of thought can be seen in two passages from Kant’s 
less theoretical moral writings 

If there is no way in which I can be of help to the sufferer and 
I can do nothing to alter his situation, I might as well turn coldly 
away and say with the Stoics ‘It is no concern of mine , my wishes 
cannot help him, for I can only sympathize with him and hope 
fervently that he would be nd of his misfortune ’ Men believe 
that sympathy in another’s misfortune and kindness of heart 
consist in wishes and feelings, but when a man is mdifferent to the 
wretchedness of others just insofar as he can do nothmg to change 
It, and troubles only where he can do some good and be of some 
help, such a man is practical, his heart is a kind heart, though he 
makes no show, he does not wear it on his sleeve, as do those who 
think that fnendship consists in empty wishes, but his sympathy 
IS practical because it is active ® 

It IS not possible that our heart should swell from fondness for 
every man’s interest and should swim m sadness at every stranger’s 
need, else the virtuous man, incessantly dissolvinglike Heraclitus 
m compassionate tears, nevertheless with all this goodheartedness 
would become nothing but a tenderhearted idler ® 

One target of Kant’s thoughts here is a certain kind of Romanticism, 
glorifying m dramatic and intense feeling for its own sake It should 
be clear that such a conception has little to do with my view, m which 
the point IS for one to have sympathy, compassion or concern when 
appropriate or desirable, not whether one is showy or dramatic about 
the emotion ‘Emotion for the sake of emotion' is alien to my view 
Rather it is because altruistic emotions are forms of (appropriate) 
responsiveness to others’ weal and woe that they are claimed to be 
morally desirable 

Another concern of Kant, expressed particularly m the second 
passage, IS fhat a morality which places emphasis on feclingand emotion 
Will end up substituting emotions for action, declarations of sympathy 
for concrete help As is implied m the second passage, one gets so taken 
up with feelings that, so to speak, one never gets around to doing 
anything for those needing help It is as if there is a choice where to put 
One’s energies — into emotions or into action 

The morality of altruistic emotions wlucli I ha\c put forth here is 
not susceptible to these cnticisms If wc confine oursches to situations 
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in which the agent is in a position to help the other, sympathy or con 
cem, far from being an alternative to action, actually require a willing 
ness to engage in it on behalf of the other Tlic willingness to act is a 
test of the authenticity of the feeling, or of the profession of feeling 
Certainly one can say (and even sincerely say), ‘I am very sympathetic, 
concerned, etc yet not be, and this can be shown in the failure to 
help when one has the opportunity to do so Altruistic emotions can, 
as we have seen, be shallow, weak, ungenuine, then they arc less likely 
to lead to action, to lead us to do that which requires some effort on 
our part Against such instances of emotion the Kantian cnticism is 
well taken, but not against the genuine item 

So, developing one’s capacities for sympathy, concern, and compas 
Sion IS not a diversion from developing beneficent dispositions Rather 
It is a way of developing them It is not a morality of emotion ratlier 
than action that I advocate, but a morality of a certam kind of response 
to others, which encompasses both emotion and action 

ere is perhaps also a false picture of the emotions working ih 
^nt s views liere, especiaUy in the second passage, and that is of 
mo ions as using up one’s energies, taking over one’s consciousness so 
nnl ? .c outwardly on the situation and action appro 

cZa IVl ^ ^ -^onoeptton is appropriate, perhaps, to what Hume 

tiallv t passions’ But the altruistic emotions are not essen 

feelinp Passions, thou^ they can be, being compassionate, or 

tronTo'Tr’ -au worked up’ and 

if one cares ahnnt prompting the compassion It is true that 

oneself un to p bad situation being alleviated one opens 

eveTdesnai compassion, frustration, 

by the suuation touched 

sanly turbulent reactions are not neces 

emotion can m any case iS t” turbulent 

in the face of Joan s plight) action (e g , Dave’s behavior 

m a position to^eTp^^and 1 Z **'^'** situations in winch we are 

of altruistic emotions even ^be appropriateness and value 

Kant could be taken as v " possible Of such a view, 

better spent m searchmE^mn"!^® cnticism that one’s energies are 
rather than worrying about situations where one can help, 

one cannot Certainly if one^T**^*^"® appropriately to those in whicli 
B. though both are m bad sir t u can help A but not 

*ben one ought to give one’s attention 
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to A rather than B But this is no concession to the Kantian view First, 
It does not deny the appropriateness of the sympathy for B More 
important, it is a recommendation which the man of sympathy himself 
takes or can take, i e , a piece of advice within a morahty of altruistic 
emotions For the help to A can still stem from sympathy or concern 
Nowhere in this view is there a recommendation that one ought to 
prefer or give special attention to those whose situations one is not able 
to assist Second, we are not normally presented with the sort of choice 
which this objection poses Responding with compassion to those 
whom one is m no position to help does not normally preclude or 
divert one from helping those whom one is m a position to help 

It must be acknowledged that one can get loo worked up over situa 
tions over which one has no influence at all, and can neglect others 
where one would have opportunities for help So, making the distinc 
tion between these two types of situations is crucial to putting into 
practice a morahty of altruistic emotions Domg so requires good 
judgment The compassionate person does more good to the extent 
that he is better able to distinguish cases in which he is able to help 
from those he is not Good judgment is in no way guaranteed by 
sympathy, compassion, or concern But neither is it in any way 
antagonistic to them 

This need of good judgment does not distinguish the compassionate 
person from the Kantian agent For Kant’s recommendation in the first 
passage is that it is better to turn away without further thought or 
feeling from situations m which one cannot help But to do this one 
must already have assessed the situation as one in which one cannot 
help, and this requires the same judgment as the compassionate person 
makes Hence the fact that a morahty of altruistic emotion is not 
self sufficient but requires, for its maximal application, good judgment 
does not distinguish it from the attitude Kant recommends in the 
passage 

Now these remarks on the role of good judgment are oversimplified, 
as we saw in the previous chapter For one’s judging is affected by 
one’s emotions by one’s compassion or lack of it TIic compassionate 
person will tend to sec more situations as involving opportunities and 
possibilities of his help than someone lacking compassion would do 
Having compassion means one is not so ready to consign a situation to 
llic category of one in winch nothing can be done (or in which one 
can do nothing onesclO The coldly realistic attitude of appraisal which 
Kant recommends overlooks the indeterminacy with which situations 
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present themselves to us It might not be so obvious wlicthcr someone 
IS suffering, nor so clear whether there is something one could do to 
help Thus, Kant’s recommendation about the appropriate attitude to 
take up towards the well-being of others takes for granted a cate- 
gorization of situations which that attitude itself will affect Encourag 
ing compassion and concern, rather than always a focus on duties of 
beneficence, can, among other things, reveal greater needs for and 
possibilities of beneficence 


It must be acknowledged, on the other side, that altruistic emotions 
can have a negative effect here, one which Kant seems concerned to 
warn against And that is a reluctance to acknowledge that someone’s 
negative situation might be hopeless, or in any case that one is oneself 
unable to help Because one is concerned one wants to be able to help, 
and so perhaps one will not readdy enough face up to tlie fact that 
nothing can be done The coldly practical, though dutifully beneficent 
man will not have this problem 

Objecting to the morality of altruistic emotions on the grounds that 
energies into out emotional responses rather 
nto genuinely helpful activities falsifies that View in another way 
choosim, wu/' actively fashion, thus 

Situations in energies, mevitably we are faced with many 

are not m a suffenng or m difficulty, and in which we 

Choose actwelv ‘ r much we 
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some of the reluctance to see the value m altruistic emotions ) Ihis 
might all be very well, and better than if he did not get any sympathy 
or concern But what he really needs is a job, and the person who can 
convey the most good to him is the one who offers him or puts him 
onto a job 

I have said nothmg about the relative value of the non beneficence 
or intrinsic aspect of altruistic emotions in companson to the benefi 
cence aspect Certainly, though nothing at a very general level could be 
said about this, there is room for exploration My point, against Kant, 
has been only that the intnnsic aspect does have value, and that this 
value IS or can be present as well in acts motivated by altruistic 
emotions, thereby addmg a dimension to the overall value which is 
not present in the beneficence alone 

So while the Kantian thought, What really counts is what you do, 
not what you feel,* mi^t be a true and important thmg to say m some 
contexts, in others it glosses over a significant aspect of the value which 
other people’s emotional responses to our weal and woe have for us 

Finally, one can also see m both the passages from Kant a more 
defensive line of thought than those considered so far, namely a con 
cem to defend the helpful but emotionally unresponsive person This 
too IS a point worth makmg a welcome corrective to an overemphasis 
on emotion and feeling But several things must be said in response 
First of all there is a problem or ambiguity with the terms emotional 
and emotionally (responsive) While u is true that concern, compassion, 
sympathy need not be turbulent, it is still true that they are not merely 
rational or intellectual attitudes, they necessarily have an affective 
dimension and thus involve emotion, in the ways spelled out in prior 
chapters So while the compassionate person may m one sense not be 
emotional, his emotions, in another sense, are mvolved m a way which 
distinguishes hun from the dutifully helpful or beneficent person One 
might, so to speak, only see the kind person’s concern in the actions he 
engages in, he makes no declaration of it (‘His heart is a kind heart 
though he makes no show ’) Vet if it is genuine concern or compassion, 
he must be having within himself some of tlie kinds of emotional 
responses discussed in chapter VI and elsewhere, and portrayed in the 
example of Dave and Joan 

This IS not to denigrate the emolionall> distant but dutifully helpful 
person But it is to say that hfs way of being helpful fails to convey 
certain lands of goods to the recipients of his beneficence which arc 
CQn\e> ed by concern or s> mpaihy based helpfulness 
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VII 


Let us next consider a more theoretical Kantian objection, namely that 
even if altruistic emotions and emotional responses are acknowledged 
to have value, it is not moral value The objection can be spelled out in 
this way 

‘You have argued that a human response conveys a certain good to 
its recipient, and you have argued that this good is to be conceived of as 
a whole, with parts which cannot be separated in reality But you have 
admitted the possibility of acts (“behavioral acts* ) in which the 
emotional or motivational aspect of the good is non existent In these 
cases It IS simply the “act” behaviorally described which conveys a good 
to the recipient 

But it IS only such behavioral acts which are of moral significance 
or only they can be regarded as something which we ought to do, or 
are obliged to do We can be obliged only to perform a certain act, and 
not to have a certain feeling or emotion Hence it is only behavioral 
acts, and not responses as a whole, which can be made the object of 
Obligation And so it is only that aspect of the good to the recipient 
wmch can be brought about by an act independent of any emotion 
Tn K importance It is the conveying of this good which 

^ uly of beneficence ” It cannot be a duty to feel anything 

but only to perform certain acts 

to an distinctively moral value can only be a motive 

the nature ^ described, that is, a motive which does not affect 

to exDre« thf. ^ motive/act schema may be inadequate 

in general hut relationship between emotion and action 
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appropriateness lay, it seemed that it was appropriate not only 

agents perform some overt act but that they do so 

motive; or, rather, that their act express a certain ^ 

appropriate for them to have; for otherwise it wou ^ ® art nf 

the full good to the recipient which was involved in its emg a 
beneficence. „ 

Thus if the Kantian agrees that the act as originaUy ^ 

morally appropriate or morally right, he must now agree 
morally appropriate also that the agent’s act express certam 
The K^an could, in line with this counter-argument, ' 
his earlier admission (in chapter II) and say 

consider the acts in question (Brown listening sympat ^ rnuld be 

Bob visiting Sue) morally appropriate, and say * > g;,;, 
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exhibiting certain behaviors. But at this point such a mov 
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about by altruistic emotion is morally desirable, and sometimes even 
morally appropnate, but it is not tlierefore morally obligatory It is 
morally good that we should respond to certain situations with care, 
concern, compassion, sympathy, but it is not and could not be morally 
obligatory to do so It was morally good for Brown to listen sym 
pathetically to Casey, and would have been for Jones to do so to 
Clifford, it would have been good for Bob to be concerned enough to 
visit Sue, and perhaps it was even bad that he was not But he was not 
morally obliged to have such concern, nor were Brown and Jones 
morally obliged to listen sympathetically to Casey 

It IS a characteristic feature of Kantian views to tend to focus moral 
inquiry on what is obligatory and dutiful One important upshot of my 
argument has been that the area of the morally desirable and undesirable, 
appropnate and inappropriate, decent and indecent, admirable, estim 
able, and deficient is of much wider scope than the Kantian view allows 
for and that moral philosophy ought to concern itself with this much 
wi er territory , and must do so if the moral value of altruistic emotions 
IS to be given adequate expression This point began to emerge m 
c lapter IV, when I argued that the moral merit of friendship could not 
e appreciated within a moral framework m which the notion of the 
^ place > and in chapter V when I 

V , from altruistic emotion are not generally, 

2 gent to be, morally bindmg on him 
the terr.t r needs to make room for actions which he outside 
bcoin O 7 “‘’'.gatory, Anglo American moral philosophy has 
stateL^^ ''"=’>‘>es Perhaps the most famous 

he ™aue ° ‘Samts and Heroes ,• m which 

insumcientlv e» ti ” actions whose moral status is 

n to m "2 “^ •*'' ‘'adit.onal classirication of actions 

needTo "cttral/motally obligatoo- We 

motal v" ue 

which cannot be a f"' trailed upon to perform, but 

wrongdoing’*' * whose omission cannot be called 

an additional one^^trai^mn**? *i!? **'*'”*’ argument is making 

mote than overt actions ii needs to be concerned with 

response to situation* - , concern itself with our whole human 
Includes an Persons' weal and woe. which 

tlwt some morally good ^ Urmson says, 

"y Euod actloru go beyond the realm of the morally 
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obligatory. It is also that morally good responses which go beyond the 
realm of the morally obligatory ako go beyond the realm of action 
itself. 


IX 

This brings us to the notion of ‘supererogation.’ This notion is often 
brought in within essentially Kantian-Iike moral theories to give room 
for actions which are not morally obligatory but which nevertheless 
have moral value. The most striking examples of these in the literature 
are the ‘saintly* and ‘heroic’ acts discussed by Urmson. However, the 
notion is not meant to be limited to actions of an extraordinary degree 
of moral merit, but is meant also to cover other acts which, in being 
more than what duty or obligation requires, involve some degree of 
moral merit. 

The essential feature of the notion of supererogation in the accounts 
given of it seems to be that of action which goes beyond duty. If the 
notion is understood in this way, then, I will argue, it will not help us in 
understanding the moral significance of altruistic emotions and the 
realm of moral experience in which they operate. 

There seem to be two ways in which an act can go beyond duty: (1) 
by involving a greater risk, cost, or sacrifice than is involved in duty; 
(2) by bringing about more good than is required by duty. But action 
from altruistic emotion does not cbaracleristically or necessarily involve 
either of these features. 

Action prompted by altruistic emotion need not involve greater 
sacrifice, cost, or risk than that involved in ordinary duties. Many acts 
prompted by sympathy, compassion, or concern involve only incon- 
venience to us, and no real risk, cost, or sacrifice at all. We liave seen 
Uiat altruistic emotions can prompt us to acts ofsome degree of sacrifice, 
and even extraordinary sacrifice. But one could not say in genera! that 
the degree of sacrifice is more tiian is involved in doing one’s duty or 
obligation. 

It must be pointed out that actions from duty do not themselves 
involve a uniform amount of risk, cost, or sacrifice, any more than do 
actions from altruistic emotion. As Joel Feinbcrg points out, some acts 
of duty require quite exceptional sacrifice, wlulc others arc routine and 
CNcn pleasant.*’ But this fact docs not help the category' of super- 
erogatory to apply to action from altruistic emotion. For if one makes 
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supererogatory refer to dutiful actions which require extraordinary 
sacrifice, then ‘amount of sacrifice/ rather tlian going beyond duty m 
the sense of ‘doing more than duty requires/ will become the defining 
feature of supererogation In that case, actions from altruistic emotion 
which do not involve cost or sacrifice will not be supererogatory 

Nor does action from altruistic emotion characteristically involve 
going beyond duty in the second sense — bringing about more good 
than IS brought about by acts of duty Quite obviously, some acts of 
duty bring about a very substantial good to the recipient, while many 
acts from altruistic emotion involve fairly minor goods More impor 
tant, as I have argued in this chapter, the good brought about by acts 
motivated by altruistic emotion are often not directly comparable to 
those brought about by acts not so motivated Certainly we cannot say 
in general that acts motivated by altruistic emotion involve bringing 
about more good than those motivated by duty Hence action from 
altruistic emotion would not fall, as a whole, within the purview of 
supererogation on this understanding of it 

Though not generally spelled out in accounts of supererogation, 
there is a further implication of the notion of action going beyond duty, 
namely that the motive to a supererogatory act be something hke the 
s^e motivation prompting normal dutiful acts, i e , a sense of duty 
us Urmson sees the saintly or heroic man as prompted by considera 
tions which to him have the force of a duty, even though he cannot 
strictly regard his act as a duty, since he does not think that others 
would have a duty to perform it C R Grice, elaborating this notion, 
sees supererogatory acts (which he refers to as ‘ultra obligations’) as 

wbch h^has^^^ 


'kewhere, the type of motivation 

sorMhl'll “ characteristically of a quite difftrcn* 

altruistic ^ performing one’s duty A person acting fioni 

<''>« typically regard himself as 
Gnee's sueaest!"^ (morally) to perform the act, even, to take 
others l/this ™y which docs not apply 1° 

propetly apphclbk m ‘somg beyond duty’ is no* 

from ahmistic emot iln ^'**“5*“* emotions What action 

moral value and that **“P'm*°gatoty action is that it has 

and that it is not morally obligatory But there the 
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similarity ends 

The important point here is that the notion of supererogation is 
meant to work within a framework in which obligation and duty 
remain the central notions Supererogation, though itself defined as 
being other than duty and obhgation, is meant as a supplement to a 
general framework dominated by those notions, rather than as an 
alternative to it For example, it presupposes the motive/act schema 
Acting out of concern for a friend, or compassion for a stranger in 
need, are not properly conceived of as going beyond the requirements 
of duty Nor are they acts which have more moral worth than acts of 
duty They are best regarded as in an entirely different realm of moral 
experience, to which notions of duty and supererogation do not prop r y 
apply “• If one were to redefine supererogation so that it encompasses 
all morally destrable action and response not covered by the concepts 
of duty and obligation, then the moral value of alOTisttc motions 
would count as supererogatory But then one wou ave 
any usefulness of the concept itself, by allowing i o r 
heterogeneous group of actions and realms of mora experience 


The Kantian objections to regarding as morally significant 
emotions and the fuU good conveyed by them as part ^ 

wdl not hold Now something must be said abou the 
between the good conveyed to the recipient an t le mora 
altruistic emotion ,, . ... 

Basically, what makes the altruistic emotion ' 

object IS the weal of another person TOy it is of rnoral value to have 
sympathy, compassion, or concern for someone is a o 
concerned for the good - the weal and woe " 

IS srniply an extension of the view developed in chapter V. that act on 

prompted by altmistic emotion has moral value in 

motivated by regard for the weal and woe of particu ar o . 

That chapter was concerned with only the conative 

aspect of altraistic emotions Tlie present view , in Mttras 

articulate the moral value of altruistic emotions as a w lo , , 

IS morally good to have altruistic emotions In being 

cern for another's weal the moral value of f'>™^tt.c emotion E«s 

beyond the moral value of their conativc aspect Tins allows us to 
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why an altruistic emotion can be morally good even thougli it does 
not lead to action Dave’s feeling concern for Joan is morally good 
because its object is Joan’s weal and woe Brown’s response to Casey 
IS good because it is Casey’s difiiculties and pam with his family which 
are the ground of Brown’s concern 

That It IS morally good to be concerned with the good of oUiers is 
why, as we ordinarily think, it is good to be sympathetic, compas- 
sionate, concerned for others Tlicse arc morally good qualities of 
character whose moral value goes beyond their involving dispositions to 
perfomi beneficent acts 

We have been led to this broader view of the moral value of altruistic 
emotions through focusing on the good of a concerned or sympathetic 


response to a recipient 

Thus I have taken more seriously than does the Kantian view the 
good to the recipient as a touchstone of the moral significance of an 
emotional response, or human response, by an agent ** But not eve^y 
good to a recipient confers moral value on the response of an agent 
which conveys that good Not every preference or desire of a potential 
recipient of a response (or an attitude, action, emotion) gives moral 
significance to a response which satisfies this desire or preference 
Suppose, for example, that what Sue wants from Bob is that Bob be 
infatuated with her This is the attitude on her part which she would 
like his visiting her m the hospital to express This desire of hers would 
not make it moraUy good for Bob to be infatuated with her For one 
desire is for a genuine good Still, it often is a genuine 
mai-A ^ certain other persons like him, yet this does not 

hav ' 8ood for these others to like (or, more generally, to 

have personal feelings towards) him ** 

so feelings.and human responses such as finding 

are not moral emotions or attitudes is that they 

humanlv founded m the weal and woe of others What we 

IS a much wi< 1 p others m the way of emotional response towards us 
significant ” ^ ®’'”tory than is covered by emotions which are morally 


XI 


Wliai IS the implication 
might naturally be asked 


of the argument here for the quesUon which 
Are the altruistic emotions superior to duty 
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(as motives)?’ As it stands, the question has no general answer, and it 
should not be thought to need one. Generally, the sense of duty and 
the altruistic emotions operate in different, if sometimes overlapping, 
areas of our lives, and comparison between them has no clear meaning. 
Similarly, there is no general answer to the question, ‘Is courage better 
than honesty?’'® 

However, the question can be broken down into several others about 
which some things can be said. To do this it is useful to ex^me the 
views of two philosophers whom we have discussed before — . - oss 
in The Right and the Good, and Philip Mercer in Sympathy and Ethics 
— who argue for the moral value of action from altruistic emotion, an 
who compare that value to the value of acting from duty. 

Ross, while regarding sympathy as a morally good motive, sees it as 
inferior to the sense of duty.‘^ He first argues that if we are dra^ to 
do one act by our sense of duty and another by love, we s ou o 
what is our duty, since we thereby acknowledge it to be t e ngh 
action: so that when duty conflicts with other motives it s ou a e 
precedence. This shows, according to Ross, that in such a situa on we 
accord sense of duty a superiority to other motives, inclu mg ° 
altruistic feeling and personal feeling. (Ross does not clearly distm^ish 
these two types of motive.) This argument is acceptable, provi e we 
assume that the act to which we are drawn by love is not also m fact a 
(prima facie) duty, and one of greater weight than the act to w c i we 
are drawn by duty. For it may be morally superior to perform from 
altruistic emotion an action which in fact is, and is believe to e, a 
more stringent duty than to perform a less stnngent uty towar 
which one is drawn by sense of duty. 

Ross next takes up the situation in which we are drawn to e sam 
act by the two motives, and asks which is to be preferred, oss says 
Uiat if we yve precedence to the sense of duty when they conhict tlien 
we must also do so when they do not. 

But the situation of conflict does not transfer like this to the situa- 
tion of the two motives prompting the same act. For we have seen la 
in general it is not the same act (or response) wliich is prompted by 
altruistic emotion and by sense of duty, in that the goo conveye o 
the recipient of the response is likely to differ in the two cases. In that 
sense, the act prompted by the sense of duty will convey less good than 
tiic act piomptcd by altruistic feeUng. and may well not appiopriate 
to the situation. It would then seem perverse to argue that Uic dutilul 
act is stdl morally better, if it fails loconscy the appiopriate pood to its 
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recipient, which can only be conveyed by an action which expresses a 
certain emotion Ross’s working only within the motivc/act schema 
does not allow him to see how the motive could be relevant to the 
moral appropriateness of the act 

In any case, the general supenonty of duty to sympathy - 1 c , the 
moral supenonty of a person disposed to act from one motive over one 
who acts from the other — could not be established by Ross’s argument 
even if it were valid For, as we saw m the previous chapter, it is charac* 
teristic of the sympathetic or compassionate person to perceive more 
situations as warranting beneficent action than does the merely dutiful 


person 

The argument of the present chapter in fact does carry the imphca 
tion that often it is better — at least in one important respect — fo^ 
sympathy to prompt a certain behavioral act than for the same 
behavioral act to be prompted by duty, for the total response in the 
first case will bring about more good than in the second case And, 
therefore, it will be better to be a person who acts from sympathy m 
such cases than one who acts from duty But again, this is not to say 
that the sympathetic person is in some general way supenor to the 
dutiful person 

Thus, while Ross’s account is an advance over the Kantian in accord 


mg moral value to altruistic emotions, it suffers the defects of conceiv- 
ing the relation between altruistic emotions and the acts in which they 
express themselves solely on the motive/act schema It therefore fails to 
articulate the full moral significance of altruistic emotions when they 
do motivate action, including the perceptual/cognitive contribution of 
altruistic emotion to this significance 

Philip Mercer s view is much more complex than Ross’s, and forms a 
major focus of his book. especiaUy of chapters 6 and 7 I mention 
Mercer s account because it is addressed to countering the Kantian view 

significance of sympathy, and Mercer gives 
as a miM ^ ®^6uments that I do for the moral value of sympathy 
Itself ^ account suffers from the weakness of confining 

f'om the duty of beneficence 

Apathy cS K 

firCVesrhl for con,c.ent.ousncss as a mot.ve® 

quotes w,th approval Nowell South’s statement 
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Hence the conscientious man wBl do exactly the same thing a man 
with all the natural virtues will do. He does not do them for the 
same reason;and he is not brave or honest or kindly, since he acts 
for the sake of doing his duty, not for the sake of doing the brave, 
honest or kindly thing. But he will do what the brave, honest, and 
kind man does.^^ 


But the kind man does not do the same things the conscientious 
man does. These two virtues work in different areas of our ^ 

ness does not lead us to work hard to fulfil our responsi^ 
adhere strictly to duty and principles, to do the right thing in t e ace 
of contrary inclination. Similarly, conscientiousness or duty oes no 

lead us to notice the distress of a little boy wandering around ost, and 

to help him find his father or mother; or to volunteer to pick up t e 
brother of a friend at the airport because the friend is not feehng up 

to it; and the like. . , , . , 

Also, even if we confine ourselves to situations in which the behavioral 
acts prompted by kindness and conscientiousness ate the same, me 
total responses of the two agents wUl differ, as will the good conveyed 
by them. Actions (responses) expressive of sympathy convey goods 
which acts motivated by duty do not. Thus neither sympa y tior 
can properly be seen as a substitute for the other. Mercer thus fails to 
consider a crucial area in which he could draw support for his view a 

the sympathy is superior to duty . au ♦ 

A third point against the Mercer/Nowell-Smith position is that th 
man of sympathy will tend to see the weal and woe of others as at ^ ^ ® 
more than will the conscientious man lacking sympathy, an so wi e 


more likely to perform beneficent acts. 

Mercer notes what he takes to be ‘the interesting fact that rnost 
people would prefer to receive the help of someone who he pe t cm 
because he sympatliized with them rather than the help of 
who helped them because he ihouglit It was his duty to do so. 13ut 
Mercer fails to appreciate the significance of this point, because he sc« 
sympathy only as a motive understood on the motivc/act schema,^ 
hence secs its moral value solely In its motivational dimension. Tlie 
explanation of the ‘interesting fact* is that acting out of duty and acting 
out of sympathy involve two different ways of regarding - dirierent 
attitudes towards — the recipient of the beneficence. Tlic argument 
spelling out this difference was given in chapter VI. pp. 1 18-21. Briefly, 
in acting from sympathy the recipient is seen as someone whose good 
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matters to one, for whom one has some kind of concern if one s 
attempted help is unsuccessful one is disappointed for the person, i i 
IS successful one is pleased for him When acting out of duty one 
regards the interests of the recipient as having some moral claim on 
one’s action But one does not thereby necessanly care about t e 
person’s good it does not necessarily matter to one 

It IS thus natural (though not inevitable) that in general one prefers 
to be helped from sympathy than from duty, for the former implies a 
fuller human response than the latter The sympathetic response 
conveys a greater good than docs acting from duty 

Mercer may appreciate some of this when he says, ‘perhaps 
sympathy possesses a certain warmth that is lacking in conscientious 
ness But this formulation still seems to make the difference between 
sympathy and duty a kind of adornment of the action, rather than a 
matter of real substance regarding the action — a difference in so 
attractive quality or tone rather than a real difference in the way one is 
regarded or related to by the other 
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VIII 


WILL, EMOTION, 
AND THE SELF 


In chapter II I argued tliat to say that someone’s altruistic emotions 
were capricious was to give a moral criticism of that person, to imp y 
that his emotional response was insufficient or inadequate. ere 
argued that a person’s characteristic or particular 

(or lacks thereof) reflect on him morally. In chapter VI rie o 

out some of what constitutes the moral significance of our altruistic 
emotions, showing that they convey goods of human concern. 1 have 
therefore presumed that our altruistic emotions reflect on us mora y. 
For this is necessary if one is to say that altruistic emotions ave 
moral value. 

The claim that our emotions and feelings can renect on us mora y 
is contrary to one of the deepest strains of thought within the Kantian 
view, according to which only our capacity for choice 
reflect on us morally; feelings and emotions, in respect o w ic i we are 
entirely passive, cannot reflect on a person morally. is view 

spclhng out in detail, so that it can be met head on. 

Moral assessment can be only of that in us wliich is directly produc- 
iblc by means of our will, or which is in the direct province of the wi . 
Only that wliich we choose, or which wc decide to bring about, can be 
a source of moral criticism, accountability, and assessment. That l^or 
which wc can be morally blamed and praised must be something lor 
wliich it is we who arc fully responsible, who arc its authors and 
initiators; it cannot be produced by something outside of ourselves. But 
Utat for wluch wc arc responsible is that wliich it is entirely within our 
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power to produce, and this can only be actions, it cannot be feebngs or 
emotions For actions are what we do, emotions and feelings arc some 
thing which we experience and which thus happens to us We canno 
help what we feel but only what we do 

Thus what is morally appropriate to do m a given situation must e 
that which is entirely within our power to produce or bring about m 
that situation This is one meaning of the formulation, ‘Ouglit implies 
can,’ first brought out clearly in (Cant, but accepted by many 
philosophers 

Man must, therefore, judge that he is able to stand up to [lus 
inclinations] and subdue them by reason — not at some time in the 
future but at once (the moment he thinks of duty) he must judge 
that he can do what the law commands unconditionally that he 
ought to do * 

Our feelings and emotions he outside the scope of our will It is not 
in our power directly to produce them within ourselves Rather, we are 
entirely passive in respect to them Tliey are something we feel rather 
than something we do, and in that sense something which happens to 
us rather than something we bring about We do not choose our feelings 
or decide to have them We are not their initiators or authors Thus our 
feelmgs and emotions cannot reflect on us morally 

The only relevance of our feelmgs to morality hes in whether we 
choose to act from them or not If we choose to act from a feelmg 
w ich IS contrary to morality, we have acted wrongly and can be held 
accountable for this But then it is not the feeling itself which is the 
source of this moral fault, but rather the fact that we chose to act from 
canarr^v r ^ moral responsibility is our will, our 

indiffer^enc7^^^°’'^^ feelings is a matter of moral 

with feelmgs as reflecting on us morally is connected 

products Tr It T\ 

we are mnnii that they arc excluded, for it is as agents tha 

of wWch we? to do solely with that m virtue 

iTt our actions), rather than 

emotions) ^ feelings, inclinations. 

groundin?^??ii*t bound up with the Kantian views 

form of obheatin ' ^ notion of obligation Morality takes t 

moral requirements that necessitate that we act 
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in certain ways Only that which we can bring about through the 
medium of our wUl is something which we can be obliged to do And 
we cannot be obliged to have certain feelings, as Sidgwick says, it 
cannot be a strict duty to feel an emotion, so far as it is not irat y 
within the power of the wiU to produce it at any given time Ihus 
feelings he outside the scope of moral obligation It cannot be morally 
required to have them, nor morally blameworthy to fad to 

This line of thought, regarding the role of emotions and feeling m 
the moral assessment of a person, emphasizes the ® 

central, as the locus of moral assessment and of the self Butnatura y 
accompanying this line of thought within the Kantian view are the 
notions of reason and deliberative judgment (For Kant the will is 
(practical) reason ) Our reason is seen as fully an expression of ourselves 
The idea that we are identified with our capacity for reason and judg 
ment seems present in many phdosophers in some form o omon 
articulates this tradition of thought when he says, 
of the soul that is most our own, the only part o e 
completely under our control The exclusion of fee mg rom 
IS connected with the dichotomy between reason and feeling, and th 
grounding of morality in reason Thus, in acting accordmg to «“on we 
are most fully autonomous and in control of ourselves, according to 

this picture . , /..„n 

These arguments and the overaU conception of the relations of will, 
reason, morality, and the self involved m them are powerful ones, ana 
must be met if we are to be assured that it is possib e ot a 
emotions and feelings to reflect on him morally , if we ^ ® ® ® 
understand the ways we assess a person morally in light o is emo i , 
and if we arc to see how it is possible for us to change m the direction 
of coming to have morally good and desirable emotions 


The Kantian view contains a certain conception of tlic moral se , , 

of that in persons which is capable of being morally assessed, criticized 
or, more generally, morally aimbulcd The conception is that the moral 
self includes only whal is the outcome of the wall, choice, decision, 
deliberative reason - only that of winch we are fully the authors or 

inUiatofs (such as our actions) 

Against this Kantian view I will argue that the moral self cannot 
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plausibly be conceived to exclude phenomena with regard to which we 
are passive, of which we are not the initiators or authors Hence it is no 
argument against emotions and feelings being objects of moral assess 
ment that we are passive with respect to them, that they are not within 
the province of the will It is therefore also mistaken to identify the 
moral self with the will, or with deliberative reason, decision, an 
choice The moral self must include emotions and feelings They (m 
general) reflect on us morally as much as do our actual choices, actions, 
and rational jud^ents 

My argument will lake the form of presenting some phenomena 
which we would ordinarily regard as reflecting morally on agents — 
namely attitudes and values regarding other persons I will then argue 
that the Kantian view is unable to accommodate these phenomena 
within Its own conception of the moral self, for they involve elements 
of passivity, and yet it has no independent argument against our ordinary 
notion that they are part of the moral self 

I will give several instances of the values and attitudes m question 
(1) An attitude towards black persons which involves regarding them as 
inferior to while persons, and as less fully deserving of human con 
sideration (2) Values such as those attributable to Clyde Griffiths m 
Dreiser s An American Tragedy — placing supreme value on living m a 
manner expressive of having great wealth, on attaining social status or 
position, judging and reacting to people according to how well they 
exemplify a style regarded by one as appropriate to a person of wealt 
and position (3) An orientation towards one’s students which involves 
being generally unsympathetic to their professed problems and con 
cerns, as they bear on their academic work (4) Regardmg others 
P^anly as means to one’s own pleasure, advancement, interest Seeing 
others prmanly in light of their usefulness to oneself (5) Regarding 
and whues as moral and socal equals 

^ ordinarily regard these attitudes, orientations, values 
tvm«i connected patterns of behavior, desires 

"“'"S of prionties in one’s conduct as 

relevan to a moral assessment ofa person 

tions f •hose values, attitudes, onenta 

weal anS -'h" P=raons wh.ch bear on Uiei- 

of as a kind nf ^ towards others is not necessarily to be though 
oricmau^n ,1 a'’ 7 Person could have a sympatheU 

uneducated oerfn ^ but a contemptuous attitude towar 

P sons, and an unsympathetic attitude towards Slavs 
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Nevertheless, it is also not merely a series of discrete attitudes and 
values. There will typically be certain interconnections. 

Thus, we ordinarily think that our being-towards-others is part 
(though by no means the whole) of our moral self; for it comprises 
attitudes, values, and orientations towards others which are subject to 
criticism and assessment. Our being-towards-others reflects on us 
moraily. . 

Moreover, our other-directed values and attitudes, and our being- 
towards-others generally, cannot be accommodated to a Kantian mo e 
of that which is, or which is solely a product of, will, decision, and 
reason. For, I wiU argue, (1) these phenomena - i.e., what it is to have 
a certain attitude or to hold a certain value - cannot be seen as the 
outcome of decision and choice, something which we will; (2) other- 
directed values and attitudes cannot be understood purely cogmtively, 
as the outcome of a process of conscious rational thought, to w ic we 
give our assent; (3) they cannot be understood purely behaviouraUy, as 
a disposition to initiate certain actions. 


Ill 

Though analytically separable, the first two views can be considered 
together. According to them a person’s values and attitudes can be 
portrayed in this way; the person chooses the values, or decides to 
adopt them. He weighs the various considerations for and against, antt 
plumps for those values and attitudes most worAy o ® 

values and attitudes are then the result of conscious an e era 
thought and reason. ^ 

Let us first clear a possible irrelevancy out of the way. We certainly 
do not in fact come to hold most of our values and attitudes in this 
way. That is, we do not ordinarily reach them by a pure y ra lona 
process, the outcome of which is a decision on our part to a op esc 
values. Rather, most of our values and attitudes are impaste y an 
absorbed from our upbrinyng, peers, surroundings, etc. ® ° 

not aware of many of our values, and are not aware o t eir sources. 
Even the ratiocination we do engage in with regard to our va ucs 
accounts only partiaUy for the way wc come to hold those values and 

for the actual ones we hold. ,, , ..t. t 

But this is not strictly relevant to the argument (thougli neither Is it 
irrelevant). For the Kantian view requires not that wc actually arrive at 
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our values and attitudes in the way portrayed, but tliat we regard our 
values and attitudes as grounded m such processes of choice and rational 
deliberation and assent, and thus as potentially and ideally the outcome 
of such processes ^ 

But our values attitudes* and being towards others cannot be so 
regarded For even if it is possible, througli rational processes alone, to 
regard a value or attitude as worthy of being held, and even if it is 
possible to choose or decide to assent to the value, it is not possible to 
come to hold or have the value or attitude in this way It is thus not 
correct to see the values and attitudes as grounded in decision, choice, 
an ^®3son The Kantian view takes a picture applicable to the assess 

en o t ® validity or warrantability of values and attitudes, and uses 

portray what it is for someone to possess the value or attitude 

famine the instance of racial attitudes * Let us envisage 
^ L rational deliberation comes to the view that 

social should be regarded and treated as, moral and 

worthy nf ^ ^ through, agrees that tlus moral viewpoint is 

whites ^he value that blacks and 

IS not Let ®^tials (have equal moral status)'’ It seems that it 
mg tliat the man makes disparag 


me remarV« mat the man makes di-. 

fiom achieving social^e^aH* supports policies which prevent blacks 
neighborhood nnei u ^ ** upset when blacks move ii 


neighborhood nnH u *5 upset when blacks move into rus 

■" 

other attitudes would *”5 behavior, emotional responses, and 

regarded blacks and u»is^* question whether the man genuinely 

value or attitude re^r^ S ® » whether he truly held that 

and even though he arrived though he professed to do so 

at the View that hhoie a a process of rational deliberation 

An adlierent of t\?e r tm 

^at if ihe man has tiip miglu respond to this by saying 

question whether he renli i attributed to him, then we have to 
‘J=l‘beration regardma LJ through a process of rational 

genuinely and sincerely ^ values and views and whether he did 
'^ell. It ma} have been ° bavc all been a sham 

With Ecmtinr .1 a sham, we are nnt r„«.nnv9li 


" eu. 11 ma} have been n .t, " bavc all been a sham 

With gcmilncly asscnlmo ®^ating professingvalucs 

quenily behaves anri *hc fact that the man subse 


quenily behaves and rca^ctl^i ***!*” ^act that the man subse 

this process of apparent rnti described does not show Ui3t 

PP rent rational deliberation and assent was a sham 
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All it shows is that it failed to bring it about that he 
values in question. But this is precisely my point. To say 
holds or has a certain value or attitude, it is insu icien , , 
assented to it on the basis of a conscious and rationa 

First of ali, the man may not have even sincerely reason 

view or attitude, even though the view seemed to ™ 
on its side after the deliberative process. A person migh 
sincerely as possible, trying to weigh all the convinced 

which he can think of, arrive at a result and yet std -incprelv Eive 

by this result. If he fails to be convinced then he canno 
his assent, though he can say that the view ’glso think 

seems to have the weight of reason in favor ol it. t. 
that he is convinced, though he really is not.) ttiprefore 

Thus rational deliberation is insufficient for ^ = insuffi- 

for rational assent. But, more important, rational ' comes to 
cient for it to be the case that the person has or 0 s, 
bold, the view (though it can be the beginning of his 0 
must, in addition, be a context of certain "^he vW 

attitudes, desires, and behavior for the person actua y 
or have the value or attitude. _ . je-rtions I 

An objection could be made, on the other side, t a , . 

have described - being upset when blacks move into e . 

etc. ~ do not show that the man does not genuinely o , 

blacks and whites are moral equals. These reactions are 
out of line with that view; but perhaps this just means . 

reacts in ways which are out of line with the views ^ nVnp«ofwill 

that he fails to hold the view at all. This would be li ^ rxccpt that 
(in which a person fails to do what he believes to be rigJi ^ 

»t is not only actions but emotional reactions and fee 
of line witli the moral principle or value (alleged to 

Evidently this does describe what is going on in some 
possible to imagine a person with formerly racist atti u , 

Ecnuincly believes blacks and whites to be moral cqua s 

certain reactions which arc contrary to those views. j-.gjjjccnl, 

example, find himself assuming that a black collca^csvas 

'^hen he really had no grounds for thinking tliis. r ' 
certain feelings of unease with blacks. ^ . ij^jiding the 

But if these arc not to count conclusively against us 
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view that blacks and whites arc equal, he cannot have such reactions 
too frequently There is evidently a matter of degree here A person can 
have some reactions wluch arc out of line with a principle to which he 
has sincerely assented, without it necessarily being the case that he fails 
to hold the principle But if the reactions arc loo extensive and fre 
quent, than he will not be said to hold the principle even if he sincerely 
assented to it 

A further relevant consideration is the attitude the agent takes 
towards the out of line reactions If he himself secs them as out of line, 
regrets them, and tnes to change and avoid them in the future, this 
counts in favor of his holding the principle (He may fail to notice that 
he IS having these reactions, but if they arc pointed out to him he must 
regard them as incompatible with his views and try to correct them 
However, if he has loo many such reactions without noticing that he 
oes so, both the reactions and the failing to notice them will count 
against his holding the view ) 

What this shows is that the fact that a sincerely assented to principle 
can genuinely be held even though the agent has some reactions out of 
me wit does not confirm the Kantian view that sincerely assenting 
0 1 IS sufficient for holding it Emotional reactions play an essential 


example (p 174), m any case, it just does not seem 
nrnfi»M tr ^ merely that the man’s reactions are contrary to the 
if hp u supports policies denying blacks equality, 

Daraeinp his children associate with blacks, if he makes dis 

LSc Tifw '^hen his children 

doeTnlt this shows that he simply 

does) ^ beheves that he 

viewsTnd^ thinks, not that these reactions are contrary to his 

but he mst dop« n ♦ he says that he regards blacks as equals 

to move . ‘.f .r' ^ to play wUh .hem or for Urem 

them as havina eauaflnn*i°°‘^ ''' though he regards 

have certain undesirable 'n r*f*”*’ generally 

policies he supports are no?m '*'” suppose he believes that the 
Perhaps without enm with the belief m equality 

absolutely certain whitT example we cannot be 

what ‘equality’ means anH ^^^*ainly there is disagreement as to 
>ty means, and generaUy there can be disagreement as to 
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what a certain moral view commits one to. But we can stiii be pretty 
sure that the man’s view here serves only to confirm that he does not 
believe biacks and whites to be equal, rather than to support his truly 
holding that belief in the face of seeming counter^evidence to his 
hoiding it. (Suppose, for example, that the policy which the man 
opposes were one which encouraged and helped blacks to vote, or, 

more extremely, allowed them to vote at all.) 

Thus for a certain attitude, value, or orientation to be truly held by 
a person, or to be a genuine part of himself, it is not sufficient t at e 
give his rational assent to it, that he reach it by some outcome o 
rational deliberation, that he will himself to have it (or try to convmce 
himself that it is justified, etc.). There must in addition be certam 
attendant emotional reactions, ways of responding, of treating ot ers, 
other beliefs, etc. In short, more aspects of a person’s being must come 
into play than merely his will, his capacity for choice, his ^ e erative 
reason, in order for us to say that the person holds certain values or 
attitudes towards others. 

Bernard Williams puts this point well: 

The idea that people decide to adopt their moral principles seems to 
me to be a myth, a psychological shadow thrown by a logical 
distinction; and if someone did claim to have done this, 1 think one 
would be justified in doubting either the truth of what he said or the 
reality of those moral principles. We see a man’s genuine convictions 
as coming from somewhere deeper in him than that. 

This argument imphes that the notion of the moral self cannot be 
seen on a model of pure activity, of that which is a product o c tnce. 
The moral self cannot be identified solely with that of which we arc the 
initiators or authors. It is not generaUy wiUiin our power to bring it 
about, merely through an effort of wHl and focused attention, that wc 
possess a certain attitude ot adhere to a certain value ; nor is it genera y 
within our power to rid ourselves of unwanted attitudes and values (and 
emotions) in tills way. Nevertheless, the values and attitudes we have do 
tefiect on us morally. Aspects of ourselves - our values and attitudes 
which arc fit objects of moral assessment involve some clement ol 

passivity, of feeling and emotion. c c % i 

So the moral self inevitably comprises a dimension of feeling ana 
passivity. But the original Kantian objection to the notion that our 
emotions reflect on us morally is that we arc passive with respect to our 
feelings — wc do not choose thetn or decide to have them. If it is 
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view that blacks and whites are equal, he cannot have such reactions 
too frequently There is evidently a matter of degree here. A person can 
have some reactions which are out of line with a principle to which he 
has sincerely assented, without it necessarily being the case that he fails 
to hold the principle But if the reactions are too extensive and fre 
quent, than he will not be said to hold the principle even if he sincerely 
assented to it 

A further relevant consideration is the attitude the agent takes 
towards the out of line reactions If he himself sees them as out of line, 
regrets them, and tries to change and avoid them m tlie future, this 
counts m favor of his holding the principle (He may fail to notice that 
he IS having these reactions, but if they are pointed out to him he must 
regard them as incompatible with his views and try to correct them 
However, if he has too many such reactions without noticmg that he 
does so, both the reactions and the failing to notice them will count 
against his holding the view ) 

What this shows is that the fact that a sincerely assented to principle 
can genuinely be held even though the agent has some reactions out of 
me with It does not confirm the Kantian view that sincerely assenting 
to It IS sufficient for holding it Emotional reactions play an essential 


ni J." *'^‘*)* any case, it just does not seem 

nrn/* ^,1 merely that the man’s reactions are contrary to the 

if 1.*^* Views If the man supports policies denying blacks equality» 
nnroV* chUdren associate with blacks, if he makes dis 

assnointP ui blacks, if he is really upset when his children 
does not ^ch^o\, etc , then this shows that he simply 

does) ^ believes that he 

views^ai^^v^^ thinks, not that these reactions are contrary tohis 
compatibt equality of blacks, but that they are 

but he lust doe« regards blacks as equals, 

to movi into children to play with them or for them 

them as havmp And he says that though he regards 

have certain undMimbTe^n' f^***^’ generally 

policies he supports are not ^ suppose he believes that the 

Perhaps wfiL.it "°^J"comp 3 tible with the belief in equality 
absolutely certain wh^t'^^ example we cannot be 

wiiat ‘cquahiv’ mean^ Certainly there is disagreement as to 

• an generally there can be disagreement as to 
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what a certain moral view commits one to. But we can still be pretty 
sure that the man’s view here serves only to confirm that he does not 
believe blacks and whites to be equal, rather than to support his tmly 
holding that belief in the face of seeming counter-evidence to his 
holdmg it. (Suppose, for example, that the policy which the man 
opposes were one which encouraged and helped blacks to vote, or, 
more extremely, allowed them to vote at all.) 

Thus for a certain attitude, value, or orientation to be truly held by 
a person, or to be a genuine part of himself, it is not sufficient that he 
give his rational assent to it, that he reach it by some outcome of 
rational deliberation, that he will himself to have it (or try to convince 
himself that it is justified, etc.). There must in addition be certain 
attendant emotional reactions, ways of responding, of treating others, 
other beliefs, etc. In short, more aspects of a person’s being must come 
into play than merely his w0I, his capacity for choice, his deliberative 
reason, in order for us to say that the person holds certain values or 
attitudes towards others. 

Bernard Williams puts this point well: 

The idea that people decide to adopt their moral principles seems to 
me to be a myth, a psychological shadow thrown by a logical 
distinction; and if someone did claim to have done this, I think one 
would be justified in doubting either the truth of what he said or the 
reality of those moral principles. We see a man’s genuine convictions 
as coming from somewhere deeper in him than that.*^ 

This argument implies that the notion of Uie moral self cannot be 
seen on a model of pure activity, of that which is a product of choice. 
The moral self cannot be identified solely with that of which we are the 
initiators or authors. It is not generally witliin our power to bring it 
about, merely through an effort of will and focused attention, that we 
possess a certain attitude or adhere to a certain value; nor is it generally 
Within our power to rid ourselves of unwanted attitudes and values (and 
emotions) in this way. Nevertheless, the values and attitudes we have do 
rcfiect on us morally. Aspects of ourselves — our values and attitudes — 
which arc fit objects of moral assessment Involve some clement of 
passivity, of feeling and emotion. 

So the moral self inevitably comprises a dimension of feeling and 
passivity. But the original Kantian objection to the notion that our 
cmoiioni reflect on us morally is ihal we are passive with respect to our 
feelings - we do not choose them or decide to have tlicm. If It is 
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granted that the moral self inevitably involves passivity, and cannot be 
restricted to what is an outcome of choice, then this objection to 
considering our emotions as part of our moral self no longer holds 
A person’s sympathy (or lack of it), contempt (or lack of it), etc , 
reflect on him morally as surely as do the actions he performs (and 
the views to which he gives assent) 


IV 

The third way in which values and attitudes cannot be accommodated 
to the Kantian view is that they cannot be analyzed in terms of disposi 
tions to perform certain acts (TTus preserves a Kantian element, in that 
we are the imtiators of our acts — they are something we do ) We have 
seen that possessing these attitudes involves having certain emotional 
reactions and feelings, certain thoughts, etc which are not themselves 
merely dispositions to act The racist man’s attitudes are not merely 
dispositions to perform certain acts, they also involve his havmg certain 
thou^ts, feelings, and inner reactions to and concerning black people 
so, the fact that cettam actions can be mamfestations of certain 
attitudes and values does not mean that the attitude or value involves 
an actual disposition to perfomi the act For example, an attitude of 
towards a class of persons (e g , uneducated) can express 
iseii in saying somethmg disparaging about an uneducated person 
t ^ this attitude involves a disposition to 

eXDrf^TTr"® “ "”8^* )“'• “ 

account nr .1,^* fading even to notice such persons, failing to take 
attitude nr represent natural expressions of an 

Cm "O' " '•ispos.t.on to behave m 

whatlt,stoLl" the\Tt',tud"“ ‘''O'" eonstilulmg 

an attitude ’it ” ^ behavior is a natural manifestation of 

behavioral terms P° "on'exts, defined in not purely 

to take account of u^ j' ** ** "o' ignoring or failing 

sense of suncriontv Persons is in Itself a manifestation of a 

view of them which in'™/ ' <berc must be a certain 

of one’s consideration'^^”’ "Snrding them as not wortW 
fading to take account ''“''"g“ishcd from, for example, 

one (whether one n nn ™ because they are different from 

one rs conscious of th„ reason or not) rurtl.er, ’.gnonng’ 
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or ‘failing to take account oP docs not name an act-type, it is not a 
purely behavioral description. Tlierc arc many different behavioral 
acts which constitute ignoring someone. What makes them all cases 
of ignoring has to do with the settings of the acts, as well as the way 
that the persons are regarded by the agent, his motives, etc. 

I would not want to say that no value or attitude could be given a 
purely behaviorist account; but 1 would want to claim that very ew 
could. In particular, the values and attitudes mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this chapter seem clearly to involve emotional reactions, ways 
of regarding, judgments about, and the like, which are more than mere 
acts, behaviorally described. Tliat values are manifested in behavior 
does not mean that they can be analyzed behavioristically. 


V 

The Kantian could take another position compatible with what I have 
argued so far. He can admit that values and attitudes cannot be analyzed 
without loss of meaning as dispositions to act; and that what it s to 
have a certain value or attitude cannot be analyzed in terms of some- 
thing which one has arrived at through a process of rational de i era 
tion. But he could claim that the only aspects of attitudes and v^ues 
which are morally relevant are those which can be so analyzed, ven 
though values and attitudes involve more than assenting to certain 
principles and performing certain acts, nevertheless, he could argue, it is 
only the principles to which we assent and the acts which we per orm 
which are appropriate objects of moral assessment and which reflect on 
us morally. 

Such a view could not be decisively refuted, but it seems arbitrary 
and question-beg^ng. For it normally seems to us that our attitu es 
and values do reflect morally on us — that if anything reflects mora y 
on us, it is our values and attitudes. It seems to us that we regard it as 
rnorally undesirable to have a contemptuous attitude towards someone, 
to regard someone as inferior because of his race, to regard peop e 
primarily in terms of their usefulness to oneself, etc. And we ordinari y 
think that it is the full altitudes themselves, and not merely their 
behavioral manifestations, or the principles to which we have assented, 
which are appropriate targets for moral criticism and assessment. 

It seems, then, that the Kantian view is asking us to revise our 
normal moral judgments, but without giving us an adequate reason for 
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doing so I have said in chapter I, and througliout, that the Kantian 
view involves an entire alternative conception of morality, one which 
cannot be decisively refuted I aim only to articulate a coherent alterna- 
tive view, and to ply what arguments I can muster But there comes a 
point — and this is one of them — when the best that one can hope for 
IS to attempt to place the Kantian view in a certain light, to try to 
reveal a certain arbitrariness in it, to try to address what seem some of 
the sources of its appeal and to sliow that they do not stand on the 
foundation which they seemed to 


VI 

One consequence of my argument is that the passivity of emotions 
cannot be identified with what is external to our moral selves Passivity 
signifies that emotions are something we experience, rather than some 
img we choose or initiate But that concern, compassion, hatred, or 
nft* thinp we feel or experience does not mean that they are 

speaking ^ external to our true selves, morally 

unel ’ '“""mpWous attitude towards persons who are 

relatert f,.s.i sometimes have feelings of contempt (or 

external owards such persons ’ Tliese feelmgs cannot be seen as 

part of him contemptuous attitude is very much a 

Ce nd ; P^^sons of a certain 

S; salty he regards himself and 

fully senousir^° h'Sh regard for students will not take 

de rac of theirs, especially if they 

per^n'w.ru.ave ltk' Lr'^’ r” -Jo so Such a 

Situations But such feelmn!"^ sympathy towards students in such 

self, though they a ^ ^o’P^thy are not external to his moral 

Bather they are an inf- ® ’ something which he experiences 
My argument I, ere is nor"th°r''' '7'' **° students 
our experience is as imirh , ™ “"''*'‘*"8 which is genuinely part o' 
'here is one sense in which *''' anyUiing else, althougli 

feel towards a friend who has pm “ 7“' ~ 'momentary irritation I 
and misplaced expectation oonformed to my admittedly irrational 
feelings or care for my friend ®^P®oc^ce of mine as much as are mV 
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But from a moral point of view there is, I think, an important 
disUnction, if only one of degree, to be drawn between feelings an 
emotions, between those which can be seen as external to the self and 
those which are part of it. I think it is possible to speak of ourselves as 
having dissociated ourselves from an emotional reaction, so at en 
we have it it feels as if it comes upon us, is external to us. If it is a 
dishonorable, regrettable, or otherwise morally undesirable reaction we 
ate nevertheless not to be thought ill of for it, for it does not m a 
sense really reflect on us morally. (To be more accurate, smce we are 
dealing with matters of degree, we can say that an emotion teac ion 
from which a person is, by and large, dissociated reflects on im 
much less than does a reaction which is fully a part o ^ is i^r se .) 

Let us then examine the phenomenon of dissociation. The formerly 
racist man who now believes in equality (p. 175) can serve as an 
example. Occasionally he finds himself having a reaction o s i e 
distrust toivards a black person. He regards such reactions ^ 
baseless and inappropriate. He sees them as the remnan ® ° 
upbringing rather than as grounded in any features of the persons m 
question. He wishes he did not have these reactions. He tnes to nn 
himself of them, by focusing on his understanding of *eir 5°“^“ “ 
on their groundlessness. He does find himself less an ess su je 

such emotional reactions. , 

Such reactions are very much out of line with the man s real view of 
blacks, and with his values regarding social equahty. He is not cot r- 
blind’ (on the contrary, he attempts to be aware of the 

and historical situations of blacks and of whites as groups), u s i 

and ashkes, trustings and astrustings, do not correlate with peop e 

"’"n this case I think we can say that the man has associated hmsdf 
from his occasional feelings of aslike and distmst tovrards blacks. He 
can no longer be identified with them. He is not ® ^ 

having them. They are thus external to his moral self, k etaphois of 
externality can be applied to such feelings - they assad him, a y 
■come upon- him, he is ‘sadaed wi*’ aem. 
inapplicable to feelings in general, i.e., feelings mere y in regar 
passivity with respect to aem. Feelings of concern for a friend m 
trouble do not assail me or come upon me. They, as it were, arise 
from wilhin my (moral) self, not from outside it, thougli Uiey are 

nevertheless happenings rather than actions. 

These notions of passivity, dissociation, and externality are applicable 
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to thoughts as well as to feelings Many thouglUs simply occur to us, or 
come into our heads, m this sense we are passive with respect to them 
Nevertheless they do reflect on us But I can try to dissociate myself 
from a thought which keeps occurring to me I may succeed in dis 
sociating myself from it It is then no longer part of myself, morally 
speaking, even if it is a morally undesirable thought Even though it is 
genuinely a thought of mme, it does not reflect on me morally (This 
indicates that the distinction between active and passive does not 
correspond to that between thought and emotion , nor does the distinc 
tion between internal and external ) 

Dissociation and externality do not bnng the Kantian view in at a 
new level Dissociating ourselves from a feehng involves more than 
deciding not to identify with it, or regardmg it as inappropriate For 
we can choose (or try) not to identify ourselves with a feeling which is 
nevertheless very much a part of us, internal to our (moral) self, so 
t at we do not actually succeed in dissociating ourselves from it Andy 
miglit recognize in himself contemptuous feelings towards women He 
does not approve of such feelings, and m fact thinks them repre 
hensible Nevertheless they are very much a part of him He constantly 
h*?*"*! contemptuous ways, reacts to their opinions with 

comments, or. more generaUy, fails to take what they say 
vervmanu * difficult to have a genuine heartfelt respect for 

i> j He IS not dissociated from his feelings of contempt 

reeardino identify himself with these reactions and feelings, or 

SZ « insufficient for his actually dissoc.at- 

wasT. t" ■" 

man discuwd -iK feelings of the formerly racist 

which Andv k reprehensible feelings and attitudes, for 

cessful atte P*^°Pcrly thought ill (However, sincere, even if unsuc 

person ) ^ ° do alTcct the overaH moral assessment of a 

one’s moral' bcinr!!'[nd°!r' ^ ‘•"'olves an entire structure of 

desires etc _ " feelings, attitudes, behavior, thoughts 

judgment merely an act of one’s will or deliberative 

That a fcelmR notion or metaphor of externality 

morally conceived, do^n" be seen as external to tlic self, 
for our moral self The fn"° the reaction has no significance 

“bout him Thev sav ii, *^n’s reactions do say somcllung 

"oy say that he retains vesl.ges of reprehens.bic attitudes 
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m himself A man happy to be brought in as a strikebreaker could find 
hunself with passmg feelmgs of sympathy for the strikers, feelings 
which he regards as inappropnate and shameful and from which he 
entirely dissociates himself But the existence of such feelmgs says 
something about this person, though his successful disavowal of them 
means that he is not to be thought well of for having them, desirable as 
they are in themselves 

The relation between the moral self and reactions external to it is 
not a simple one Certainly such reactions are improperly thought of as 
like bodily conditions, which have no human meaning for us but w ic 
simply have causes into which we can inquire Emotional reactions 
almost always have some personal meaning to their subjects, so that a 
purely causal account of them cannot be fully adequate, even i t e 
reactions are genuinely externa! to the moral self (Of course, bodily 
conditions can be psychosomatic, so that they will have human mean 
mg also) One may be able to dissociate oneself from the reaction 
without inqumng into its meaning for one But this will not deny t at 
meaning 


vn 

I have argued that we are passive with respect to our emotions and 
feelings but that, nevertheless (except when and to the extent that we 
are dissociated from them) they are properly seen as genuinely ^ 
of us, no less a full part of us than are the actions we perform and the 
judgments that we make This view involves some revision ° 
traditional notion of passivity m philosophy For passivity las een 
portrayed as being identified not only with what we experience ra icr 
than wliat wc do, but also with what is external to us rather than what 
IS internal to us Revision of the notion of passivity to exclude tlic 
latter association involves a revision of the contrast between activity 
and passivity On my view this distinction is to be conceived no longer 
as a contrast between that winch, from a moral point of view, is part o 
us and that which is not, ratlicr it is a contrast between two ways in 
Vihich something is part of us 

But could I not be taken as arguing that, m a sense, our emotions 
and feelings arc something which wc can be reprded as doing, as being 
active with respect to*^ Harry Frankfurt argued in ‘Identification and 
Externality' tliat wc should distinguish, among our passions, between 
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those with respect to which we are active, and those with respect to 
which we are passive " For him, the distmction corresponds to 
Aristotle’s between something regarding which the moving prmciple is 
within us and that regarding which the moving prmaple is outside us, 
it IS exemplified in the difference between directed attention, thought, 
and deliberation, and thoughts which beset us, obsessions, and thoughts 
which strike us willy niUy 

In his book The Passions, Robert Solomon puts this view in a parti 
cularly staking way 

The Myth of the Passions has so thoroughly indoctrinated us with 
its notion of passivity that we are no longer capable of seeing what 
we ourselves are doing Once the Myth is exploded, however, it is 
obvious that we make ourselves angry , make ourselves depressed, 
make ourselves fall in love 


An emotion is a judgment (or a set of judgments), something 
we do 

Perhaps Solomon is exaggerating for effect But m rightly rejecting the 
myth of pure passivity he goes aU the way to the other side, and secs 
emotions as something we do, very much bke what the Kantian view 
has in rnind as the model of what we do, i e , something which we 
entirely brmg about But this is to accept the very dichotomy which I 
am trying to undercut For we do not, it seems to me, characteristically 
ano * 3ngry , fall m love, etc We become angry, feel angry, 

ihfZ u V self which is involved, but these are not 

w c we do, conceived as something hke performing an action 
wav«°lf* a judgment, though it involves behefs, cognition, 

well in of which Solomon himself brings out very 

Solomon ^ There is an element of passivity in emotions which 
disturbincr T here, and which should not be regarded as 

tomy which' s dlsttnCion Mems to preserve the very dicho 

--bove*,‘hV"s"o"^ o1 >■= "Shtly argue.as we 

as exiernel to the '>'0'‘gl'<a. etc , can be regarded 

what IS external to the ^ ir problem is that he identifi« 

and this leaves him '.y^'^^^'^a 'egarding which we are pa»i«’ 
thougjits etc whirl, ^ 2 ‘hng to distinguish — among passions. 
^ or the self - between those which are 
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really like directed attention and debberation, and those which are 
more like something which we experience The latter, which mclude, m 
general, altruistic emotions fall into neither his category of directed 
attention and judgment, nor his category of obsessions or thoughts 
which strike us willy nilly 

It is true that altruistic emotions involve judgment m some way - 
e g , the judgment that someone is in pain, m need, suffenng In that 
sense, perhaps, one might want to say that they involve activity ut 
they are not mere reflections of such judgment, nor are they ® 

m judgment, nor are they brought about (primarily) through a dehberate 
process of judgment In this sense they are not active Moreover, eveii i 
one wants to say that in mvolvmg judgment our emotions involve 
activity, this is not a form of activity which excludes passivity or i 
remams true that our emotions are somethmg we experience or ee 
It IS not so important whether one wants to say that emotions 
(which are internal to our moral selves) mvolve activity, as long as one 
does not see this activity purely on the Kantian model o it,as ongas 
one does not see such activity as incompatible with passivity 0^” 
stood as that which is expenenced),and as long as one does not identity 
that regardmg which we are not active with that which is external to 
the self 


VIII 

In summary then, the moral self cannot be identified 
choice, decision, and deliberative reason It cannot be i en i le 
that regarding which we are active Our feelings and emotions are as 
much a part of our moral self as are the actions we perform and th 
moral views to which we give assent Though we are passive w 
respect to our emotions, in that they are something expenence ra i 
than something done or brought about, they are no ess ® 
ourselves than that which we do bring about through our m 
are not rightly portrayed as external However, it is possib e 
dissociate oneself (or disidentify oneselO fro*^ ^ particu ar ee i 
thought, which v.iU then be external to one’s moral se an vo 
longer be a proper object for moral cnticism or assessment 

Emotions, attitudes, beliefs, values, feelings, reactions, canno 
sharply distinguished from one another Tlicy arc inter * 

and are all part of the moral self None of these elements (including 
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the more cognitive or intellectual ones attitudes, beliefs, and values) 
can be analyzed in a purely Kantian fashion What it is to have a certain 
attitude, belief, emotion, or reaction cannot be seen purely as a matter 
of rational deliberation about, and rational assent and commitment to, 
certain propositions This is true of holding moral beliefs (such as the 
belief that blacks and whites arc equal) no less than it is of havmg 
certain emotional reactions 

The other side of tlus first pomt is tliat attitudes, emotions, values, 
etc all involve an aspect of passivity to them Wliat it is to have them 
always involves something which is experienced — it involves reactions 
feelings, emotions 

What this means is that having attitudes and values involves having 
feelmgs and reactions Similarly, many emotions and feehngs (and in 
particular altruistic emotions) involve values, attitudes, ways of regard 
mg others In fact, sympathy, compassion, and concern can be regarded 
as something like ‘emotional attitudes,* m that tliey mvolve ways of 
regarding others, of perceiving others, etc The differences between 
attitudes (moral) beliefs, values, emotions, feehngs must be largely a 

m^a er 0 degree on the dimensions of activity/passivity and cognition/ 


o*.n« altruistic emotions are, perhaps, more like what are 

« f!-i « ‘ attitudes than like what are generally thouglil of 

of matter if this depends on inaccurate conceptions 

and valiipct arguing that attitudes 

that aliniK/^ moral self, I can be taken as arguing directly 

mdirectlv th P®''* ®f our moral self, as well as doing so 

Picture fnf to conform to the Kantian 

moral self ^ exclude somethmg from bemg part of the 

feeling addressed to showing that an emotion, 

on the person who h ® particular occasion reflects morally 

than this It implies thVt argument given implies more 

of character mwslvine emoT of emotional response, our traits 

regarding and treating nth emotional attitudes our ways of 

This leads to the notion °“r moral self 

duced Being towards JthP ^uwardsKiUiers, which I have intro* 

emotions, sentiments, ways 'of of our attitudes 
behavior, feelings, emotmnV* and regardmg patterns of 

responses, values, and moral beliefs 
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which have to do with the weal and woe of other persons. TWs consti- 
tutes a subset of those attitudes, beUefs, emotions, etc. which are par 
of the moral self, for some attitudes and beliefs are morally sigmfican 
yet not because of a connection to the weal and woe o ot ers g , 

the values of integrity or courage, or a persevering attitude. 

But our being-towards-others constitutes an important part ot our 
moral self. What allows the concept of being-towards-others to ave 
some usefulness is that beliefs, attitudes, and emotions regardmg th 
weal and woe of others are interconnected and interpenetratmg wi 
one another, so that our being-towards-others is not just a congeries 
disparate and separable elements, but can be seen as a genume 
totality (which can nevertheless aUow for diversity and even contra- 
diction with it). 


IX 

I have argued that our emotions are, in general, proper ^ . 

moral assessment, criticism, and admiration, just as are 
considered judgments (regarding moral matters). ave j. 

anything about how our emotions are to be assessed, or ow p 
to be assessed in light of his emotions and feebngs. 

To ^ve such an account of moral assessment ^ oitmistic 

central to my main purpose, which is to show ^ ^ „!rtheless a 
emotions have moral value and reflect on us morally, e 
few words are in order here. 

First, I think we can distinguish two levels of t e mora 
of an emotional reaction. The first involves considenng ^ . 

itself, abstracting from its context in the character o e 
has it and in tlie wider circumstances of its occurrence, n 
is, one can say, morally bad to disUke someone because whose 

morally undesirable to show insufficient sympath) to so dvinc 

situation warrants it. It is good for Dave to feel concern for h« dymg 
astronaut friend Joan; it is not good that Manny fads to feel that 
concern (chapter VII, pp. 146-51). . 

A second level of moral assessment of an cmolron o 
reaction ot tesponse Involves seeing that emotiona 
context of the person's cltantctcr or his , mil 

dtscussed tlris point in chapter II (pp. 37.t0). in or er 
moral comprehension of Jones's 'capricious sympa jy r 
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have to look at lus reaction to ClifTord m liglil of his general attitudes 
towards students, and his being towards others in general Tlie made 
quate sympathy will have a certain moral significance if Jones is gener 
ally sympathetic to students but fails to be m this case, because of 
being tired and therefore less patient and attentive than usual It will 
have a different slgmficance if Jones's failure of sympathy is part of 
and typical of his general way of regarding students, i e , unsympathetic 
ally The difference in being towards-olhers and in the circumstances 
surrounding the response in the two cases is reflected in a difference in 
our moral assessment of the persons, m light of the particular situation 
In both cases we say, perhaps, that Jones ought to have been, or that it 
would have been good or appropriate for him to have been, more 
sympathetic But in the first case we might ihmk less poorly of Jones, 
for there are mitigating circumstances (he is tired), and because Jones 
generally does not react in these ways 

The distmction being drawn here applies m some measure to actions 
as well as to emotional responses We distinguish between a judgment 
on a particular action — that it was wrong, ill-considered, or blame 
^ judgment taking into account the wider circumstances 
of the action, including mitigatmg circumstances relating, for example, 
to certM pressures on the agent (This is not a distinction between 
the rightness of the act and the moral worth of the act cum motive, 
rather it is a distinction within moral worth itself Nor is it a distmction 
between a prima facie good action and a good action all things con 
SI ered The action in question is either good or bad, all thmgs con 
chanop* cases, the contextual view can only mitigate, but not 

hange the fundamental moral value of the act) For example, it u 

iudement°^f ^ obtam a job, but our 

sures whirl, \ in light of the action is affected by the pres 

or evl nL 1 T setting the job a matter of great urgency 

support 

The act is still a mnraii Pooriy of him for lying and cheating 

same one as is hemp h distinction here is essentially the 

In d^cuLm^ with emotional responses 

concepts of praise an^b morally, I have avoided the 

for his emotional reaoim ^ argued that a person is to blame 

I do not want to sav IhatT’ praised for having them 

pathetic to Clifford h,„ morally to blame for failing to be sym 

°rd.but only h.m morally 
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I suggest that notions of blame and praise, and blameworthiness and 
praiseworthiness, are closely connected with notions of wdl, o 1 ^ ® 
which we ate the initiators. They ate concepts appropriate to those 
aspects of what we ate which conform to the Kantian view; il my 
argument is tight they comprise only a subset of the concepts m terms 
of which we can be morally assessed and cnticized. To say t ^ 
one is to blame for something, seems to me to imply that he cou ave 
brought it about through his will that he did otherwise. But a person 
cannot always, or even typically, bring it about through s i-e., 
just by deciding and trying (exerting effort) — that he a to ave an 
undesirable or inappropriate emotion, or that he have a ® 

appropriate one. The notion of blame seems to me connec e c os 
with the notion of moral agency, rather than with the wi er no ion 
moral being. . . , - 

There seems to me a notion of responsibility w ic is co 
with this notion of blame and praise, although there seems also a no on 

of responsibility which is more closely connected with the iw e 

of moral reflection which I have developed. To iUustrate ’ 

might say of someone whose upbringing and social milieu ® 
reinforced racist attitudes and values, that he is not responsi 
attitudes, that he is not to blame for having them, that e co 
have been expected to think differently than he does, etc. j.. 

But that a person is not to blame for some of his values and atti udes 
nor, in one sense, is he responsible for them, does not mean 
cannot reflect on him morally. It is still bad for the racist man 
black persons, to discriminate against them, to treat em ® ’ 

regard them as moral inferiors. These are morally bad actions, r ’ 

ways of regarding persons. A person is ihouglU ill o person 

In another sense of ‘responsibility’ I think we can say a . 

must ‘take responsibiUty’ for attitudes and values w ic are 
a part of him, no matter what their source. This means ^ 
cannot use the fact of his racist upbringing to excuse , . 

moral criticism for discriminating against blacks, respon .1 

contemptuous ways, etc. If these reactions are truly ° Kimcelf 
attitudes and values regarding blacks, then he cannot a so 
from moral assessment in light of them; and in this sense c . 

responsibility for them. (This Isa different situation from on 
earlier (p. 185), in which a person no longer has 
tudes, but occasionally has reactions not consonant wi ... . 

'alucs of equality between blacks and whites, reactions ro 
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dissociates lumself in the ways discussed previously, and for which he is 
therefore not properly morally assessed ) 

The issue of blame (and its associated sense of responsibility) differs 
from the issue of whether a person is a genume moral being or not, i c , 
whether he is a fit subject for moral assessment at all Tlie psychopath 
IS not responsible for his psychopathy, nor (1 am envisagmg) is the 
racist for his racism Nevertheless the latter is a genuine moral agent, 
and therefore can be morally criticized for his racist reactions and 


attitudes (and is, m the second sense, responsible for them), whereas 
the former cannot be morally cnticizcd at all 

I do not mean this discussion of the notions of blame and respons 
ibility to have done more than scratch the surface ofa difficult problem 
I have said nothing about the relationship between moral assessment in 
terms of blame and the wider notion of moral assessment appropnate 
to a person’s emotional reactions, values, and attitudes Another 
question is whether a person can ever be said to be blameworthy fof 
lus attitudes and values, that is, whether some persons can more properly 
be regarded as the authors of their own values and attitudes than can 
others, and thus more blameworthy or praiseworthy for them Can 
some people’s racist values and attitudes be accounted for primarily by 
external forces and others not’ Or are everyone’s values and attitudes 
Selves’^" accounted for (ultimately) m terms of forces external to 

tn l> these questions unanswered I intend this discussion primarily 
tL.?r" ^ assessment and moral reflection. 


of mor!a * f u** particularly crucial for the phenomenor 

persons Moral chano,. ’ ° ^ become morally bettei 

moral self. And diffp explamed without some notion ol 

selves particularly clearir,n^J''*°"^* 

moral chanee Thera ^ apphcation to the phenomenon ol 

caniust.ybeseen::y;Van^^^^^ 

1 want to begin with n „ t 

within the Kantian view grounded m two element! 

‘ the moral self, and results from foUowinj 
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out their implication for a view of moral change. This view may seem 
extremely unsympathetic, one which no one would actually hold, ut 
it is useful as a point of reference. - 

The two elements are these: (1) The identification of the mor se 
with the will, the capacity for choice and decision, deliberative reason, 
that of which we are fully the initiators or authors and which is fuUy 
within our control. (2) Regarding emotions and feeling as lying outsi e 
the moral self, external to us. 

These two premises have the consequence that as moral agen s w 
have no control over the nature of the feelings and emotions w ic we 
experience. We have no control over whether we experience a particu ar 
feehng or emotion; for our feelings and emotions come upon us r 
outside. What they are is due to something which is not part o 
moral selves, , 

This view does allow for some relationship between our mora se 
our feelings. For what is within our control is the e ec 
feelings on our actions, on what we do, on what is Uie . 

rational deliberation. Since it is within the capability o t e 
choose our actions, it is also within the capability of the wi o 
mine whether our feelings will influence those actions or no . 
choose whether or not to act in accordance with our ee 


emotions, whether to accede to the feelings or not. , o t* 

^Vhat are the consequences of this view for moral c ange . 

^at what is within our power is to try to keep our feelings an e 
from diverting us from acting in accord with what our mora pr 
Icll Us is right to do. Becoming more moral, on this view, _ 

progressively increasing ability to keep our feelings an . j 

effecting our actions and the principles to which we assen . 

cause all our feelings and emotions will necessarily me in 
contrary to morality. Rather it is because, since wc have n 
oyer what our feelings and emotions will be, there is a way 
* ity tliat our feelings and emotions will go against ic 
morality. And since our feelings and emotions play no ro . . 

which constitutes moral actions, it will be entirely a ma 
^ ^hcr they do in fact lead in a morally good direction. . 

^us, becoming morally better will mean rocr^sc 
actions and rationality in our moral thinking. Tlie 
^creased self<ontrol wUl liave to be continually be 

' *^0 guaianlcc that wc have reached a plateau in w -r-ciion'for 
*iured of acting morally, across a certain range of sor s 
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we are truly only our will, and are powerless to affect the nature of the 
material which affects our ability to act m accordance with morahty 
This material is always hable to affect us so as to draw us away from 
morahty 

But increased self-control is a very hmited aspect of all that is 
mvolved in moral change, especially when the self-control rests on 
somewhat precarious ground Self-control does not bring about any 
fundamental change in moral attitudes, values, and prmciples And it 
seems that this version of the Kantian view leaves no room for such 
fundamental changes For as we have seen, what it is to hold a moral 
value or principle involves having certam emotional reactions, feelings, 
etc Thus changing one’s values will mvolve new ways of responding, 
different emotional reactions, etc But if we cannot affect the nature o 
our emotions, but only their effect on us, we cannot bring it about that 
we have different emotional reactions from the ones we do have Hence 
we cannot bring about a fundamental (or even not so fundamental) 
change in moral principles and values 

Moreover, with regard to altruistic emotions, the prime moral task is 
not to control them but to bring them about in ourselves, to become a 
person who is prone to altruistic response when it is good and appro 
priate to do so 

By locating the moral self m the will, this version of the Kantian 
view forbids us access to most of what is actually necessary to bring 
about substantial moral change m ourselves our attitudes, ways o 
regarding others, emotions, and feebngs 


XI 

vmat docs the view of the moral self which I have put forth in 
chapter imply for moral change’^ 

By broadcnme the view of tire moral self to include emoUons.and 
for a muT 1^1*° '’"'’s *>'‘08 towards others, my view allow 

better ne, ' of "*0“ “ O' “> ' 

becoL r" How. then, do w 

K«om'>Tt°'r?.'?r“‘°"“''- 'y-oPt-tl-'f'. concerned, and carini 
‘he will must hT "8 “y ‘5 that, in contrast to the Kantian mode 
only one elen!^nn'"i,°“ PHytng a much diminished role It now become 

I. h LtX " •h' '"'•'ri'* of'h'oS' 

beyond the scope of thu work to give a detaded theory of moO 
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change. What can be said is that moral change will involve at its most 
fundamental level an engagement with and reorientation o out 
towards-others. I say ‘will involve.' but the point is really that it can 
involve this. That is, because out being-towards-others is part of Uie 
moral self, it becomes something which is capable of c ange, some 
with which we can engage (because it is part of what we are). ^ 
person who lacks compassion, this will mean that I have a cer am 
of regard to others, a certain orientation of my being-towar s*o er . 
this orientation can be engaged with and changed, then I cou per ap 

become a more compassionate person. 

How is one’s being-towards-others engaged with. Without g 
say anything general about this, one way to look at it ^ ° ^ 
question, what are the obstacles to a person s being sympa ^ * J 
passionate, caring, etc.? Some may be: self-absorption, compe i , 

regarding others solely in terms of tlieir use u ess ° 
inflated sense of one’s own importance; vanous P 

against particular groups of people; lack of imagination, an 
experience or knowledge of what others are hke, 

with them. All these sorts of things affect our being-towar * ’ 

stand as obstacles to being a person prone to the a truis ic e ■ 

is in some cases possible to do something about these o s ac es, 
at changing. One tries to understand why one is - 

centered, etc. One tries to change, one subjects onesel o 
ences, one focuses one’s attentions on certam things ra er t ^ o 

We can see these points in the case of the unsympathetic teacher 
Jones (chapter II, p. 36). Let us envisage Jones as having a gen y 
unsympathetic attitude towards students. What woul i 
Jones to come to regard his students sympathetically rather tha 

""’".’L, ...... » .w. .r— — . ‘ 

the kind of importance he gives to different aspects of bis " 
teaching, his inteUectual pursuits, etc. It would be possible for hiin t 
undergo a kind of value shift in his life, so that he oame to feel ha 
educating students was what was most important, and that 
pursuits were secondary. He would then give much more of himself to 
his teaching and to his students. Such a shift in value would almost 
certainly involve a more sympathetic attitude towards students sm 
it would involve giving them a kind of importance in Ins life which they 
did not heretofore have. He would care more what was going on with 
them, with how well they were doing. He would be more inclined to 
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understand the different elements of tlieir own lives, which play a part 
m their learning and education 

We can imagine several ways that such a shift in values would come 
about in Jones — mfluence of respected colleagues, certain experiences 
with students, frustrations m his own intellectual life Whatever moti 
vates the change, the point here is that involved in the process of 
change will be an engagement with Jones’s bcing-towards students His 
attitudes, sentiments, values, emotions, behefs regardmg students will 
all have to undergo some kmd of change This change cannot come 
about simply through willing or wantmg to do so, or becoming con 
vinced that it would be a good thing to do so — though all these can be 
the beginning of change and can play a continuing role within it 

The obstacles withm Jones to a different attitude towards students 
might well be deep ones, not readily amenable to change Thus, he 
might harbor a kmd of resentment against his students, because he feels 
that his talents deserve what he regards as a more desirable academic 
environment He may feel that he ought to be teaching at a more 
prestigious institution, in which his students are better prepared and 
more academically onented, and m which his colleagues are more 
prominent in their fields He may feel that it is unfair to him that he is 
teaching where he is, and he may be quite frustrated by this He may 
take this frustration out on his students m the form of the unsym 
pathetic attitude described above Perhaps a quite profound change in 
J^ones would be required to bring about a sympathetic attitude towards 
his students, if this sort of thing is the source of his unsympatlietic 


access ^^*^*> 008 1 want to consider three views regardmg the kind of 

chance of iT't emotions, and the kind of mora 

auemauve ^ "ews offer some kmd of 

PP 190 2 extreme Kantian view elaborated m 

mentiaUv the notion that we are 

less sees them our feelings and emotions, neverth 

that wc are not conflnnrt'^" 'T 

tvltlcli happen to '“““'PtltiS the feelings and emotions 

PP n to come upon us, while trying not to allow them to 
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affect our actions Rather, we are able, at least to some extent, to 
affect the actual nature of the feelings and emotions which we 
experience 

While each of these views makes an advance on the extreme Kantian 
view, I will argue tliat each one retains loo much of the identification 
of the self with the will or with conscious reason While they are limited 
as adequate accounts of the relations of will, self, emotion, and mora 
change, each one contains valuable insights regardmg ways that it is 
possible for us to change m regard to sympathy, compassion, an 
concern 


XIII 


The first view can be found m Henry Sidgwick, and m some sections o 
Kant’s The Doctnne of Virtue According to this view, it iS possible lor 
us to brmg it about that we have a greater amount of altruistic feelmg 
than we might otherwise have, by placmg ourselves m circums 
which we know to be causally related to producing altruistic ee ngs 
ourselves, and that in fact it is some sort of moral requirement to o so 
Thus, though Sidgwick agrees with the view (which he attri u s 
Kant) that it cannot be a strict duty to feel an emotion, J . 

not directly within the power of the will to produce it, never e 
says 


It would seem to be a duty generally, and until we find tee 
fruitless, to cultivate kind affections towards those whom we ou 
to benefit by placing ourselves under any natural m uences 
which experience has shown to have a tendency to produce 
affection 


In The Doctrine of Virtue, section 34 (‘Sympat etic , 

Duty in General’), Kant, departing from doctrines centr ^ . 

aspects of his moral wntmgs, argues that nature has imp an e 
us the capacity for sympathetic joy and sorrow, and 
duty to use these feelings to foster our performance of bene 
(‘active and rational benevolence*) towards others 


Thus It IS our duty not to avoid places where we sha m i 

who lack the most basic essentials, but rather to seek 
to shun sick rooms or debtors prisons in order to avoi t le p 
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sympathetic feelings that we can not guard against. For this is still 
one of the impulses which nature has implanted within us so that 
we may do what the thouglit of duty would not accomplish 


This view progresses further than the previously discussed Kantian 
view, in allowing us to have some responsibility and choice in the kind 
of emotions we have, not directly throu^ the will itself, but indirectly 
through our power to place ourselves in circumstances which we know 
will cause us to have certain emotions It does not reject a radical 
separation between will and emotion, but it does allow ways in which 
we can brmg it about that we have the emotion 

But if we are really to imagine someone becoming a more sym 
pathetic or compassionate person, a person more prone to feeling 
sympathy or compassion, the conception that this can be brought 
about through placing ourselves in certain circumstances which cause 
us to have these feelings is an mcomplete one If someone does come 
to be more compassionate or prone to sympathy as a result of being in 
certain circumstances, this will mean that m some way his general 
bemg towards others has been engaged vmth , so that there will not be a 
direct causal link between the situational influences that Kant is talking 
about and the person’s becoming a more sympathetic and compas 
sionate person Rather, as I will argue below, the link will be by way of 
the person’s other values, ways of regardmg others, etc , which must be 
seen as fundamental On the other hand, if we try to abstract from a 
person’s being towards-others, imagmmg the natural effect of being 
placed in the circumstances Kant envisions, it is not clear that this 
c H be the sympathy and compassion desired by Kant (and 


Kant assumes that contact with suffenng and misery, for example, m 
or debtor’s prisons, wiU naturally and automatically bring 
comrlrv T ^ But It might very weU have a 

telT revulsion, or even con 

peTson tr. nl T mam effect might be to cause the 

anythine tn /’ places, to want not to have 

tJn to cause ! out of hts sight, rather 

assumes sympathy for the people involved Kant 

•h.s .s by no means assured 

The same cZm r "'aessartly the most likely 

people, dependmp n different effects on differed 

P E on other features of themselves A person with a 
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merely naturally, independent of the moral being of the person in 
question 

This same conclusion can be reached by a different route We can 
imagine that a person is caused to have momentary feelings of com 
passion or sympathy by going to a poorhouse, hospital, debtor’s prison, 
or into circumstances of suffering or misery But what will preserve 
such feehngs after the person leaves the poorhouse*^ What will turn the 
momentary feehngs mto a genuine and full sympathy and compassion 
for the inmates'^ Only if the fleetmg feehngs take root in a person s 
wider sentiments, emotions, and moral attitudes will this take place 
One can easily imagine, for example, a selfish and self-centered person 
being moved to flickers of compassion for destitute people who have 
somehow been brought to his attention But because of his funda 
mental self-centeredness, and the structure of his values built around 
this, he simply will not come to be genuinely compassionate and 
sympathetic towards these people He will not have a true appreciation 
of their plight He will not have the disposition to help when it is 
possible for him to do so He will not come actually to have compassion, 
concern, or sympathy 


Thus, although momentary feelings of sympathy or compassion can 
be caused in someone by the circumstances which Kant mentions, they 
will not constitute genuine sympathy, compassion, or concern unless 
ot er aspects of a person’s being towards others are engaged 

bidgwick also suggests one other way in which we can cultivate our 
atfections towards others which lead to beneficent acts - namely to 
engage in repeated beneficent resolves and actions, “smce, as has often 
been observed, a benefit tends to excite love in the agent toward the 

° ^ ® l®ss than in the recipient toward the agent 

nccevrrdv P'"0" benefited Is not an inevitable, not 

reeard f effect of kindly acts when some positive 

the acts T "h ^ some extent If, for example. 

natuSlvT.v?°"' tlie agent miglit very well as 

affection for ill towards the person he benefits as have 

resentment ind,rr ^ to have sympathy rather than 

beScn« ‘station for mcip.ents of f 

«eards this othe ‘lep«nd on the way the agent already 

moral being must he ' “ “V that wider aspects of a person 
^ be taken into account if the connection which 
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Sidgwick asserts as natural is to take place. 

Though Kant and Sidgwick have noted a significant way in which we 
can come to increase our sympatliy towards others, they both ove^tate 
its significance and misrepresent its nature. Their views sti! regar our 
feelings primarily on a model of pure passivity, as too separate r^ 
other aspects of our moral being, and as external to our true ^ 

self is still primarily identified with the will, seen as our abUity to 
engage in actions which place us in certain circumstances. 


XIV 


A second view of how emotions can be brouglit into mora ty 
from the consideration that it is sometimes possible for 
about that we have sympathy or compassion directly, t ou^ summ 
ing up that feeling within ourselves. In this way ^n 

are in fact available to our will, and directly so. There ore, 

Mercer says, we can ‘exercise some kind of ^ ® 

whether or not we experience a particular emotion. ee mgs 

something we can choose to have. 

In order to understand the significance of the ^onsiderabon o 
which this viewpoint rests, we must understand that it is on y on s 
occasions that emotions are able to be summoned. ar sr in 
chapter (p, 188) 1 described a way of understanding the reac ion 
Jones to Clifford, in the situation described in chapter II, in ° 

Jones’s being baacally a sympathetic and responsive person w ° ^ 
to be sympathetic and to do the sympathetic thing in s si ° ’ 
because of his mood or temporary state of tiredness. It is in sue ** 
tions that we can imagjnc a person sununoning up ^ s sympa 
Suppose Jones is aware of lus mood and aware that this moo 
tend to make him feel less sympatheUc than he would otherwise be. He 
recognizes the difficulty of Oifford's situation, and, though not spon- 
taneously feeUng sympathy for Qifford, is able to summon up some 
sympathy, managmg by force of will to overcome the contrary en 
dency of his present mood. In such a situation the picture of someone 
bringing it about through his will that he feels sympathy seems a 

plausible and appropriate one. , 1 ,., 

Tliis picture is not appropriate, however, with regard to the Jones- 
CUfford situation desenbed on p. 188 of this chapter, in which Jones is 
basically unsympathetic to students. His response to Oifford as desenbed 
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IS typical of the ways he does respond to students In such a situation it 
does not really make sense to imagine Jones summoning up sympathy 
for Qifford and thereby bnnging it about that he feels sympathy 

First of all, it is extremely unlikely that he would be motivated to 
do so, or even that we can make sense of the notion of his attempting 
to do so For, in contrast to Jones in the previous example, the values 
and attitudes which Jones here bnngs to this situation mean that he 
does not experience CUfford’s situation as containing the elements 
which would warrant a stronger and more substantial sympathy for hirn 
than he already feels He brmgs a general unwillingness to give much of 
himself to students, especially if this requires sacrificing something 
which he really wants, such as the talk which he wishes to attend He 
bnngs a general failure to fully acknowledge the difficulties of students, 
a suspicion that they are trying to weasel out of somethmg, etc 

In such a context, how can Jones be envisioned to summon up 
sympathy for CUfford*^ Whatever sympathy he would manage to bring 
about through his will alone would necessarily be extremely weak and 
flimsy, mere shadows of real sympathy 

Though Mercer is correct to speak of one’s attendmg to certain 
features of the situation in order to bring it about that one has certain 
feelings,** it would be misleading to think of this option as genuinely 
available to every moral agent For such features of the situation will 
not really be available immediately to a person whose moral outlook or 
being towards-others does not inebne him to see those features It holds 
ody for those who, Uke the first Jones, generally see and respond to 
those features but whose *taking them m* is temporarily clouded m a 
particular situation by a mood or other feehng, whose mfiuence they 

can. by force of wUl, counteract 

What this argument suggests is that the wUl can operate to bnng 
about altruistic feelings only m people (or people m certain situations) 
ho are already normally prone to that altruistic feeling For people 
cenerlSr Possible, or at least not 

somet Consequently, what the fact that feelings are 

will rcallv “P hy the will shows is not so much that the 

Tral tv u ^ that feelings have a role nj 

what IS mediated through the will, but rather that 

^lorahty is our moral being, our being towards 


others, our character ■ 

^n«.onsinasubs.dmr,...,,„^^ 

ms second Kantun <,f ,<.„ss to out 


fu'-^tons.na subT.dm.^Tortoihf''’ 
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emotions, but stiU gives the will primacy and centraUty in the moral life 
and in moral assessment, and ^ves feelings and ^ 

role, grounded only in their direct availability to the wi . ries 

a role to the feelings only insofar as they approach tlie mappropnat 
ideal of being self-produced or chosen. 

Moreover, this view leaves no room for fundamenta mora ' 

For we can choose or cause ourselves to have certain ee ngs on 
being-towards-others is in a certain state. The model pvesusno 
enga^g with and changing our being-towards-others itse 


XV 


The final view to be considered is related to an import^t 
contemporary thinking regarding the emotions, nanie y a . 

am intentional, i.e.. that they have objects to which they are nee «nly 
related, and in that way they involve beliefs, and 
having a cognitive component (see chapter II, PP- 121). 

It is thr^gh rational assessment of the objects of emotions or 
beliefs on which they are based, that we as rational person 
effect on out emotions, that we are able to direct, con 
them. "The most obvious influence of rational Aough or „,oper 
emotions [is]: that of convincing one that a ° f for 
or appropriate object of that emotion. I might h „v,,.n„.ntlv 
someone who seems to be being grievously abused, u J 

discoverthattheraanisgettingexactlywhathedeservesjmy P 

found thereby to be inappropriate, ceases to exist. 

This view enables us to be accountable for our emo ’ . 
are able to assess the appropriateness of their ohj^'^- appropriate, 
power at least to attempt to have only emotions wh 
in the sense that their objects are appropriate ones riioucht, 
amotion. The moral self, on this view, is identified 
conscious reason, and cognition. Emotions are seen 
judgment, and as morally significant primarily in re 
cognitive clement. ,, , tnraoturc 

This view suffers from an initial limitation, if it more 

^ important part of how we have access to J ’ 

generally, if It is to serve as a model for moral ^ 
altruistic emotions. The hmitation is tlrat it applies on > 
already existing emotions as to their approprtatcncss. 
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to nd ourselves of inappropriate emotions, but not to acquire appro 
priate or desirable ones 

Nevertheless, it could be argued that the notion of assessmg objects 
can be extended to cover acquirmg desired emotions, and this is in fact 
suggested by Hampshire, who speaks of ‘desires and attitudes [one 
could just as well say, “emotions”] being formed by considenng the 
appropriateness of their objects’^ (my emphasis) 

One might imagme an altruistic emotion coming to be formed in 
something hke this way Suppose 1 hear that an acquaintance, Peter, has 
been laid off from his job On the grounds of this belief about Peter I 
come to have sympathy or even concern for him, for I believe he will 
suffer financially and emotionally from losmg his job I believe that 
Peter is an appropnate object for sympathy and concern, and I do m 
fact come to feel concern and sympathy for him 

The grounds on which my concern rests can be a matter for rational 
assessment Suppose, for example, that someone tells me that, unbe 
knownst to me, Peter has another job lined up — one which he prefers 
to the one which he has just lost — and that he was prepared to quit if 
he had not been laid off I am skeptical about this, given the present job 
situation, but if 1 come to believe that what the person says is true this 
will affect the appropnateness of my sympathy and concern for Peter 
In this way, we can regard my sympathy and concern as outcomes of a 
process by which I come to assess the appropriateness of a certain 
object, or potential object, of those emotions 

Nevertheless, this process just described cannot be regarded as 
portraying the whole of how we have access to our altruistic feelings 
and emotions For we can come to be convinced of the facts on which 
It is appropriate to feel certain emotions, and yet nevertheless not come 
^ ^ might acknowledge that an acquaintance has been laid 

feel sympathy or concern for him 

"Wch this could happen Other feelmgs 
nersoml ^ tnight get In the way of sympathy or concern — eg* 
miirlit towards lum More generally, o"' 

One michf sim^l “ “equamtance’s plight to touch one’s feelings 
aequaintanec lhn"t' "”8’" feen concretely for th' 

to\e bad foJ h, n ^hen pressed, that it is go'eS 

one has “ken with feelings of relief. W 

Uurrgs r. drhauL„7"'°'’ thmk of the much worse 

■hto« aea^lr “"■> '“"k that, compared to these 

mgs. acquaintance 1 , ,he new> 
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about Peter, coming on top of one’s knowing so many people losing 
their jobs or not being able to find jobs, is something one is simp y 
unable to take in, to allow to engage with one’s emotions. One is, so to 
speak, emotionally numb regarding this sort of situation, though rea y 
acknowled^ng that Peter is an appropriate object of sym^t y or 
concern. One might be convinced that Peter is an appropriate o ject or 
sympathy, and even hope that someone does have sympathy or e er, 
without oneself having sympathy for him. One mi^t not et ones 
feelings, one’s sympathy or compassion, be engaged with, knowing a 
one could very well do so if one let oneself. 

Thus there seems to be a gap between acknowledging some ^ 

an appropriate object of an altruistic emotion, and coming to ave a 

emotion. Other elements in our attitudes, feelings (towards i^r icu 
people or towards people in general), or general being-towar s o ers 
can prevent the connection from being made. Thus, though a^essmg 
objects and beliefs can play some role in moral change mgar mg o 
altruistic emotions, there are distinct limits to tliat role. 
conception of assessment of objects is a limited one as a ° 
is that we have access to our emotions, and how we are a e o c 
them. But, in addition, even when we do succeed in bringing it a ou 
that we have a certain desirable emotion, through assessment o o jec , 
this conception does not allow us an adequate understanding o 


process involved. , . ^ , „-rti 

Within emotions cognition cannot be regarded as having a 
cular primacy. Our being-towards-others must always e 
necessary context for understanding our altruistic emotions, an 
notion of pure cognition can allow for this. We saw in c aptcr 
emotions often determine how one perceives a situation, an ^ 
way the cognitive judgments made about Uiat silu^ion. ° rnm- 
are not determined by or grounded in cognition, le involve 

Ponent which wc have seen Uiat emotions .r 

cannot be seen as having any particular primacy in the 
emotions or In their moral significance. 


>n Ihc p.cccd.ns three seetions 1 h«e eons.deted 

of the rvrry that our enrotion, car, play . role rn the “ ‘’; 7, 

«1'« a, , .oral beinp. lirreh roa.U a departure from the Kan.bn v.e» 
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spelled out m the beginning of the chapter, in which our emotions do 
not reflect on us morally In articulating a more substantial role for the 
emotions m the moral hfe, each of these views involves a conception o 
the way that we as moral bemgs have access to our emotions, a con 
ception of what is involved m moral change regardmg emotions, and a 
conception of the self insofar as it is relevant to morality Yet none o 
the views departs sufficiently from the Kantian identification of the 
self with will, dehberative reason, judgment, choice, decision, cognition 
I have agreed that each of these three views shows us some of the 
ways that we as moral beings have access to our emotions, and thus tells 
us something of the ways that we are capable of moral change We are 
able to place ourselves in circumstances which can cause us to have 
certam desirable emotions, such as sympathy We are sometimes able 
directly to summon up desirable emotions within ourselves We are able 
to assess the object of our emotions and can thereby come to rid 
ourselves of inappropriate emotions, and even come to possess appfo* 
priate or desirable ones 

Against these three views, I have argued that each is incomplete as a 
fully adequate conception of how we have access to our emotions, and 
thus of how we are able to change morally Not only does each view 
give us only some of the ways that we are able to change morally, but 
in addition, they all fad to portray adequately what is involved in the 
processes of moral change which they do articulate What all fad 
bring out is that our bemgtowards-others is fundamental to moral 
change 


inally, I want to make some bnef remarks regardmg the relationship 
between the moral self, bemgtowards-others, and the notions of Virtue 
important similarities between a mora 
'Character and virtue (such as 

I C involve Uie notion of the moral self which 

view Mnrit r 'Hicie are similar divergences from the Kantiac 

will For 1 ' ^ P'’™"*)' « a matter of the exercise of the 

will that weT'“ hnng it about througlr out 

^^Mset r of character What ,t is <■> 

tion to Perfnm,^ character is more than to have a dispos' 

pc rm certain acts It involves, in addition, patterns of emo 
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tional response. On Aristotle’s view we cannot simply it abo 
that we have a certain virtue, such as courage or liberality, t er w 
must learn, and learn to take pleasure in, certain habits o 
response which take time to acquire. Moreover, we must ve a 
certain kind of upbringing which proiddes the foun ation 


development of such habits. , . , c 

Therefore character, like being-towards-others, is a kmd o y 

which encompasses ways of behaving, attitudes, an ^”1° ° nntinn 
perspective of character requires and involves a richer an u 

of the moral self than is involved in the Kantian view. i, the 

It is possible to cast much of the argument of to book m to 
language of character and of virtues. To some exten av 

explicitly. For I have regarded compassion, sympa y.®" ^ 

concernedness) as virtuous traits of character, ° j 

emotions denoted by to same terms. I have wante o 

morally good to be a compassionate person - to be - f “ 

possesses the character trait of compassion (or compassionatene^)^ 

well as that it is good to have (to emotion of) compassi 

An aspect of to concepts of vhtue and of character which lead^m^^^ 

to prefer my own formulations, m terms °f „i,.-o~enon of 

and our being-towards-others, is connected with P 
moral change just discussed. The notions of wr oe, 
character and trait of character, seem to me to ■’"P’V “ 
or permanence which I wish to avoid m my account o p 
being. It seems to me that to refer to somethrng as » 
one's character is to imply a ^halfge ^rregard to 

which would make the person (/aged Bemis) who 

the quality. Let us consider, for ^ competitiveness in his 

we want to say has the quahty or formulations ‘Bemis has a 
character. Let us .gemis regards others in a corn- 

competitive attitude towards manner.’ It seems to me 

petitive way’, and ‘Bemis acts (n,p,i„ gm other formula- 

that the formulation in teims °f \ of behaving, and 

tions - it implies ways of "f ^ 
attitudes." But it implies, 1 behavior, and ways of regard- 

The formulation in terms B rormuIaUon in terms of 

ing imply possibilito ^fnquhe Into the sources of Bemls’s competi- 

characler docs not. We ‘ compciiiive with hU coUeagucs. 

Uve attitudes. Ut “ U connected with a sense of insecurity 

Pethap* this competili'cncts 
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regarding how he is viewed by them He feels he has to establish his 
position by belittling others, because he docs not feel tliat he is really 
valued by them Let us imagine that, were he to be convinced that he 
has the respect of his colleagues, then he would cease to be so com- 
petitive with them In this case I think we would be loath to say that 
competitiveness was a part of Bemis’s character, or that he possessed 
the trait of competitiveness, though we would say that he had a com 
petilive attitude and behaved in a competitive manner 

To say that competitiveness is part of Bemis’s character seems to me 
to imply that it could not be changed in the manner suggested, whereas 
to speak of attitudes and ways of regarding and behaving leaves such a 
possibility open If this is true, it is an important pomt m regard to 
moral change For competitiveness is something which is a natural 
obstacle to developing sympathy or concern for others 

It seems to me that a person who has struggled to overcome his 
competitiveness, through coming to terms with its sources in his inse 
curities, IS less usefully spoken of as ‘changmg his character,’ or as 
losing a trait of character, than as having changed his attitudes, his 
ways of regarding others, his patterns of behavior 

If this verbal mtuition is conect it means that regarding persons m 
terms of traits of character, rather than m terms of being towards 
others, can discourage us from looking for the ways that persons can 
change For example, if we thmk of a person as ‘a selfish person’ — as 
having the character trail of selfishness - then we tend to regard this as 
a relatively permanent and unchangmg feature of lum We are not 
encouraged to look at the meaning and sources of his selfish attitudes, 
ways of residing others, ways of behaving, etc It might turn out, to 
be somewhat oversimpUsUc, that the person is selfish because he feels 
no one cares for him or could care for him His selfishness is grounded 
m a kind of bitterness regarding others Perhaps this is an attitude 
which could be changed, e g , if he saw that his own behavior involved 
the ‘self fulfilling prophecy’ of turning others away from him In this 
case perhaps the person could come to be less selfish 

I do not want to quarrel about the word ‘character’ or hrait ’ The 
mam point is that we not look at a person’s (undesirable) attitudes, 
patterns of behavior, and ways of regarding others m a manner which 
implies less of a possibiUty of change than really exists If someone 
uses the concepts of character and trait in ways which leave room for 
this sort of moral change, then I have no quarrel with this 

Finally, I am obviously not denying that it often is appropriate to 
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apply concepts of character and trait to persons (given my understand- 
ing of those concepts). In many cases, patterns of behavior, attitudes, 
and ways of regarding are so substantially rooted in a person’s being 
that it is true that they constitute part of his character. He simply is 
selfish, competitive, shallow, kind, compassionate. These are qualities 
of his character. My point is only to discourage a conceptualization of 
a person’s moral nature in these terms when it is not appropriate to do 
so. 
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NOTES 


I ALTRUISTIC EMOTIONS AND THE KANTIAN VIEW 

1 I have m mmd some contemporary works on Kant such as Mary 
Gregor’s Laws of Freedom, Keith Ward’s The Development of 
Kant’s View of Ethics, and John Rawls’s reading of Kant in A 
Theory of Justice, as well as increased attention to Kant’s 
Metaphysics of Morals - all of which argue for a less formalist 
account of rationality, a less severe dichotomy between reason 
and inclination, the presence of empirical elements m morality, 
and the like, as part of a sound interpretation of Kant 

2 For support for this view of morabty see Alasdair MacIntyre, A 
Short History of Ethics, Joel Feinberg, ‘Supererogation and Rules’, 
and W D Falk, ‘Morality, Self, and Others ’ 

3 Ins Murdoch, T/ie Sovereignly o/ Good, pp 49-50 

4 Ibid , p 77 


II ALTRUISTIC EMOTIONS AS MORAL MOTIVATION 

1 ‘Weal’ (a translation of the German ‘Wohi’) will be useful for my 
purposes in distinguishing among several concepts of ‘good’ for 
which the German language provides different words (Wohl, Gut, 
Gute) while the English does not It is approximately equivalent 
to the philosophical use of the word ‘welfare,’ but is somewhat 
broader in scope I will also use its opposite, ‘woe’ (in German, 
‘Ubel’) 

2 A fuller account of the cognitive dimension - as well as of the 
other features mentioned below - of the altruistic emotions is 
given in my ‘Compassion ’ 

3 Not, I would claim, can emotions be analyzed as dispositions to 
have such feeling-states 
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Notes to Pages 14-22 

4 PhUip Mercer. an action might turn 

5 It is worth notmg also that, tho ^ P enough 

out well, because ‘hohsh the agent did not 

information to understand , . /jo j|,jt it was not 

taneous ‘take' on “J^r Hirturn out weU) Moreover the sym- 
merely an accident that it did admirable even if the 

pathetic or compassionate jjjjt is it can be a good 

Lt. taken as a whole is momlly defect.v^ 

thing about the agent ‘hat h concern takes 

to help, though it is Uhout sufficient under- 

such impulsive forms, i.e., that considerations mitigate the 

standing or grasp of 

defectiveness of impulsive ® jcjifc for the other’s 

6 That there are degrees of the strength °f he des.r ^ 

good, and thus of the "lotivatio" o Mp_the 
different altrastm (‘weU-wishing’ or -goodwill; 

Aristotle, in his discussion o . .jg contrasts to ‘friendship, 

in Thomson’s translation) which chanter 5) Of persons who 

pMia INichomechean Ethics, ho°h 9- t 

have eunoia towards °'hers Ans Itmdness, they would not 
good of those for „or would they put themselves 

actively help them ^ contrast Aristotle is drawing is 
about for their sake (P' . aitniistic emotions (which play a 
with friendship theory), but it is the saine 

minimal role withm A™*®;! hciween well-wishing and altrmstic 
contrast which I am drawmg . . ^^,^5 not. and one which 

emotions: between a J^gree) involve a disposition to 

does (or does to a much greater oegreei 

help the other. nrimarUy on the concept 

7 Important steps in this remarL above are indebted - 

of generosity) - to '-“.ch my bnef mmaAs^=_^^_ ^ 

are Lester Hunt, Generoaty, ‘Compassion.’ 

volence’) of V/rfi/w c«d • Metaphysics of Morals, 

8 Immanuel Kant, Foundations of the Aietap y 

P- Jean Baker MUler, Toward 

9 For a development of this pomt s 

a New Psychology of Women. r^rms of depression in which 

10 One might perhaps imagine aLthing in the world in which 

a person is unable to find . 7i.e can form a commitment 

to find meaning or interest or to whicjih^^^ of others 

or attachment. His inability to -assion would then be part 

so as to be moved by sympathy or Mm^ pursuits. 

of a generalinabibty tova ueanythmg m philosophical signifi- 

But this case, though not '"(‘‘^"‘'“ni "tonal disturbance. It is 
cance, is of a fairly «"°f/°™?L ™niood of depression, and 
much more than a mete state of mmd negative 

so is not strictly relevant to the issue 01 tn 
moods on altruistic feelings. 
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Notes to Pages 22 31 


\ 1 In considering the significance of this admission for the adequacy 
of altruistic emotions as moral motives, it is important to pomt out 
that we are capable of counteracting, or attempting to counteract, 
this effect If 1 know myself to be someone who, when m bad 
moods, IS less sympathetic than usual, and if I desire that this not 
be the case, then 1 might be able to compensate for this tendency 
m myself When I feel myself to be m a bad mood I can make a 
special effort to be attentive and receptive to others 

On another level I may attempt to understand what it means 
about myself that I tend to get mto moods which have the effect 
of closmg me to altruistic feelings There may be deeper sources of 
this m my personality Though it may be difficult in particular 
cases for me to counteract its effects, a more powerful method 
such as psychotherapy might get at the root of this condition 

12 WD ViQss, The Right and the Good, p 144 

13 CD Five Types of Ethical Theory, pp 117-18 

1 4 Whether one could like or feel affection for another person and yet 
have no more mclination to feel sympathy or compassion for him 
or her than if one did not is another issue All 1 am arguing here is 
that sympathy and affection do not always occur together 

15 Immanuel Kant, The Doctrine of Virtue, p 63 401(Academy 
edition page number) Henry Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics, 
p 239 

16 Kant, ibid , pp 53 392 62 400, and Kant, Foundations of the 
Metaphysics of Morals, p 1 6 399 

17 The Doctrine of Virtue, loc cit 

18 See, eg, Kant, Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals, pp 
IS 16 399, and The Doctrine of Virtue, p 62 400 In the latter 
passage one sees Kant’s ambivalence about whether to call benefi- 
cence from duty ‘love’ at all, or to restrict love to what is a matter 
of feeling The former view, seen in the Foundations passage and 
elsewhere, preserves Kant’s roots in the Christian tradition in which 
love IS a commandment, a duty, the latter view more accurately 
follows through on the Kantian view that it is strictly only conduct 
which can be commanded of us, and not feeUngs at all 

19 Kant, The Doctrine of Virtue, p 63 401 


20 For when incentives other than the law itself (such as ambition, 
self love in general, yes, even a kmdly mstinct such as sympathy) 
are necessary to determine the will to conduct conformable with 
the law. It IS merely accidental that these causes coincide with the 
equally weU incite its violation’ (Kant, 
Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone, p 26 ) 

^^^^^^^FoundaiionsoftheMetaphysicsofMorals.p 6 390, and 
Observations on the Feeling of the Beautiful and the Sublime, p 57 

21 Bernard WUliams articulates this notion of being moral as equally 
Mhm everyone's capability as a central Kantian line of thought in 

-T 7”'‘°'®°^^9uahty, fromiVot/emr 228 

22 % ,Kant, The Doctrine of Virtue, p 37 379 
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Notes to Pages 31 45 


23 in tins stage of the ft.rconvfoUonTt) 

interchangeably sense of duty > j obligation’, ‘sense 

ao-TthSMe a?e in fact not 

24 

and elsewhere Tiinmas Nagel’s The Possi 

25 The notion is speUed out oxphat y 

mty ofAltrmsm It is ^ nature which aU 

considerations make an appeal to the rational 

human beings share Mnrahty AU subsequent 

26 Arthur Schopenhauer, On the work, which 

references to Schopenhauer s vie , . often grossly dis 

IS a cantankerous, mostly and an attempt to 

torted account and critique of Kn" „„assion The tone, the 
replace Kant’s ethics with one m ^ opinion, 

sloppiness, and the distortion j powerful msights and 

led moral philosophers to neglect its several p 

perspectives on moral ,, nisappearmg seems to mean 

27 Imagining the sympathy as actuaUy^^^^^PP^^^^s^jj^^^ of 

envisioning a scenario such ss th® coming to feel that the latter is 

Clifford or of t^s situation, perhaps com 

blowing a minor family problein ^ Jones’s sympathy, so 

IS exaggerating or dissembhng n nder W wm^ 
that Jones will excuse him for turmng ms 


III FRIENDSHIP, beneficence, AND IMPARTIALITY 

r Vffhipg qoells out such a conception of 
Charles Fried’s Anatomy of nation of the foUowing 

morality exphcitly, as seen m the conjunc 

passages , . content of morahty is an 

‘The principle '"'imh specifie^th ^^p\ctiahty. and of regard 
expression of the concepts of q » 

for all persons as ends in morahty applies is the 

‘The domain in which the .n any sigmCicant 

domain of all ends and actions which impinge 
way on Other persons ’(p 41) He^ires of the agent have no 

‘The interests, preferences, ^ they belong to the 

special status or higher Pnos'ly 1" ^ ^ interests as sueh 

agent, that is, an agent may not prcler ms 

(p 42) , morality appears to po$c a 

2 Fried, ibid , sees that his ° ^„lc he worries whether it 

problem for personal . . * . ^ his son fishing, in prefer- 

Is morally permissible for to take^hiss^^^^^^^^^ 

cnce to taking some , .j-ows a similar concern that 

Chrabeth Teller, in fh°ran^ 

fnendship involves a breach of impartiabty. 
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Those who oppose the idea of duties to fnends might well go 
on to argue that friendship seems pnma facie to involve a kmd 
of injustice, in that it means giving preferential treatment to 
those who differ neither m need nor in desert — in other words 
so far from being duties our services to friends might be con- 
strued as positively immoral (p 235) 


It might be argued at this point that 1 have not met the objec- 
tion that It IS unjust to view friends as havmg very special 
claims, for since friendship is, and is bound to be, very unevenly 
distnbuted, the rights which it confers will also be unevenly 
distributed I think the only possible answer is that this is a case 
where the utihty of a practice is high enough to compensate for 
the fact that some measure of injustice is mvolved in it (p 236) 


Both Fried and Telfer beheve that these worries can be met 
within an impartiahst moral framework 

Sidgwick, op cif,p 253 The view that we have natural duties and 
^at beneficence is one of them is developed by John Rawls, A 
o/yustice, sections t9andSl I am not so much endorsing 
this view as citing it, as one plausible source of an alleged conflict 
between morality and friendship 
See Fried, op cit,p 226 and elsewhere 
Sidgwick, op c«r,p 268 
Telfer, op at ,p 235 

A few remarks are in order here on Bernard WiUiams’s ‘Persons, 
MoraUty’, an article to which my argument of this 
Williams recognizes impartiality and 
that utiiifr. ^ central to Kantian moral theory and shows 

points out Kantianism m this regard He 

to other nenni ^ wc normally have of our own attachments 
meamnc to om Projects and endeavors which give 

and that the impartiahst perspective, 

our oroiects ^ pervasive and final arbiter to 

our projects and actions is not acceptable 

accept th? Kantian argument hes m its tendency to 

itself, thus portravine1he**^*'^h?" >nipartiahty with morality 
(or Personafprojectsm gene°S between personal relations 

those relation? and 8'"®ral) and impartiality as a clash between 
neccVary, * ’"hole This alarming view is not 

relations but the false '"hich clashes with personal 

Moraluy. m Us comollv.f^ conception of it 

and gives a proper place Places limitations on impartiality 

commumcnls) gencraUv ' °*her personal 

demands generally outside the bounds of impartiality’s 

personal between our 

numm.zc their significant ^ut it is to 

m the overaU scheme of things 
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Nevertheless. Wm.ams^s.ewfmd^ 

Xe“o"o:eri« ■* 

'’“wmr-:rmphed .ew tha. monUty — 

perspective of us f he^faiis to distinguish in any 

attack on morality itself In gener^ Kantian conception of it, so 
clear way between morality . an attack on morality 

his attack on the Kantianconcepti Wilhams’s 

Itself This IS a lapse in Wdhams s arude.^f” mm 
other writings on ethics he (,on of the realm of the 

my own, in which a fundamenta for others and con- 

moral hes in the distmction betw chanter 1) ‘Egoism and 

cern for self See e g L Moral 

Altruism in Problems of the S I ’ j ,o emphasize a related 

Self Indulgence ’ Wilhams is also "omhty 

point that there is no single umfied concept of morauty 

8 Telfer, op cit , p 235 dnnkmg with a fnend 

9 This does not mean that one know It is not a 

mote than drinking '"‘t** , ofitskmd of the meaning of 

matter of the degree of pleasure but of its kma, oi 

the experience to the person , . ^ Moral Commitment ’ 

10 This argument is made in my 25 mentioned in note 2, 

1 1 This sort of justification is one to wh h, as m j^^neficence to 
both Telfer and Fried appeal m their deiense o 

friends, in the face of pntian wo™«s .Friendship and 

12 A detailed defense of this point is made m my 

Moral Commitment ’ , , ,, ^ ,l,a sermnal work 

13 John Rawls’s ‘Two Concepts of Rules, PP 

on this reconahation has argued powerfuUy that the 

14 In Rights and Persons, A and distorting of the moral 

‘institution’ model is mappropnate, ana 

nature of family relationships and of 

15 Nicholas P-etchei.ynsel/ishness PP n response to it, 

16 The hne of thought presented here, an conversation 

was suggested to me by Bernard conversation 

In general the next sections ow ‘Ethical Theory and the 

and to Wilhams’s three m UzTch 1977 

Individual,’ dehvered at Johns ^“F^ns > ^^22,5^ cavell s 

These sections are ala° Hamrd UmvL.ly, 1961) This 

‘The Claim to RationalitynPhD Hamru 

has now been published as The rrvcH’s ‘Rules and Reasons, 

17 This hne of thought owes much . 5 1 1 of The Clam 

chapter 8 of ‘Tlie Claim to cl! argues that knowing 

of Reason), mentioned above There “ “ ^crally my commit- 

that I ought to keep my Lral agent at all It Is 

roents, is fundamental to being a P particuUr case, on the 
not a Judgment which I make, say m some pan 
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basis of some scheme or prmaplcs of justification which tells me 
that I ought to keep my promises On the contrary I could not 
even understand what a moral pnnciple was unless I already 
understood such things as that I ought to keep my promises and 
honor my commitments 

I am suggesting a similar argument with regard to impartiality 
and its related moral conceptions (fairness, justice) that it is a 
basic moral notion, an understanding of the general range of 
appbcabihty of which is part of being a competent moral agent I 
recognize that this argument, to be adequately made out, would 
require a good deal more expansion 


IV FRIENDSHIP AS A MORAL PHENOMENON 

On this issue see Anna Freud, ‘A Form of Altruism,’ in The Ego 
and the Mechanisms of Defense, Max Scheler, The Nature of 
Sympathy, pp 42 3 and passtm, and Blum, Homiak, Housman, 
and Scheman, ‘Altruism and Women’s Oppression ’ 

Bernard Mayo, fr/ncf and r/ie Afore/ Z,f/e,p 198 
i This line of thought should make one suspicious of an interesting 
argument put forward by Bernard Williams in Morality, chapter 1, 
that a person who is generally selfish but who cares for just one 
person could be led to extend his canng to others, the transition 
from one to many being a fairly natural one (a matter of quantity 
rather than quality), and the gap between one and many being 
much smaller than that between none and one If my own argu 
ment is right, then the kind of canng which a selfish person has for 
only one person is likely to be minimal and deficient, and not such 
as could be readily extended to a genuine canng for others 

am not denymg here that a person could care genuinely and 
deeply about only one person, but only that such a person could 
be a fundamentally selfish person, cssenUally unresponsive to the 
weal and woe of others 

‘ relationships which are not friend 

Dleasme ^iKtained solely by his denying some 

Sen = 1 ? «■'"> If he docs not wish the other 

tncnaT '“n''. ” '"joy bemg with him, then there 

man’s on these elements do exist, then even if the 

W n" advantage he derives 

selfish nercon f“«J^dship And so the basically 

SS Jii? 

arfm^(j,Tr,o^-Vxp°r£’FF°™ 

len to express how our friendship ,s a reflection of 
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ourselves morally Th.s rssue rs taken “P 

6 The previous and of a previous draft I 

7ear however ‘ttaU ha"ve inadequately addressed the issues raised 

7 m""ofca "" 

8 ?lu?u?hea"lW form of pseudo friendship is described by Scheler. 

9 sL";;p^tefni. pp 55-7, concerning good to others within and 

outside of fnendship , ,elf-sacnfice and the 

10 The general inapphcabihty of the "o‘> [ ® the context 

hmitations of the concepts of egoism and 

of friendship have wider p” are misleadmg m 

sophy For it can be argued that sucn con P ^ i e , one m 

the context of any genuinely tjarticipants, a goal regarded 

which there IS a shared goal among t P essence shared 

by them as a good, and thus a and private 

rather than being merely an agg g as 

goods Such a cooperative * ,-terests of its participants, 

fostering the individual and essential to understanding 

becomes a context of meamng whi . (gi-e within that 

the significance of actions **"'*' .^ pJ the good-of-cooperation 
common endeavor Acting for the , . fact fnendship 

IS here analogous to acting out o relationship, on this defini 
can be seen as a type of cooperati , seif-sacnftce, nor, 

tion ) It cannot typically be seen m and altruism 

on the usual understandmg, can cone p perspective, on the 

be usefully apphed For a discussio MacIntyre, ‘Egoism 

concepts of egoism and altruism^ s r pf j'he Poverty of 

and Altruism ’ In ‘Community, c P beginning to defining 
Liberalism, RP Wolff makes an ™P cooperative relationships 
concepts necessary for conceptualising cooperati 

and endeavors „,rt i chanter 2B 

1 1 Soren Kierkegaard, Works of Love, and Lectures on 

12 KaM,The Doctrine of Virtue. 99 140-6 -168 /u. 

Ethics, pp 200-9 of Fnendship,’ P 620, has 

13 John Cooper, ‘Anstotle on the fnendship (pM'o) to refer 

argued that Anstotle uses the concept between people 

to many different forms of so j,fferent ways m which, or 
(‘nvic fnendship’). all of which another for his own sake 

contcxtsmwhich.wccometocarcaboutan ^ 

14 Some reference to C D Broads .f »hc few v,nters I have run 

Motives’ IS in order here J aUruism as a particular 

across who distinguishes out . • dlstinfuislung it from 

type of motive c ^ altruiillc. he 

‘self regarding’ motives The former at S , •egoBtIc 

acknowledges, though their operation Is depen 
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motive-stimulant,’ such as a pre-existing relationship to the other 
person 

Yet Broad confuses the issue by implying that it is useful to 
group self-referential motives together with self-regarding ones to 
yield a possible and plausible definition of psychological egoism 
(i e , the view that all motives are either self-regarding or self- 
referential - see pp 109, 111, 1!2) He thus implies, seemingly 
contrary to his original definition, that self-referential motives are 
best seen as in some way egoistic 

It may be that Broad believes that all self^'eferential motives 
are as a matter of fact accompanied by egoistic motives of the 
self regarding kmd (See, eg, p 108 ) As a matter of empirical 
fact this does not seem true, and Broad’s support for it seems 
weak For example Broad is certainly wrong (as well as sexist) in 
saying that a mother’s desire for her child’s happiness is always 
accompanied by ‘the desire that other women shall envy her as the 
mother of a happy, healthy, and popular child’ (p 108) In any 
case, even if the general claim were true, it would not make the 
self referential motive itself any less genuinely altruistic 

Broad s discussion seems to mvolve, though not consistently, 
kind of universahst bias - a tendency to class othcr-regardmg 
j grounded in universal considerations (e g , 

>,««, • human beings simply qua human beings) as some- 

i ^ otherwise moraUy deficient 

^^Atr of love (which he sees as very akm to 

m intensity) m Anatomy of Values 
t«ms of love almost entirely » 

What M oneself to the other beyond 

role of hkinii 77^0) He gives insufficient emphasis to the 

discussion of other, etc Sidgwick m his 

ofElhics,pp 244 .“'™^ P'ooisely ttm error The Methods 

IS the'gTounds‘of r which the friend’s moral virtue 

of friendship Such a"moMd’ “ '»°taUy superior form 

mean by •ca’^mc for anmui 

seems to me a ^oomt I ^ ’ If this is right it 
cannot be certain of'thiTfor fnendship, but I 

by love tphiha) for anoth^flT 
•o me On this see jZ cIS 
Good in Anstotlc,’ pp 290 - 3 / 5 ’’ 

the RoJls Chepfl\i^pcmlw‘tl,"p''r^‘^'^^" Preached at 

Broad in ‘Egoism as a Thloti''on.'^““ sermon) and of C D 
to me particularly worthy of Motives’ (note 14) seem 

however (in my opinion) conrf?,*' *'''' arguments are not, 

egoism, such as in ‘self-rea!izat,« against more subtle forms of 
uMiion theories 
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V DIRECT ALTRUISM, UNIVERSALIZABILITY, 
and consistency 

The umversahzabaity ‘‘“"/peter 

right carries with it is comphcated .-„neting moral considera- 
successfuUy, that in ^ ,jt one to perform does not 

tions, to regard a certain act as th S agent 

require one to believe that t e ^eeh agent 

similarly situated It requires - tions which one regards 

should take seriously the 1 '°”* / j havmg conscientiously 

as present in the situation >f ^ gees a different act 

allowed those considerations to g ha'ving acted wrongly 

as nght. one is n°t ^ 

(‘The Universahzabihty of Moral Judgm 

and A ction ) , „».,„on 7 fthilitv involved in regard 

If this argument is "8/ a universahty regardmg the 

mg an act as nght is, any similarly situated agent, 

considerations which must w g actual act itself Of course 

rather than a universahty regarding t someone 

m many cases there wdl '“ acoMt^he cOTSiderations which 

both to consaentiously fake m j ^aa’s action, and yet 

one regards as grounding ‘h“ ®M oras right In such cases urn 
come up with some alternati action other than 

versalirabditywiU indeed require one t Y smiUarly 

the one which one regards as nght, as wrong 

2 lyt".PP 193^,1 donotendorsethecharactenaationof 

this View as ‘existentialist .ntprect in this view is m the 

It should be noted that ", he moral agent, rather 

alleged uniqueness of t''® /'toat'O" -ndividuals In focusing on 

than m the uniqueness onndivm^ 

the latter I am makmg use ol this q 
would not necessanly approve 

3 E g .see itid , chapter 9 

4 Ross, op ci( , p 163 enquire which of the two 

5 It is beyond the scope of „n"the whole Two recent 

interpretations is the , categoncal imperative or univer- 

rrAutonomy o/«"aron Onom NeU, Acrmg on Pnnaple 

6 Murdoch, op , 

"-Itd^S'^^gM^c/thracting vu.uously does no. require 
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regarding one’s act as virtuous, or right See ibid 

9 To be precise, those actions which are required, hence generated, 
by strong universality are also generated by weak universality But 
what I am concerned with here arc those actions regarded merely 
as permissible but not required, which hence conform to weak 
but not to strong umversahty 

10 On the weak universality interpretation of the Kantian view, it 
IS not really possible to determine the nghtness of an act indepen- 
dent of the agent who intends or proposes to perform it, in that it 
is the particular agent’s maxim of action which is tested for its 
universalizability 

11 Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory ,p 118 

12 Ross, op cit.pp 162 3 

13 Kant shows a more accurate understanding of the nature of poverty 
and its relationship to chanty when he says, ‘The ability to practice 
beneficence, which depends on property, follows largely from the 
injustice of government, which favon certain men and so intro 
duces an mequahty of wealth that makes others need help* {The 
Doctrine of Virtue, p 1 22 453) 

14 I owe this distinction to Mercer who calls it ‘helping’ and ‘assisting,* 
op cit , p 100 

15 1 owe much in this section’s discussion to Richard Norman 

16 Mercer, op cu,pp 105*6 


VI ALTRUISTIC EMOTION, REASON, AND PERCEPTION 

1 See Kant, The Doctrine of Virtue, pp 34 5 376 7, where it is 
asserted that there is a kind of moral happmess or pleasure which 
comes from consciousness of having done one’s duty 

2 Thomas Nagel, The Possibility of Altruism, pp 79 80 

3 Ibid ,pp 15 16 

4 Ibid , p 1 

^ foUowmIp?4ge «"dermg, as Nagal does m the 

“"'■"‘‘“ars reasons for acting and 
and O'™ interests 

ZLiu nf’ mny be defined The 

provide h?„ f*"' motivate another or 

mterests^rarTnV ?“r” *' nonnected with his 

pitv orhenpv 1 ^nin® sentiment of his, like Sympathy, 

pity, or benevolence (.The Po,!,b,l„y ^fAI,ru,sm,p 84) 

gen^raThe allows'a^divV’^f^ “ not entirely clear about this, in 
egoist in the stnet between a desire or interest which is 

something for oneself and’a'de"”*“' ^ 

for the good of otLrs for^hj? "’''mh is genuinely 

others for their own sake Thus the above passage 
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represents a lesser strain in Nagel’s thought. 

6 Nagel, op. cit., p. 1 and ^ ,t is not meant actually to 

7 This description is drawn from, th E Eijot’sMidd(cmiirc/i, 

reflect, the character °fR°^?rn^'"h?aTn chapter 8 1 . 
especially in her encounter with D situation very clearly as 

8 Needless to say, a person not act altruistically, 

involving someone’s weal and w nd y perceive the 

For instance, in example 1, 1 msnt » her, not 

woman’s discomfort ® nncomfmtable standing up, 

because I feel that I would be fl ^ Anorehending weal and woe 
but simply because I do not "a"* ji„g „ith beneficent 

at stake is not a sufficient “"d-Uon fo acting 

intention, since the agent may lack the altruistic 

only a necessary condition. _„,i,u-waTianting description is 

9 1 am assuming here that the ^ „hich sympathy is not 

accurate. Of course in many ? „,aer to get the teacher to 

warranted (e.g., the stud™* *" „„ time) a non-sympathy- 

excuse him for failing to do his work on 

warranting description will be accura . f Morals, PP- 1^-15: 

10 Kant, Foundations of the Metaphysics oj 

398-9. . t .n. „a«ace has been examined in 

1 1 Kant’s discussion of this part of t P 

chapter II, PP. 21-2. ,„nment say that Kant’s man of 

12 One could, in response to this a g ^ ^ide-ranging notion of 

duty might have an esP™‘^''>' perform acts of benefi- 
duty, so that he regards it as “(ters of duty at aU, and 

cence which, strictly speaking, ar . ghruistic agent wdl 

which include the_ acts which ^over actions which are 

perform. This man s notion of y sense. But such a 

supererogatory rather than <*uti jn rational considera- 

stringent sense of duty can not b 6 . i,ji„gs. In any case, one 

tions alone, ones applicable to all tu**” juty from cases of 

can not derive a general utgumcn ^ ,j,l,o have a 

supererogatory conceptions duty, nor does strict 

sense of duty have such a strict sens especiaUy 

attention to their duty the criticism of Kant’s views 

strong sense of duty will not address the 

being made here. . , •yictentialism, Kantianism, 

13 Murdoch, op. cit. Murdoch ‘"^“^“gontemporary British nioral 

and, in a general sort of '*'“y> '"“„hjion and Choice in Morality. 

theory in this critique. See also her visl 
p.39. 

VII THE INTRINSIC VALUE OF ALTRUISTIC F-M 

I It should be noted that my argument, tliat the ^ good to 

certain emotions in order to convey the fuu api 
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the recipient, depends not so much on the actual emotional moti- 
vation as on the emotional motivation as perceived by the recipient 
I think that for the kmds of cases wc are discussing, we can regard 
the actual motivation and the perceived motivation as the same, 
though in some cases it might be morally appropriate to attempt to 
disguise one’s true motivation In any case this comphcation does 
not, I think, senously affect the argument 
2 John Rawls in A Theory of Justice, pp 338 9, draws the distinc 
tion between actual beneficence (present and future) and the sense 
of secunty, confidence, and trust attendant upon knowing that one 
can count on others to come to one’s aid when one is in need 
Rawls thus notes a value which goes beyond the direct receipt of 
beneficence, though 1 will argue below that such a value, in not 
going beyond that involved in the disposition to beneficence, fails 
to articulate the full value of sympathy and concern The context 
for Rawls’s discussion is a rationale for the duty of mutual aid 
Rawls argues that it would be a good to Individual members of 
society if the duty of mutual aid were observed In contrast to my 


own argument, Rawls’s takes place on a social level — what is good 
to the individual is that fellow citizens generally have a disposition 
of beneficence (connected with an acknowledgment of the duty of 
mutual aid) towards him I have claimed only that it is a good to 
an individual that another individual have such a disposition 
^ as Rawls, R M Titmuss in The 

iftRelattonshtp - a discussion of the social and moral dimensions 
of blood - seems to me to go beyond Rawls in notmg 
^ altruistic emotions and sentiments m non- 
Titmuss’s discussion IS a complex one I will 
mention only two of his major conclusions 

systems for the organization of giving of 

tarv InX “ uncompensated and in that sense volun 

ditv It can n blood IS treated as a market commo- 

Rive blond can a number of ways, and persons who 

of the volunta ®o^P«nsated Titmuss argues for the superionty 
h grounds first, more blood of a 

altruism resnnn.iK.^*,, ^courages, a sense of social solidarity, 
the neci of^others m and tf'l’ responsiveness towards 

unknown to one another "rernbers of society personaUy 

(voluntary blood beneficence value of mutual aid 

And both Rawts and V.' ’ "> 

mutual a.d as transcendT^eTr 

mvolvjng a value to the soL^ === “ 

social sentmcnts°atwud«''a^'’? ‘n seeing intrinsic value in the 
, and emotions which he is discussing 
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They arc good in themselves, beyond the good^attached to them ^ 

derived from being productive of hen t a 
merely that someone, unknown to us, cares ao 

'"^Titmuss’s >icw is worth 

importance of the question of the emotions. I have 

which encourage and discourage the ^ discussion 

mentioned something of this >aaue i ^ book shares 

of conditional altruism. But W fajure to investigate 

with most mainstream moral Ph‘*oa°Phy inquiry which 

the social conditions of morally good 

has a philosophical as well as an empmea concern derive, for 

4 This insight and others regarding the go ‘Brotherly Love’ 

me, from Nicolai Hartmann’s deicussion of Brotn 
especially p. 273. ,54.5. WaUace’s discussion 

5 James Wallace, Virtues and PP- „j.ts. 

of the good of benevolence is valuable o bring out the 

6 Accounts of the good of friendship ° . , concern, and 

inherent good of being the object o j fnendship, 

love. For example. Telfer. in her f ‘“.''cneral welfare. (2) 

mentions four factors. (1) Promotion pi.-sures of friendship 
Usefulness to the friend (beneficence). 1 J friendship enhances 
(e.g., of shared activity). (4) Uf«?h^“™f';,ached and in which 
life by increasing the things our involvement and 

our emotions are bound “P" ® ,nd by increasing the 

absorption in activities shared with f ’ 4 j|,eir needs and 

range of our knowledge of other P P_ jj-^r compares this last 
natures, and of other points of view ( ..gading a great work of 
with something which can be gained by readmg 

Uterature). (Telfer, op. cit.) , f,ii= clearly to articulate - the 

But this list omits - or at least fads cle y or 

good to the friend in the fact that his frienn 
loves him. . of Wallace’s men- 

7 There is a trace of individualismi ui . are a good to their 

tioned above (p. 150) that altruistic gelf-worth, and m a 

recipients because they support ® —arte bv John Cooper in 
similar argument regarding „„ ^ 02-10 - that a central 

‘Friendship and the Good of Aristot ® PP* self -worth. Both 

good to us of friendship is that it a . . j^a^ls’s emphasis 

Wallace’s and Cooper’s accounts are ^o . most impor- 

in A Theory of Justice on self-respect as P 

tant primary good’ (p. 440). entirely correct and 

The basic insight of these ™=wsjeems_t the fact that 
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strong emphasis on individual autonomy, by recognizing that 
others’ valuing of oneself is normally required m order for one to 
be able to sustain a sense of one’s own self worth Yet this insight 
does not quite accord a fully autonomous and intrinsic value to a 
relationship between persons, or to a relationally-defined attitude 
: Y.zr\X, Lectures on Ethics, x> 200 

' Kant, Obseriations on the Feeling of the Beautifuland the Sublime, 

PP 58-9 

) Because of this focus on Romanticism Kant does not sufficiently 


IU13 uo ivani uoes iiui 

distinguish what I call altruistic emotions from emotions as con 
ceived by the Romanticist view 

11 JO Urmson, Saints and Heroes,* p 208 

12 The account given here of supererogation draws mainly on Rawls, 
op cif . especially PP 1 17, 191, 435, 478, Femberg, ‘Supereroga 
tion and Rules’, Urmson, ‘Saints and Heroes’, and G R Grice, 
The Grounds of Moral /udgme/ir, chapter 4 

13 Femberg, op cif , p 399 

14 Something like this point is made by Femberg (op cit ) when he 
argues that doing favors for someone ‘is not similarly commen 
surable with duty’ (p 397), and, more generally, that notions of 
duty and obligation apply within institutional hke contexts which 
cover only a part of the moral life 

15 A few remarks on Hume’s moral theory (as expounded in Enquiry 

Concerning the Principles of Morals) are in order here, for Hume 
^ves a central role to emotions in general and to the altruistic 
t>fi S I?*. * f addition, Hume distinguishes from 

° leadmg to acts of benefi 

cence), a second source of their value, namely their ‘agrceableness’ 

softness and tenderness of 
fond benevolence!, its engaging endearments, its 

mStual attentions and aU that flow of 

Sei^^of ®"t«s mto a warm attach 

these feelinps^i!'^ friendship - u will be allowed, I say, that 
communicated <l®bghtful m themselves, are necessarily 

fondness and llLcy (T?0)°" 

merely ^nfnnsic value in benevolence, not 

the good to the recip"ent'^r th'^he''*' f 

ness to someone cotitPT«r>? ♦ ^ benevolence than in the pleasing 
This accords with Hume's^hT' 'I*' S'ntiment m another person 
Sophy, which is frnm tv, haracteristic approach to moral philo 
(epe"r;onapp?o«„rordm“ 

rather than that of the atenrS-'fll"* actions in others) 

though Hume acknowledges and Thus, even 

that human beings are carabW®*’'" ‘"npottant role to the fact 
with their happmess, tha efc „,° „f 

ment m human nature is given moral 
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importance not so much as the foundation 

morally desirable emotions, but rather as he 

interested moral approbation of certain quail les of ^arae^er (On 

this aspect of Hume’s moral philosophy. » 

Notfthan have not argued here that 

to be morally relevant because we are o"tirely P 

to them, and have no control over For 

thing. I do not think this oharaeteriration i entirely tru 

another, as I wdl argue in the next ol>=P‘". 

criteria for what can have moral Bernard 

In ‘Morality and the Emotions' (m Problems of the bei,, 

Williams says, . 

is It certain that one who receives good treatment from^^^^^^^ 

more appreciates it thinks the than the 

to be the result of application o P needed, not the 

product of emotional response H ^ eesture It may be 
benefits of universal law. but som 

said that this is obviously true eno E*’ j people place 

nothing to do with t7des mora" va^^^ 

Other sorts of value on human conduct 

this may be said, and Kant -2 ought to prefer the 

uncomfortable dilemma Either the r P gesture, which 

mimstrations of the moral man to the human^g^^^^^ 
seems a mddly insane requirement. ° , „f the reapient 

admitted that it is Perfe^ f oper and 

to have the preference he has. fho . , -ptertam the proposal 
an open question, and we can reaso y many of 

that we should not seek to produce "J jpponsistencies. who 
them, but rather those. "something m that 

make the human gesture Whde ther ^27) 

conclusion there cannot be anythmg m it f« 

Whde I agree with WdUams 3°^ Tlfat morahty wantmg, I 

from the standpomt of the reapient importance to 

beheve he goes astray in implying tna pneompassed within a 

an aspect of human hfe which canno moral (This 

Kantian framework, that importance cnticized in chapter 

tendency m Wilhams’s work was noted and cm 
III, note 7 ) , Altruistic emotions are 

Wilbams speaks of a ‘human gest to show why they 

one kind of human gesture, and f n® ^ brought about by 

bring about a good to *5|l?why someone might prefer 

acting from duty or principle, and thus .yg^jal prinaple But, 
that sort of human gesture to acUon f r om un altruistic 

contrary to Wilbams, I have tned to make i human gesture 

emotion has moral value, which not e v possesses Hence to 

which we might value (e g , a personal teeunbi i' 
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question the value of the Kantian way of being moral, at least in 
certain circumstances, is not to question the value of moral persons 
altogether, as Williams seems to do 

1 8 This IS not to say we never can rank virtues in terms of importance 
For example, we can say that honesty and compassion are in 
general superior to punctuahty and amiability 

19 Ross’s argument is found mostly on pp 164-5 

20 In some cases it is the same act which can be prompted by either 
motive, e g , a case in which the non motivational aspect of the 
altruistic emotion is not a good to the recipient But this will be a 
restricted class of cases, and, more important, a general theory of 
the superiority of duty to feeling cannot be built on it 

21 In earber chapters, Mercer discusses other aspects of sympathy m 
Hume’s and Adam Smith’s moral philosophies, m particular sym- 
pathy as a source of moral judgment (See note 15 above, on 
Hume ) Mercer finds this view of the moral role of sympathy 
basically unsatisfactory, and it is for this reason that he turns in the 
later chapter to a consideration of sympathy as a moral motive 

22 Mercer, op cir , p U4 

23 /6id, citing G NoweU-Smith,£‘rftici, p 258 

24 On p 123 Mercer seems almost to recognize the sort of point I am 
arguing for here, when he says, ‘sympathy affects the nature of our 
help ’ But this turns out to mean that sympathy allows us to under- 
stand better what someone needs, and thus to help him in a more 
appropnate way The ‘help* here is still seen as entirely distmct 
from the emotion which prompts it, so it is still the value of the 
beneficence itself which Mercer is talking about, rather than an 
mtnnsic value of the sympathy 

25 /6/d , pp 101-2 

26 /6jd , p 102 


VIII WILL, EMOTION, AND THE SELF 
1 The Doctrine of Virtue, p 37379 

^ whh what Kant and other philosophers 

thft ,n autonomy and freedom required by morality, 1 e , 
are ^ wholly ourselves on whom we 

ourselves t action, to be dependent on anything outside 

X oTr w. r ■•’'‘““"“"''■''s.’ and not moral But rt ra 

wholly ourselves ' ”>‘onal choree, whrch rs fuUy and 

3 Sidgwick, op c/r , p 239 

4 Robert Solomon, The /»«,/<,«, p u 

from'anytlunrhkc^whft''* here may seem to have strayed too far 
Kantian But^thpLT^ * in Kant to be usefuUy caUed 

by a Kantian ouilooW examining resources possessed 

y Kantian outlook (as described In the beginning of the chapter) 
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iS'oIcs lo Pairs I 

to attempt to accommoJatc the °‘^.Kan't"n’'in 

att.tudes renect on us morally The use °f '"e erm Kanttan 
the rust hair of the ehapter should be understood m 1 ^ ^ 

The atfument In the remainder of this section d 
Gardiner. 'On Asscntinp to a Moral Principle , ^ 

Wdhams, -Morality and the I motions,' in Problems of be,,. 

For arguments regarding the impossibility of a 
dispositional account of character trai s, Homial., 

The Vartelles of Goodness, chapter 7, and Marci 
Clwraeler, I'lriue, and Self Respect, eliaptcr attitude of 

A contemptuous attitude cannot be idcnti ^ persons 

supenonty ducussed abose The former ('regard 

who are its object, svltercas the latter is a . . uy focused on 

mg them as inferior, etc ) ss ithout being persons m 
them So. for example, failing to pay ‘°ionty than it is 

question is more a manifestation of a sens 

of contempt. (1 owe tlus point to Martin An . -identifica- 

The argument of this section draws on "T passions can be 

tion and Externality ’ Frankfurt argues that some passion 

regarded as external to the self 
M Ibid ,p 241 

12 /6id ,pp 241-2 

13 Solomon, op c/f , p 193 

14 /fcjd.p 186 , ^ isuch tendencies to 

15 Ibid, p 58 It should be said that powerful attack 

exaggeration, Solomon’s book is a an important 

on the Kantian conception of „*jons 

contribution to an adequate conception o actions comes 

16 The distinction I am drawing here j f. _i Credit ’ 

from Elizabeth Beardsley, ‘Moral Worth a the person 

17 A condition for moral assessment in eit er capable of 

in question be, one might say, a moral ’ w^^ns This would 
acknowledging the force of moral ,, sychological aberra 

exclude a person with certain sorts ol m 'e^ch a person is not 
tion and incapacity, such as a psychopa jhers (and to other 
simply unresponsive to the weal ,fj-h person is In addi 

moral considerations) m the way that . h,m incapable of 
tion he has a type of deficiency whic ^jjg selfish 

grasping moral considerations at aU. which is noi 

person nsvehopath as weU as to 

This point applies to the actions ot harms the mterests of 
his emotions If he acts in a way , r joes not reflect on 

others he is not blameworthy for this, py motive, i e , 

him morally, even though he acted frorn interest For he is 

harmmg another m order to promote 

not really a moral agent at all . * imrornolicated and more 

The example of the psychopath is no 
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needs to be said about how to characterize the nature of his moral 
mcapacity On this see Hervey Qeckley, The Mask of Sanity 

18 The notion that self-control is fundamental to morality is a not 
unfamiliar one ‘The vanous virtues, it may be said, are so many 
forms of self-control’ (von Wright, op cjf,p 149) 

19 A contemporary statement of this view can be found in the writ- 
ings of Stuart Hampshire, who has elaborated a subtle and power- 
ful moral philosophy and moral psychology connecting morality 
with will, and emphasizing control over unht emotions as central 
to this conception In addition, especially in Freedom of the 
Individual, the notion of reason, and the grounding of emotions as 
much as possible in reason, plays a central role (See also Thought 
and Action, &nd ‘Commitment and Imagination ’) 

Though such views represent the dominant tendency in 
Hampshire’s wntmgs, some passages lend support to the anti- 
Kantian views which I am developing here 


the concept of action itself is (not) by itself sufficient to mark 
the domain of the essential human virtues One has before one, 
for reflection and comment, whether in one’s own person or in 
the person of another, always a whole person, including the way 
he thinks and expresses his thoughts and feelings, the things he 
notices and neglects, the attitudes he adopts, the feelings he 
restrains and the feelings to which he allows free play, the words 
that he chooses to use (Thought and Action, p 91) 


20 Sidgwick.op cir.p 239 

21 KAX\t,The Doctrine of Virtue, p 126 456 

22 In the sections (34 and 35) from which this quote is taken, Kant 
seems in some way to locate the feelings in the will itself I am not 
certain how he can do this, m any case the more dominant picture 
in these sections is the one seen in the passage, in which the feel- 
mgs are not themselves part of the wUl, nor directly available to it 

pomf of arousing this 

sympathy w to become more dutiful m our actions I am consider- 
34 arousal of the feelings themselves 

insen«?.v,1v discussion of this sort of ‘aristocratic’ 

Tocouevilip’ lo the sufferings of social inferiors is given in Alexis de 
V, ,ol 2, book 3, chapter 1 

who was not a pS of qnaMy '•)” 

bcrag‘towa?dr™hm"o'’r°ir'hrd''' “nentation of his 

pathv with.n h,r,> such obstacles to sym- 

confrontation with^t^ Possible, though much less likely, that 
which Kant want-! suffering would have the effect 

person out of ht« ®*smplc, it could shake a certain kind of 
come to realize thu h. ^''d narrow concerns He might 

outlook on the wmM i V* around a fairly limited 

iiook on the world (prImarUy because he had not been exposed 
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to much else), one winch had left no P^"ch"omc peopll 

extreme miswy, deprivation, and oppression which som 

'“"vet. for such a person this reaction would n. ^e typical More 
likely the person’s moral outlook wou jje n,ight be 

experience without being moved or people are in poor- 

momentarily affected. ' „se ',hly cannot do any better 

houses, debtor s pnsons, etc , becaus y 

for themselves ’ , nn understanding of it 

In any case, no matter what the re . j ^e^ds^others 
will have to take into account the person s being tow 

26 See Kant, riieDoc(n«co/f'ir/«c,p ^ e ,s already generally 

27 We can imagine two sorts of person nam-ing lately, and he is 

sympathetic, but lus sympathy has been nagging^^^^^»>^ 
looking for a revitalization of it become more 

sympathetic, but regrets this and ™ „ot tngger an 

sympathetic The experience Kant reieis 

existing reservoir of sympathy m t.n.f.cence, and is as I have 
genuinely acknowledges the duties o f^jimg sympathy m a 

described him, then he is at least open lo 

way that someone else might not be sympathy does not 

28 It should be noted that even if substantial sympathy, 

automatically turn into a f""” which Kant himself is talking 
nevertheless it could have the one’s resolve to act 

about m the passage, namely strengthening o 
from duty of beneficence 
Sidgwick, op cif ,p 239 

Mercer, op cir.p 105 „.,,ons eg fear or anger, can hard y 

Mercer points out that some . .T pia.ms that sympathy is 

ever be duectly summoned up, u 

not one of these /bid , p 108 

Ibid , pp 108-9 , „ dominant view of emotions, 

This view IS meant as a corrective J® “ , plulosophers, which 

found in Descartes as well as '7 “ a only contingently 

regards emotions as feeling-states Emouon. and 

connected with their objects A Kcnw- 

mil, discusses this conception of emo problems of tbe Self, 

34 Wdhams, ‘Morality and the Emot o , |,j,|upsbire in Freedom 
p 224 This conception is emphasized oy 

Hampsh'urFreedmn of the Mu idiml. P seems evident 

That traits of character involve pattern t persons and 

That they involve attitudes and ways p,,„omenolol!> oI 

situations is argued by M Mandclbai m, ,usjur focus 

Morol Experience, chapter d. espeda y P ' 

of Homiak’s Interpretation of Aristotle in ^ regard l e 

Two things should be snid here 1 1 S o j ,p the Absolute 
attribution of a trait of tharacter as »mi 
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impossibility of change, of ridding oneself of that trait Persons can 
undergo extremely dramatic personal changes which involve change 
of character But such cases seem to me unusual They comprise a 
minor portion of instances in which substantial moral change takes 
place within one's behavior, attitudes, or ways of regarding others 
Second, it may be worth pointing out that for Aristotle, who is 
generally regarded as the foremost exponent of a philosophy of 
virtue and character, traits of character are extremely reststant to 
change In fact, Aristotle often impUes that possessing virtues is 
almost entirely dependent on having had a certain kind of upbnng 
mg, without which one would find it nearly impossible to acquue 
those vutues 
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